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1822.]  GREAT    BRITAIN   AND   RUSSIA:   NORTHWEST   COAST.  851 


17th  Congress.]  '  No.  328.  [1st  Session. 

GREAT   BRITAIN    AND    RUSSIA  :    TERRITORIAL   CLAIMS    UPON    THE   NORTHWEST   COAST 

OF  AMERICA. 

COMMUNICATED    TO    THE    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES,    APRIL    17,    1822. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States :  Washington,  April  15,  1822. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  1 6th  of  February  last,  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "  to  communicate  to  that  House  whether  any  foreign  Government  has  made  claim 
to  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  north  of  the  forty-second  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  to  what  extent;  whether  any  regulations  have  been  made  by  foreign  Powers  affecting  the  trade 
on  that  coast,  and  how  far  it  affects  the  interests  of  this  republic ;  and  whether  any  communications  have  been  made 
to  this  Government  by  foreign  Powers  touching  the  contemplated  occupation  of  Columbia  river,"  I  npw  transmit 
a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  containing  the  information  embraced  by  that  resolution. 

JAMES  MONROE. 


Department  op  State,  Washington,  April  13, 1822. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  16th 
of  February  last,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  "to  communicate  to  that  House  whether  any  foreign 
Government  has  made  claim  to  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and  to  what  extent ;  whether  any  regulations  have  been  made  by  foreign 
Powers  affecting  the  tra  te  on  that  coast,  and  how  far  it  affects  the  interests  of  this  republic  ;  and  whether  any 
communications  have  been  made  to  this  Government  by  foreign  Powers  touching  the  contemplated  occupation  of 
Columbia  river,"  has  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  President  sundry  papers,  containing  the  information  em- 
braced by  the  resolution. 

At  the  time  when  the  subject  of  the  proposed  occupation  of  the  Columbia  river  was  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  at  their  last  session,  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  at  two  several  interviews  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  suggested  that  Great  Britain  had  claims  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  with  which  he  conceived  that 
meh  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  conflict ;  and  requested  to  be  informed  what  were  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  The  Secretary  of  State  declined  answering  those 
inquiries,  or  discussing  those  claims,  otherwise  than  in  writing.  But  no  written  communication  upon  the  subject 
has  been  received. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stateb. 


(     2     ) 
852  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  [No.  328. 

Mr.  Monroe  to  Mr.  Baker,  Charge"  d  Affaires  from  Great  Britain. 

Sir:  Department  of  State,  July  18,  1815. 

It  is  represented  that  an  expedition  which  has  been  sent  by  your  Government  against  a  post  ol  the  United 
States,  established  on  Columbia  river,  had  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  it.  By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  it  is  stipulated  that  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from  the  other 
during  the  war,  Khali  be  restored  without  delay,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  islands  in  Passamaq noddy  bay,  which 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose  occupation  they  then  were,  subject  to  the  decision  provided 
for  in  the  fourth  article.  As  the  post  on  Columbia  river  was  taken  during  the  war,  and  is  not  within  the  exception 
stipulated,  the  United  States  are  of  course  entitled  to  its  restitution  ;  measures,  therefore,  will  be  taken  to  reoecupy 
it  without  delay.  It  is  probable  that  your  Government  may  have  given  orders  for  its  restitution  :  to  prevent,  how- 
ever, any  difficulty  on  the  subject,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  with  a  letter  to. 
the  British  commander  there  to  that  effect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  Esq. 

Mr.  Baker,  Charge  d 'Affaires  from  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir:  Washington,  July  23,  1 815. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  acquainting  me  that  it  had  been  represented 
to  the. American  Government  that  a  British  force,  sent  for  that  purpose,  had  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the 
United  States  establishment  on  Columbia  river,  and  claiming  its  restoration  uuder  the  words  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty,  upon  the  ground  of  its  having  been  captured  during  the  war;  stating,  likewise,  that  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment may  have  given  order  for  its  restitution,  but  requesting,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  difficulty  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  I  would  furnish  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  the  British  commander  there. 

As  I  have  received  no  communication  from  His  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of  these  orders,  you  will 
readily,  I  am  convinced,  perceive  the  impracticability  of  my  furnishing  a  letter  of  this  nature  ;  and  although  it  is 
believed  that  the  post  in  question  has  been  captured,  of  which,  however,  the  American  Government  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  certain  information  on  which  to  ground  the  claim  of  restitution,  yet  another  point,  equally  essential, 
remains  in  great  uncertainty,  viz:  whether  any  persons  whatsoever  were  left  to  retain  possession  of  it.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  and  the  persons  found  there  brought  away.  Vice-Admiral  Dixon, 
however,  the  commander-in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  naval  forces  on  the  Brazil  station  in  whose  command  the  Pacilic 
ocean  is  included,  is  no  doubt  in  possession  of  every  necessary  information  in  relation  to  this  post,  and  will  be  able 
to  communicate  on  the  subject  with  any  authorized  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Having  observed  that  you  have  stated,  in  two  letters  which  I  have  lately  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  you, 
that  I  had  been  particularly  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  circumstance,  simply  with  a  view  of  preventing  any  possible  misapprehension  which  might  be  produced 
by  it.  You  will  perceive,  on  a  reference  to  the  two  credentials  empowering  me  to  exchange  the  ratifications,  and  to 
act  as  His  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires,  that  no  such  particular  authority  was  vested  in  me,  although  the  general 
powers  of  the  above  character  would  undoubtedly  enable  me  to  promote,  and  in  some  respects  accomplish,  this  object. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

ANTHONY  ST.  JOHN  BAKER. 


Mr.  Bagot,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary 

of  State. 
Sir:  Washington,  November  26,  1817. 

From  the  conversation  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  hold  with  me  two  days  ago  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
inquiry  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  relative  to  the  leported  destination  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
Ontario,  I  am,  I  presume,  warranted  in  interring  that  tie  information  which  I  had  previously  received  upon  that 
subject  is  essentially  correct,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  voyage  of  the  Ontario  is  to  establish  a  settlement 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  some  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Mr.  Baker,  then  His  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires  in  this  country,  claiming  the  restiiution  of  a 
post  which  had  been  held  by  the  United  States  upon  the  Columbia  river,  and  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  cap- 
tured during  the  war ;  and  Mr.  Baker  was  requested  to  take  stops  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  restoration. 

]\lr.  Baker,  having,  in  his  reply,  pointed  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  claim  of  restitution 
appeared  to  be  founded,  and  having  represented  his  want  of  authentic  information  and  instructions  up  >n  the  sub- 
ject, referred  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  admiral,  within  whose  command  he  conceived  the  Pacific  ocean 
to  be  included. 

In  consequence  of  this  correspondence,  an  application  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Baker  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  in  the  expectation  that  he,  perhaps,  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  some  information  upon  tho 
subject,  in  the  event  of  tho  question  being  again  brought  into  discussion. 

From  the  reports  then  made  by  him,  it  appeared  that  the  post  in  question  had  not  been  captured  during  the  late 
war,  but  that  tho  Americans  had  retired  from  it,  under  an  agreement  made  with  the  Northwest  Company,  who  had 
purchased  their  effects,  and  who  had  ever  since  retained  peaceable  possession  of  the  coast. 

As  it  thus  appears  that  no  claim  for  the  restitution  of  this  post  can  be  grounded  upon  the  first  article  of  tho 
treaty  of  Ghent,  and  as  the  territory  itself  was  early  taken  possession  of  in  His  Majesty's  name,  and  has  been  since 
considered  as  forming  a  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  furnish 
me  with  such  explanation  as  you  may  judge  proper  of  the  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  Ontario,  so  far  as  it  may 
relate  to  establishments  upon  the  territory  to  which  I  refer,  in  order  that  I  may  represent  to  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, in  it*  just  point  of  view,  a  measure  in  which  His  Majesty's  rights  and  interests  appear  to  be  so  materially 
involved. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

CHARLES  BAGOT. 


(     3     ) 
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Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Rush  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 

London,  February  14,  1818. 

I  am  now  to  have  the  honor  of  stating  all  that  passed  in  the  conversation  with  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  1st  oi 
this  month. 

His  lordship  introduced  in  the  last  place  (assuaging  as  much  as  possible,  by  hia  manner,  the  essential  character 
of  his  remarks)  the  affair  of  the  establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia.  A  despatch  from  Mr.  Bagot,  he 
observed,  had  acquainted  the  Government  here  with  the  steps  lately  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  repossess  itself  of  that  post ;  and  he  had  to  express  to  me  the  regret  which  had  been  felt  at  the  measure.  It  was 
to  have  been  wished,  he  intimated,  that,  before  the  Ontario  sailed,  notice  had  been  given  to  the  British  minister  at 
Washington  of  the  intention  to  despatch  her,  with  a  communication  of  the  objects  of  her  destination  ;  Great  Britain 
having  a  claim  of  dominion  over  the  territory  in  questiou.  He  went  on  to  inform  me  thai  Mr.  Bagot  had  sent  in  a 
remonstrance  upon  the  occasion,  to  which,  at  the  last  dates,  an  answer  had  not  been  returned.  His  lordship  closed 
by  sayin"  that  it  was  the  desire  of  this  Government  to  submit  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  proposal 
that  the  claim  of  title  to  this  post  should,  as  in  the  two  former  instances,  go  before  commissioners,  and  be  governed, 
in  other  respects,  by  the  precedent  of  the  treaty,  annexing  to  it  a  third  supplemental  article  as  the  groundwork  of 
an  eventual  arbitration. 

To  his  propositions  and  remarks  I  made  such  replies  as  the  nature  of  all,  and  the  novelty  of  some  of  them, 
appeared  to  demand.  First,  as  to  the  settlement  at  Columbia  river  :  Having  heard  nothing  from  the  Department 
upon  the  subject,  I  was  necessarily  uninformed  of  what  passed  at  Washington.  I  could  only  treat  it  as  my  first 
impressions  dictated.  I  expressed  the  surprise  which  I  felt  at  its  assuming  an  aspect  of  complaint.  The  just 
grounds  upon  which  England  claimed  dominion  were,  I  said,  unknown  to  me.  Granting  that  there  did  exist  in  her 
favor  any  claim  or  pretence  of  right,  was  it  possible  that  the  lawfulness  of  the  step  taken  could  be  drawn  into  quei- 
tion  ?  That  the  spot  was  in  our  possession  before  the  war,  was  a  fact  known  to  the  world  ;  that  it  fell,  by  belligerant 
capture,  into  the  hands  of  Britain,  whilst  it  raged,  was  alike  notorious.  How,  then,  under  a  treaty  which  stipulated 
the  mutual  restitution  of  all  places  reduced  by  the  arms  of  either  party,  was  our  right  to  immediate  and  full  repos- 
session to  be,  for  an  instant,  impugned  ?  I  adverted  to  the  familiar  case  of  Nootka  sound  and  the  Falkland  islands. 
Here  Great  Britain,  under  circumstances  far  less  strong,  had  asserted  the  undeniable  principle  of  which  we  had 
claimed  the  benefit.  In  fine,  I  knew  not  how  to  illustrate  or  justify,  by  argument,  a  measure  which  seemed  to  rest 
upon  so  broad  and  indisputable  a  foundation  of  national  right.  It  is  proper,  at  this  stage,  to  say  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh admitted,  in  the  most  ample  extent,  our  right  to  be  reinstated,  and  to  be  the  party  in  possession  while  treating 
of  the  title.  The  manner  of  obtaining  it,  he  said,  was  alone  to  be  lamented,  declaring  that  it  arose  from  the  possi- 
ble tendency  which  it  might  have  to  give  some  momentary  disturbance  in  that  region  to  the  general  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  the  countries.  He  hoped  sincerely  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  added  that,  with  a  view  to 
forestall,  by  the  most  prompt  and  practicable  means,  such  a  result,  he  had  addressed  a  note  to  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  another  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  on  the  26th  of  last  month, 
desiring  that  the  proper  orders  might  be  expedited  to  prevent,  under  whatever  form,  all  hostile  collision.  A  copy 
of  these  notes  he  took  down  and  read  to  me. 

I  proceeded  with  further  remarks.  Though  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  I  said,  that  I  could  yet  have  re- 
ceived information  from  my  Government  relative  to  the  measure,  and  although,  in  fact,  nothing  had  reached  me,  I 
was  nevertheless  most  abundantly  confident  that  it  had  originated  in  no  unfriendly  motive  or  feeling.  It  had  so 
happened,  I  continued,  that  I  had  been  honored  with  some  knowledge  of  the  executive  deliberations  at  about  the 
time  the  Ontario  sailed,  which  left  me  the  less  scruple  in  making  this  assertion.  It  was  true  1  had  cjme  away  be- 
fore her  final  departure  ;  but  sure  I  felt  that  there  could  have  been  no  alteration  in  the  unexceptionable  views  that 
had  suggested  the  voyage  ;  and,  above  all,  I  subjoined,  that  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  re-establishing  our  pre- 
vious dominion,  had  in  nowise  coupled  itself  with  the  intentions  that  were  formed.  These  assurances,  I  thought, 
appeared  to  go  some  lengths  towards  placing  the  transaction  in  its  innocent  and  justifiable  lights.  Given,  as  they 
were,  frankly,  I  hope  that  what  I  said  may  be  found  to  meet  the  President's  approbation.  I  felt  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  supposition  that  there  had  been  any  deviation,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  this  instance,  from 
its  wonted  respect  to  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not,  in  any  way,  unfold  the  nature  of  the 
British  claim. 


Extract  of  a  le  iter  from  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary in  London,  dated 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  May  20,  1818. 

From  the  tenor  of  your  correspondence  with  Lord  Castlereasrh,  reported  in  your  despatch  No.  7,  as  well  as 
from  the  con  munications  made  here  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Bagot,  it  appears  that  the  British  Government  have 
acceded  to  the  proposals  heretofore  made  on  our  p irt,  to  refer  the  question  which  has  arisen  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  relation  to  the  restitution  of  slaves  carried  away  from  the  United 
States  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  sovereign.  This  accession  is 
understood  to  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  but  accompanied  with  the  suggestion  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  try.  as  a  |  revious  measure,  the  experiment  adopted  for  the  adjustment  of  other  questions  between 
the  two  countries,  of  submitting  the  case  to  the  decision  of  commissioners  mutually  chosen  by  the  two  parties  ;  sub- 
mitting at  the  same  time  to  the  same,  or  other  commissioners  appointed  in  like  manner,  the  ascertainment  and  de- 
marcation of  a  boundary  line  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  westward  ;  and  the  right  and 
title  of  the  United  States  to  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

If  the  proposal  to  refer  to  commissioners  the  decision  of  the  question  relating  to  the  slaves,  before  having  re- 
course to  the  arbitration,  had  been  confined  to  that  object,  it  would  have  been  accepted  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
But  it  has  been  so  connected  with  the  others,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  at  least  avoided  committing  his  Government 
to  the  engagement  of  dispoeing,  in  that  manner,  of  this  particular  point  of  difference  by  itself.  Mr.  Bagot's  state- 
ment of  the  proposal  is  of  the  same  character.  Without  explicitly  declaring  that  the  British  Government  would 
decline  submitting  the  slave  question  alone  to  commissioners,  he  did  not  profess  to  be  authorized  to  agree  to  it  sepa- 
rately, and  urged,  on  various  grounds,  the.  expediency  of  arranging,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  the  same  means, 
all  the  subjects  which  might  even  be  hereafter  occasions  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries. 

Taken  altogether  as  a  complicated  proposal,  it  involves  a  multitude  of  considerations,  which  require  some  delib- 
eration before  a  definitive  answer  can  be  given.  As  soon  as  the  President  shall  have  come  to  a  determination  con- 
cerning it,  the  lesultwill  be  immediately  communicated  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  propor  that  you  should 
assure  Lord  Castlereagh  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  accident,  and  to  the  communications  which  had  previously 
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passed  between  the  late  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Baker  concerning  the  restitution  of  the  post  at  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  river,  that  the  Ontario  was  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  our  possession  there,  without  giving 
notice  of  the  expedition  to  Mr.  Bagot  and  to  his  Government.  Copies  of  these  communications  are  herewith  en- 
closed, from  which  it  was  concluded  that  no  authorized  English  establishment  existed  at  that  place  ;  and  as  they 
intimated  no  question  whatever  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  settlement  which  existed  there  before  the  late 
war,  it  did  not  occur  that  any  such  question  had  since  arisen,  which  could  make  it  an  object  of  interest  to  Great 
Britain.  You  are  authorized  to  add,  that  notice  of  the  departure  of  the  Ontario,  and  of  the  object  of  her  voyage, 
would  nevertheless  have  been  given,  but  that  the  expedition  was  determined,  and  the  vessel  despatched,  during  the 
President's  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government  the  last  season. 

These  explanations  have  already  been  given  to  Mr.  Bagot,  who  has  expressed  himself  entirely  satisfied  with 
them,  and  his  conviction  that  they  will  be  equally  satisfactory  to  his  Government.  As  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
any  disposition  existed  in  the  British  Government  to  start  questions  of  title  with  us  on  the  borders  of  the  South  sea, 
we  could  have  no  possible  motive  for  reserve  or  concealment  with  regard  to  the  expedition  of  the  Ontario.  In  sug- 
gesting these  ideas  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  rather  in  conversation  than  in  any  more  formal  manner,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  the  minuteness  of  the  present  interests,  either  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  United  States,  involved  in  this 
concern  ;  and  the  unwillingness,  for  that  reason,  of  this  Government  to  include  it  among  the  objects  of  serious 
discussion  with  them.  At  the  same  time  you  might  give  him  to  understand,  though  not  unless  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
every  thing  offensive  in  the  suggestion,  that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  if  in  the  course  of  future  events  it  should 
ever  become  an  object  of  serious  importance  to  the  United  States,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Great  Britain 
would  find  it  useful  or  advisable  to  resist  their  claim  to  possession  by  systematic  opposition.  If  the  United  States 
leave  her  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  her  holds  upon  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  all  her  actual  possessions 
in  this  hemisphere,  we  may  very  fairly  expect  that  she  will  not  think  it  consistent  either  with  a  wise  or  a  friendly 
policy  to  watch  with  eyes  of  jealousy  and  alarm  every  possibility  of  extension  to  our  natural  dominion  in  .North 
America,  which  she  can  have  no  solid  interest  to  prevent,  until  all  possibility  of  her  preventing  it  shall  have  van- 
ished. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  R.  Rush,  Esq.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 

at  London,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 

July  25,  1818. 
Lord  Castlereagh  returned  from  Ireland  sooner  than  was  expected,  having  got  back  on  the  1 4th  of  this  month. 
On  the  15th  I  wrote  him  a  note,  requesting  an  official  interview,  which  he  granted  me  on  the  16th. 

I  began  the  conversation  by  affording  the  explanations  embraced  in  your  despatch  No.  4,  repecting  the  Onta- 
rio's voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia  In  the  course  of  them,  I  particularly  dwelt,  according  to  your 
instructions,  upon  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Baker  soon  after 
the  peace,  in  which  the  latter  never  made  a  question  as  to  the  valid  title  of  the  United  States,  oriutimated  the  ex- 
istence of  any  authorized  establishment  at  that  post,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  war.  His  lordship 
said  nothing  in  reply,  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  explanation  was  satisfactory  to  him,  removing  as  it  does 
all  ground  of  complaint. 


From  Mr.  Prevost  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir:  Monte  Rey,  New  California,  November  11,  1818. 

In  conformity  with  mine  of  the  27th  July,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address  to  your  Department  from  Lima, 
I  proceeded  in  His  Britannic  Majesty's  sioop  of  war  Blossom  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  entered  the  river 
on  the  1st  of  October  following.  A  few  days  thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  6th,  as  you  will  perceive  by  referring  to  a 
copy  of  the  act  of  surrender,  (marked  A,)  1  received  in  the  name  and  on  the  pirt  of  the  United  States  the  pos- 
session of  the  establishment  at  Fort  George,  made  under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  Captain  Hickey, 
of  the  royal  navy,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Prince  Begent  for  that  purpose,  signified  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  Earl  Bathurst.  The  British  flag  was  thereupon  lowered,  and  that  of  the  United  States  hoisted 
in  its  stead,  where  it  now  waves  in  token  both  of  possession  and  of  sovereignty. 

'Ihe  establishment,  of  which  the  annexed  sketch  (No.  1)  will  give  you  a  correct  idea,  has  been  considerably 
extended  and  improved  by  the  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company  of  Canada,  who  will  continue  to  occupy  and  pro- 
tect it  under  our  flag,  until  it  shall  please  the  President  to  yive  orders  for  their  removal.  I  will,  however,  suggest 
that,  when  this  disposition  shall  take  place,  time  ought  to  be  granted  in  a  ratio  with  the  distance,  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  means  of  transporting  the  private  property  deposited  there,  consisting  of  dry  goods,  furs,  and  implements 
of  war,  to  a  large  amount.  Shortly  afier  the  ceremony  and  surrender,  I  received  a  note  on  this  subject  from  Mr. 
Keith,  the  gentleman  whose  signature  accompanies  that  of  Captain  llickey,  which,  together  with  a  copy  of  my 
answer,  (No.  2,)  is  submitted  for  your  inspection.  A  sense  of  justice  would  have  dictated  the  assurances  I  have 
given  him  in  reply  ;  but  I  had  a  further  motive,  which  was  that  of  subsiding  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  ab- 
rupt visit  of  the  Ontario.  It  appeared  to  me  prudent,  in  this  view,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  suggestion  relative  to 
a  discussion  of  boundary,  and,  in  answering,  to  avoid  any  intimation  of  immediate  or  of  future  removal  as  either 
might  have  induced  him  to  form  a  settlement  elsewhere  on  the  river,  and  thus  give  rise  to  collisions  between  the 
two  Governments  which  may  now  be  wholly  avoided. 

The  bay  is  spacious,  contains  several  anchoring  places  in  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
difficult  of  ingress  as  has  been  represented.  Those  enjoying  the  exclusive  commerce  have  probably  cherished  an 
impression  so  favorable  to  its  continuance,  growing  out  of  the  incomplete  survey  of  Lieutenant  Broughton,  made 
under  the  orders  of  Vancouver,  in  171)2.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  bar  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at 
either  extremity  of  which  are,  at  times,  appalling  breakers ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  offers,  at  the  lowest  tides. 
a  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  of  water  throughout  a  passage  exempt  from  them  of  nearly  a  league  in  width.  The 
Blossom,  carrying  more  guns  than  the  Ontario,  encountering  a  change  of  wind  while  in  the  channel,  was  compelled 
to  let  go  the  anchor,  and.  when  again  weighed,  to  tack  and  beat  in  order  to  reach  the  harbor,  yet  found  a  greater 
depth,  and  met  with  no  difficulty  either  then  or  on  leaving  the  bay.  The  survey  marked  C  may  be  relied  on  for 
its  accuracy.  The  bearings,  distances,  and  soundings  were  taken  by  Captain  Hickey,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  himself  to  the  examination,  and  to  furnish  me  with  this  result.  It  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  shows  th  it,  with 
the  aid  of  buoys,  the  access,  to  vessels  of  almost  any  tonnage,  may  be  rendered  secure.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
susceptible  of  entire  defence,  because  a  ship,  after  passing  the  bar,  in  order  to  avoid  the  breaking  of  the  sea  on  one 
of  the  banks,  is  obliged  to  bear  up  directly  for  the  knoll  forming  the  cape,  at  all  times,  to  approach  within  a  short 
distance  of  its  baso,  and  most  frequently  then  to  anchor.  Thus,  a  small  battery  erected  on  this  point,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  surges  ou  the  opposite  side,  would  so  endanger  the  approach  as  to  deter  an  enemy,  however  hardy, 
from  the  attempt. 
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This  outlet,  the  only  one  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  fifty-third  degrees  of  latitude,  embraces  the  entire  range 
of  country  from  the  ocean  to  the  mountains,  and  its  interior  unites  the  advantage  of  a  water  communication  through- 
out, by  means  of  the  man v  streams  tributary  to  the  Columbia;  two  of  which  disembogue  opposite  to  each  other,  within 
twenty-five  leagues  of  the  port,  are  navigable,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude  with  this  beautiful  river.  The  ocean 
teems  with  the  otter,  (mustela,)  the  seal,  and  the  whale  ;  while  the  main  land  affords,  in  innumerable  quantities,  the 
common  otter,  (musk,)  the  bear,  the  buffalo,  and  the  whole  variety  of  deer. 

It  has  been  observed  by  those  exploring  this  coast  that  the  climate  to  the  southward  of  53°  assumes  a  mild- 
ness unknown  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent.  Without  digressing  to  speculate  upon  the 
cause,  I  will  merely  state  that  such  is  particularly  the  fact  in  46°  16',  the  site  of  Fort  George.  The  mercury 
during  the  winter  seldom  descends  below  the  freezing  point;  when  it  does  so,  it  is  rarely  stationary  for  any  number 
of  days,  and  the  severity  of  the  season  is  more  determined  by  the  quantity  of  water  than  by  its  congelation.  The 
rains  usually  commence  with  November,  and  continue  to  fall  partially  until  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April.  A  benign  spring  succeeds  ;  and  when  the  summer  heats  obtain,  they  are  so  tempered  by  showers  as  sel- 
dom to  suspend  vegetation.  I  found  it  luxuriant  on  my  arrival,  and  during  a  fortnight's  stay  experienced  no  change 
of  weather  to  retaid  its  course.  The  soil  is  good  ;  all  the  cereal,  gramina,  and  tuberous  plants  may  be  cultivated 
with  advantage,  and  the  waters  abound  in  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other  varieties  of  fish. 

The  natives,  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  character,  differ  essentially  from  those  with  us.  They  are  less  in  sta- 
ture, more  delicately  formed,  and  singular  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  which,  in  infancy,  is  compressed  between  two 
small  plates  of  wood  or  metal,  so  as  in  its  growth  to  obtain  the  semblance  of  a  wedge.  They  are  inquisitive, 
cheerful,  sagacious,  possess  fewer  of  the  vices  attributed  to  the  savage,  and  are  less  addicted  to  cruelties  in  war  ; 
scalping  is  unknown  to  them,  and  a  prisoner  suffers  the  infliction  of  no  other  punishment  than  that  of  becoming  a 
slave  to  the  captor  ;  but  as  they  neitber  sow  nor  reap,  an  observer  cannot  easily  discern  in  what  the  servitude  con- 
sists. The  wants  of  the  one  are  supplied  by  his  own  address  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  spear,  while  those  of 
the  other  require  the  same  efforts  and  equal  skill  for  their  gratification. 

The  language  on  the  side  of  the  falls  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  Nootka,  so  much  so  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Spanish  vocabulary  of  the  latter,  accompanying  the  voyage  of  Valdes,  I  could,  notwithstanding  the  imperfec- 
tion in  this  mode  of  conveying  and  of  obtaining  sounds,  express  my  wants  and  be  perfectly  understood.  I  met 
with  several  of  the  natives  who  had  heretofore  volunteered  on  board  of  some  one  of  our  vessels  in  their  fur  excur- 
sions, two  of  whom  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  our  language  to  speak  it  with  some  ease,  and  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  embark  with  us. 

1  regret  that  I  could  not  collect  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  ground  an  estimate  of  the  furs  gathered  on  the 
Columbia  ;  it  was  impossible,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious.  Humboldt  has  uudertaken  to  number  those  of  the  otter 
taken  on  the  coast  and  shipped  to  China,  of  which  he  assigns  five-sixths  to  the  American  ;  he  may  be  correct  in 
the  quantity,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  proportion  be  quite  so  great,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  English  ad- 
venturer confides  his  stock  to  our  countrymen  in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  a  market,  from  a  direct 
intercourse  with  which  he  is  excluded  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Perhaps  I  have  gone  too  much  into  detail ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that,  by  exhibiting  the  importance  of  the 
position  only,  I  should  not  have  fulfilled  the  object  of  the  President ;  that  it  was  equally  incumbent  upon  me  to 
present  a  view  of  the  country,  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its  resources,  of  its  approach,  and  of  its  means  of  defence.  I 
shall  now  conclude  with  the  relation  of  an  occurrence  which  may  and  ought  to  influence  the  course  to  be  adopted 
and  pursued  as  to  this  station. 

The  speculations  of  Humboldt,  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  province,  have  probably 
given  a  new  direction  to  the  ambition  of  Russia,  and  determined  its  Emperor  to  the  acquisition  of  empire  in  Ame- 
rica. Until  1816  the  settlements  of  this  Power  did  not  reach  to  the  southward  of  55°,*  and  were  of  no  consid- 
eration, although  dignified  by  them  with  the  title  of  Russian  America.  In  the  commencement  of  that  year  two 
distinct  establishments  were  made,  of  a  different  and  of  a  more  imposing  character  :  the  first  at  Atooi,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  islands  ;  the  other  in  this  vicinity,  within  a  few  leagues  of  San  Francisco,  the  most  northerly  possession  of 
Spain,  in  37"  56'.  The  sketch  I  subjoin,  marked  D.  was  procured  from  a  member  of  the  Government  at  this 
place  ;  from  whom  I  also  learned  that  its  augmentation  has  since  become  so  considerable  as  to  excite  serious  alarm. 
Two  Russian  ships  left  this  on  their  way  thither  a  few  days  anterior  to  our  arrival ;  the  one  having  on  board 
mechanics  of  every  description,  togethor  with  implements  of  husbandry.  We  passed  sufficiently  near  the  spot 
assigned  to  it  to  distinguish  the  coast  with  some  precision,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  an  open  road — a  circumstance 
that  renders  the  position  liable  to  many  objections,  if  intended  to  be  permanent ;  in  other  respects,  the  choice  is 
judicious  for  an  infant  colony.  It  enjoys  a  climate  still  milder  than  that  of  Columbia,  is  environed  by  a  beautiful 
country,  and  its  proximity  to  an  old  settlement  enables  the  Russiau  to  partake  of  the  numerous  herds  of  black  cat- 
tle and  horses  that  have  been  there  multiplying  for  the  la-t  fifty  years.  The  port  of  St.  Francis  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient,  extensive,  and  safe  in  the  world,  wholly  without  defence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  feeble,  diffused, 
and  disaffected  population.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  may  we  not  infer  views  to  the  early  possession  of  this 
harbor,  and  ultimately  to  the  sovereignty  of  entire  California?  Surely  the  growth  of  a  race  on  these  shores, 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  guided  by  a  chief  who  seeks  not  to  emancipate  but  to  enthral,  is  an  event 
to  be  deprecated — an  event,  the  mere  apprehension  of  which  ought  to  excite  the  jealousies  of  the  United  States, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  induce  the  cautionary  measure  of  preserving  a  station  which  may  serve  as  a  barrier  to  a  north- 
ern aggrandizement. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  other  information  respecting  the  settlement  at  Atooi  than  that  of  an  assurance 
of  its  existence — a  fact  corroborated  by  the  visit  of  the  two  ships  to  those  islands  in  their  route  hither.  The  Russians 
are  not  yet  such  enterprising  navigators  as  to  augment  sea  risks  by  extending  a  voyage  several  thousand  miles  with- 
out an  object.  Such  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  unless  connected  with  the  settlement,  as  they  had  sailed  fron> 
Lima  abundantly  supplied  a  few  weeks  prior  to  my  first  visit  to  that  city,  in  April  last. 

These  islands  yield  the  sandal  wood,  so  much  esteemed  in  China,  and  have  been  resorted  to  by  our  vessels  for 
years  past,  not  only  in  search  of  this  valuable  article,  but  of  the  necessary  stock  of  fresh  provisions  to  supply  the 
crew  during  their  cruise  on  the  northwest  coast.  How  far  this  intercourse  may  be  affected  hereafter  by  this  en- 
croachment, is  also  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  President. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  note  marked  E,  of  the  authorities,  Spanish  as  well  as  English,  that  have 
fallen  under  my  view,  illustrating  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  1791.     Its  suosequent  occupation 
in  1 81 1,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  completed,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  European  claimant, 
is  a  fact  of  which  the  surrender  of  the  sole  establishment  on  the  river. is  conclusive  evidonce. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration,  your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  B.  PREVOST. 

•  Chart  of  the  discoveries  of  Russian  navigator-,  published  by  order  of  the  Emperor  in  1802  referred  to  by  Humboldt,  in 
hia  »iew  of  New  :-  1,  page  270,  vol.  2.    (N 
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A  ct  of  surrender  and  acknowledgment. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  signified  in  a  despatch  from  the  right 
houorable  Earl  Hathurst,  addressed  to  the  partners  or  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company,beariug  date  L'7th  January, 
1818,  and  in  obedience  to  subsequent  orders,  dated  the  26th  July  last,  from  William  II.  Sheriff.  Esciuire,  captain 
of  his  Majesty's  ship  Andromache,  we,  the  undersigned,  do,  in  conformity  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
restore  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  its  agent,  J.  B.  Prevost.  Ksquire,  the  settlement  of  Fort 
George,  on  the  river  Columbia. 

Given  under  our  hands,  in  triplicate,  at  Fort  George,  Columbia  river,  this  6th  of  October,  1818. 

F.  IIICKEY, 
Captain  of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Blossom. 
JAMES  KEITH, 
Of  the  Northwest  Company. 

I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  this  day  received,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
possession  of  the  settlement  designated  above,  in  conformity  to  the  first  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
Given  under  my  hand,  in  triplicate,  at  Fort  George,  Columbia  river,  this  6th  of  October,  1818. 

J.  B.  PREVOST, 
Agent  for  the  United  States. 

No.  1. 
Mr.  Keith  to  Mr.  Prevost. 

Sir:  Fort  George,  Columbia  River,  October  6,  1818. 

Now  that  the  restitution  and  the  settlement  have  been  made,  and  that  the  Northwest  Company  are  still  allowed 
to  occupy  it  in  the  prosecution  of  their  commercial  pursuits,  permit  me  to  submit  to  you  the  following  important 
queries,  to  which  I  request  a  candid  and  explicit  reply  :  Whether  or  not  you  feel  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  tender  me  any  assurance,  or  to  afford  any  security,  that  no  abandonment  or  relinquishment  of  said  settle- 
ment will  be  claimed  by  your  Government  in  favor  of  any  of  its  subjects,  to  the  ejectment  and  exclusion  of  said 
Northwest  Company,  prior  to  the  final  decision  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  country  between  our  respective 
Governments  ?  And  pending  such  discussion,  as  also  in  the  event  of  such  sovereignty  being  confirmed  to  the  United 
States,  may  the  Northwest  Company  implicitly  rely  on  the  justice  and  equity  of  your  Government,  that  adequate 
allowance  will  be  made  for  any  extension  or  amelioration  of  aforesaid  settlement,  or  of  the  trade  dependant  thereon, 
of  which  circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  suggest  the  propriety  ? 

I  have  the  honor,  S;c. 

JAMES  KEITH, 
Acting  for  self  and  Northwest  Company. 
J.  B.  Prevost,  Esq. 

No.  2. 

Sir:  Fort  George,  Columbia  River,  October  6,  1818. 

In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  morning,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  principal  object  of  the  President 
in  sending  me  thus  far  was  to  obtain  snch  information  of  the  place,  of  its  access,  and  of  its  commercial  importance, 
as  might  enable  him  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  measures  for  the  protection  and  extension  of  the 
establishment.  From  hence  you  will  perceive  that,  until  the  sense  of  the  Government  may  be  taken  upon  my  report, 
any  assurances  I  misht  offer  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed  by  you  would  be  as  unauthorized  as  unavailing. 

I,  however,  sir,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  should  it  hereafter  comport  with  the  views  of  the  nation  to 
foster  the  settlement,  any  claim  of  the  Northwest  Company,  justified  by  the  ui-ages  of  nations,  will  be  liquidated 
with  great  liberality  ;  and  that,  should  its  policy  induce  a  system  of  exclusion,  it  will  never  extend  to  yonr  removal 
without  sufficient  notice  to  prevent  loss  and  injury  to  the  company. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave,  sir,  without  expressing  my  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  an  establishment  so  pre- 
carious has  been  managed,  nor  without  offering  a  hope  that  the  same  judicious  course  may  be  pursued  under  the 
change  of  flag  for  its  success,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  President  can  be  known. 

J.  B.  PREVOST. 

James  Keith,  &c. 

E. 

Note  and  authorities. 

Relacion  del  Viase  Ileclo  por  las  Goletas  Sutie  y  Mexicana,  in  1792,  published  in  1802,  page  157. 

Introduction  to  the  same,  page  95. 

Chart  accompanying  the  work,  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  stated  only  as  an  entrance  "  seen  "  by 
Hacata  and  Quadra,  to  whom  the  discovery  is  ascribed. 

Maurelle,  the  pilot,  who  published  an  account  of  the  voyage.  This  work  has  been  translated  by  Harrington, 
and  is  referred  to  in  the  instructions  to  Peronse. 

Vancouver,  1st  volume,  quarto  edition,  210,  214,  215. 

2d  volume,  74,  observations  incorporated  with  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Broughton  Mears,  who  also  perceived 
indent,  but  could  discover  no  entrance,  and  examined  the  northern  point "  Disappointment,"  which  it  still  leaves. 


[Translation.] 
The  Chevalier  de  Politico  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  January  30,  [February  11,]  1822. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  inconsequence  of  orders  which  have  lately  reached  him,  hastens  herewith  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Adams, 
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Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  printed  copy  of  the  regulation  adopted  by  the  Russian 
American  Company,  and  sanctioned  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  relative  to  foreign  commerce  in  the  waters  border- 
ing the  establishments  of  the  said  company  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

The  undersigned  conceives  it  to  be,  moreover,  his  duty  to  inform  Mr.  Adams  that  the  Imperial  Government,  in 
adopting  the  regulation,  supposes  that  a  foreign  ship,  which  shall  have  sailed  from  a  European  port  after  the  1st 
of  March,  1822,  or  from  one  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  after  the  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  cannot  law- 
fully pretend  ignorance  of  these  new  measures. 

The  undersigned  eagerly  embraces  this  occasion  of  offering  to  Mr.  Adams  the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

PIERRE  DE  POLETICA. 

Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 


Edict  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  A  utocrat  of  all  the  Rtissias. 

The  Directing  Senate  maketh  known  unto  all  men  : 

Whereas,  in  an  edict  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  issued  to  the  Directing  Senate  ou  the  4th  day  of  September,  and 
signed  by  His  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  is  thus  expressed : 

'■  Observing,  from  reports  submitted  to  us,  that  the  trade  of  our  subjects  on  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  appertaining  unto  Russia,  is  subjected,  because  of  secret  and  illicit  traffic,  to  oppression 
and  impediments  ;  and  finding  that  the  principal  cause  of  these  difficulties  is  the  want  of  rules  establishing  the 
boundaries  for  navigation  along  these  coasts,  and  the  order  of  naval  communication,  as  well  in  these  places  as  on  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Kurile  islands,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  determine  these  com- 
munications by  specific  regulations,  which  are  hereto  attached. 

"  In  forwarding  these  regulations  to  the  Directing  Senate,  we  command  that  the  same  be  published  for  universal 
information,  and  that  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  execution." 

COUNT  D.  GUR1EF,  Minister  of  Finances. 

It  is  therefore  decreed  by  the  Directing  Senate  that  His  Imperial  Majesty's  edict  be  published  for  the  inform- 
ation of  all  men,  and  that  the  same  be  obeyed  by  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

[The  original  is  signed  by  the  Directing  Senate.] 
Printed  at  St.  Petersburg.     In  the  Senate,  September  7,  1821. 
[On  the  original  is  written,  iu  the  handwriting  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  thus  :] 

Be  it  accordingly. 

ALEXANDER. 
Kamennoy,  Ostroff,  September  4,  1821. 


Rules  established  for  the  limits  of  navigation  and  order  of  communication  along  the  coast  of  the  Eastern  Siberia, 
the  northwestern  coast  of  America,  and  the  Aleutian,  Kurile,  and  other  islands. 

Sec.  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  industry,  on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs, 
including  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Bhering's  strait  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  also  from  the  Aleutian  islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  islands 
from  Bhering's  strait  to  the  south  cape  of  the  island  of  Urup,  viz.  :  to  45°  50'  northern  latitude,  are  exclusively 
granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and  islands  belonging  to 
Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approach  them  within  less  than  a  hundred  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's 
vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation,  along  with  the  whole  cargo. 

Sec.  3.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  made  in  favor  of  vessels  carried  thither  by  heavy  gales,  or  real  want 
of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make  any  other  shores  but  such  as  belong  to  Russia  ;  in  these  cases,  they  are  obliged  to 
produce  convincing  proofs  of  actual  reason  for  such  an  exception.  Ships  of  friendly  Governments,  merely  on  dis- 
coveries, are  likewise  exempt  from  the  foregoing  rule,  (section  2.)  In  this  case,  however,  they  must  previously  be 
provided  with  passports  from  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

Sec.  4.  Foreign  merchant  ships  which,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  foregoing  rule,  touch  at  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned coasts,  are  obliged  to  endeavor  to  choose  a  place  where  Russians  are  settled,  and  to  act  as  hereunder  stated. 

Sec.  '>.  On  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  merchant  ship,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  a  pilot  will  meet  her  to 
appoint  an  anchoring  place  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The  captain  who,  notwithstanding  this,  anchors  else- 
where without  being  able  to  assign  a  proper  reason  to  the  commander  of  the  place,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  6.  All  rowing  boats  of  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  obliged  to  land  at  one  place  appointed  for  them,  where 
in  the  daytime  a  white  flag  is  hung  out,  and  at  night  a  lantern,  and  where  a  clerk  is  to  attend  continually  to  pre- 
vent importing  and  exporting  any  articles  or  goods.  Whoever  lands  at  any  other  place,  even  without  an  intent  of 
nntggling,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  if  a  person  be  discovered  bringing  any  articles  ashore,  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars  is  to  be  exacted,  and  the  goods  to  be  confiscated. 

c.  7.  The  commanders  ol'siid  vessels  being  in  want  of  provisions,  stores,  &c.  for  the  continuation  of  their 
voyage,  are  bound  to  apply  to  the  commander  of  the  place,  who  will  appoint  where  these  may  be  obtained,  after 
which  they  may  without  difficulty  send  their  boats  there  to  procure  all  they  want.  Whosoever  deviates  from  this 
rule  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

."-eg.  8.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or  careening  a  foreign  merchant  ship,  that  she  dis- 
charge the  whole  cargo,  the  master  is  obliged  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  commander  of  the  place.  In  this  case, 
the  captain  siia.ll  deliver  to  the  commander  an  exact  list  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  discharged.  Every 
one  who  omits  to  report  any  part  of  the  cargo  will  be  suspected  of  smuggling,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 

0.  9.  All  expenses  incurred  by  these  vessels  during  their  stay  in  the  Russian  territories  must  be  paid  iu  cash 
Of  bill*  of  exchange.  In  case,  however,  the  captains  of  these  ships  have  no  money  on  board,  and  nobody  gives 
security  for  their  bonds,  the  commander  can,  at  their  reipiest,  allow  the  sale  of  such  articles,  stores,  or  goods, 
required  merely  for  defraying  the  above-stated  expenses.  These  sales,  however,  can  be  made  only  to  the  com- 
,  and  through  the  means  of  the  commander,  but  must  not  exceed  the  expenses  of  the  ship*,  under  penalty  of 
the  cargo  being  seized,  and  a  fine  paid  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
108  vol.  iv. 
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Sec.  10.  As  soon  ns  saiil  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  ready  for  their  cargoes,  stores,  provisions.  <tc,  they 
must  immediately  proceed  to  take  them  in;  and  after  an  examination,  if  they  have  loaded  all  the  above-stated  arti- 
cles, and  a  written  certificate  of  their  not  bavins;  left  anything  hehind.  they  are  to  set  sail. 

Such  vessels  ns  have  not  been  unloaded  are  likewise  subjected  to  sail  without  the  least  delay,  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  proceed  to  sea. 

Skc.  11.  It  is  prohibited  to  all  commanders  of  the  said  foreign  vessels,  commissioners,  and  others,  whosoever 
they  may  be,  to  receive  any  articles,  stores,  or  goods  in  those  places  where  they  will  have  landed,  except  in  the 
cam  as  per  section  7,  under  penalty  of  seizure  of  their  ship  and  c:irgo. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  prohibited  to  these  foreign  ships  to  receive  on  board,  without  especial  permission  of  the  com- 
manders, any  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  the  company,  or  of  the  foreigners  living  in  the  company's  settlements. 

Ships  proved  to  have  the  intention  of  carrying  off  any  person  belonging  to  the  colony  shall  be  seized. 

Sec.  13.  Every  purchase,  sale  or  barter  is  prohibited  betwixt  a  foreign  merchant  ship  and  people  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company.  This  prohibition  extends  equally  to  those  who  are  on  shore  and  to  those  employed  in  the 
company's  ships. 

Any  ship  acting  against  this  rule  shall  pay  five  times  the  value  of  the  articles,  stores,  or  goods,  constituting  this 
prohibited  traffic. 

Sec.  14.  It  is  likewise  interdicted  to  foreign  ships  to  carry  on  any  traffic  or  barter  with  the  natives  of  the 
islands  and  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  in  the  whole  extent  hereabove  mentioned.  A  ship  convicted  of 
this  trade  shall  be  confiscated. 

Sec.  15.  All  articles,  stores,  and  goods,  found  on  shore  in  ports  or  harbors  belonging  to  Russian  subjects,  (car- 
rying on  prohibited  traffic,)  or  to  foreign  vessels,  are  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  lfi.  The  foreign  merchant  ships  lying  in  harbor,  or  in  the  roads,  dare,  under  no  pretence,  send  out 
their  boats  to  vessels  at  sea,  or  to  those  already  come  in,  uutil  they  lnve  been  spoken  to  and  visited,  according  to 
the  existing  customs.  Whenever  a  foreign  vessel  hoists  a  yellow  flag,  to  announce  an  infectious  disease  being  on 
board,  or  the  symptoms  of  the  same,  or  any  other  danger  of  which  she  wishes  to  be  freed,  every  communication 
is  interdicted  until  said  flag  is  taken  down.  From  this  rule,  however,  are  excepted  persons  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  whose  boats  are  under  the  colors  of  the  Russian  American  Company. 

Any  vessel  acting  contrary  to  this  regulation  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  17.  No  ballast  may  be  thrown  overboard  but  in  such  places  as  are  appointed  by  the  commanders.  The 
transgressor  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  18.  To  all  foreign  merchant  ships,  during  their  stay  in  anchoring  places,  harbors,  or  roads,  it  is  prohibited 
to  have  their  guns  loaded  either  with  balls  or  cartridges,  under  the  risk  of  paying  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
gun. 

Sec.  19.  No  foreign  merchant  ship  in  port,  or  in  the  roads,  or  riding  at  anchor,  may  fire  guns  or  muskets 
without  previously  informing  the  commander  of  the  phase  or  settlement,  unless  it  be  for  pilots,  signalizing  the  same 
by  the  firing  of  one,  two,  or  three  guns,  and  hoisting  her  colors,  as  is  customary  in  similar  wants.  In  acting  con- 
trary thereto,  she  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  shot. 

Sec.  20.  On  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  ship  in  the  harbor,  or  in  the  roads,  a  boat  will  immediately  be  sent  to  meet 
her,  and  to  deliver  to  the  captain  a  printed  copy  of  these  regulations,  for  which  he  must  give  receipt  in  a  book 
destined  for  the  purpose.  He  is  further  obliged  to  state  in  the  book,  as  per  annexed  form,  all  information  required 
of  foreign  vessels.  All  ships  refusing  to  comply  with  these  regulations  dare  not  approach  the  harbor,  roads,  or  any 
anchoring  place. 


Name  and 
harden  of 
the  vessel. 


What  nation. 


Name  of  the 
owner. 


Name  of  the 
captain. 


Number  of 
the  crew. 


Number  of 
guns. 


Cargo. 


Place  where 

the  vessel 
comes  from. 


Destination  of 

the  vessel. 


Sec.  21.  The  captain  of  a  foreign  merchant  ship,  comiug  to  anchor  in  a  port,  or  in  the  roads,  is  obliged, 
on  his  arrival,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  health  of  the  ship's  crew  ;  and  should,  after  this,  a  contagious  illness  be 
discovered  on  board  of  his  vessel,  he  must  immediately  inform  the  commander  of  the  [dace  thereof.  The  Teasel, 
according  to  circumstances,  will  be  either  sent  off.  or  put  under  quarantine  in  a  place  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  crew  maybe  cured  without  putting  the  inhabitants  in  danger  of  infection.  Should  the  captain  of  such  a 
ship  conceal  the  circumstance,  the  same  will  be  confiscated,  with  her  whole  cargo. 

Sic.  22.  The  master  of  a  vessel,  at  the  request  of  the  commander  of  a  place,  is  obliged  to  produce  a  list  of 
the  whole  crew  and  all  the  passengers;  and,  should  he  omit  any,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
every  one  left  out. 

Sec.  23.  The  captains  are  bound  to  keep  their  crews  in  strict  order  and  proper  behavior  on  the  coasts  and  in 
the  ports,  and  likewise  to  prevent  their  trading  or  bartering  with  the  company's  people.  They  are  answerable  for 
the  conduct  of  their  sailors  and  other  inferiors.  Illicit  trade  carried  on  by  sailors  subjects  the  vessel  to  the  same 
penalty  as  if  done  by  the  captain  himself;  because  it  were  easy  for  the  captains  to  carry  on  smuggling  without 
punishment,  and  justify  themselves  by  throwing  t'ip  fault  on  the  sailors.  Therefore,  every  article  found  upon  sailors, 
which  they  could  not  hide  in  their  pockets,  or  under  their  clothes,  to  screen  from  their  superiors,  sold  or  bought  on 
shore,  will  be  considered  as  contraband  from  the  ship,  and  is  subject  to  the  prescribed  fine. 

Sec.  24.  Foreign  men-of-war  shall  likewise  comply  with  the  above-stated  regulations  for  the  merchant  ships, 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  benefit  of  the  company.  In  case  of  opposition,  complaints  will  be  made  to  their  Gov- 
ernments. 

Sec.  25.  In  case  a  ship  of  the  Russian  Imperial  navy,  or  one  belonging  to  the  Kussian  American  Company, 
meet  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  above-stated  coasts,  in  harbors  or  roads  within  the  before-mentioned  limits,  and  the 
commander  find  grounds,  by  the  present  regulation,  that  the  ship  be  liable  to  seizure,  he  is  to  act  as  follows  : 

Six.  26.  The  commander  of  a  Russian  vessel,  suspecting  a  foreign  to  be  liable  to  confiscation,  must  inquire 
and  search  the  same,  and.  finding  her  guilty,  take  possession  of  her.  Should  the  foreign  vessel  resist,  be  is  to  employ, 
first,  persuasion,  then  threats,  and  at  last  force;  endeavoring,  however,  at  all  events,  to  do  this  with  as  much  reserve 
as  possible.  If  the  foreign  vessel  employ  force  against  force,  then  he  shall  consider  the  same  as  an  evidentenemy, 
and  force  her  to  surrender  according  to  the  naval  laws. 

Skc.  27.  After  getting  every  thing  in  order  and  safety  on  board  the  foreign  vessel,  the  commander  of  the  Rus- 
sian ship,  or  the  officer  sent  by  him,  shall  demand  the  journal  of  the  captured  vessel,  and  on  the  spot  shall  note 
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down  in  tlie  same  that,  on  such  a  day.  month,  and  year,  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  place,  he  met  such  and  such 
a  foreign  vessel  ;  and  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the  circumstance,  pursuit,  and,  finally,  of  the  seizure.  Alter 
signing  t!  e  same,  he  shall  desire  the  captain  o   the  captured  vessel  to  confirm  the  same  in  his  ovn  handwriting. 

Should  he.  however,  refuse  to  sign  the  same,  the  Russian  officer  is  to  reneat  his  summons  in  presence  of  all  the 
officers;  and  if,  on  this,  it  he  again  refused,  and  nobody  will  sign  in  lieu  of  the  captain,  he  is  then  to  add  this  cir- 
cums  anee.  signed  by  him.-elf. 

Alter  this  arrangement  the  journal,  list  of  the  crew,  passports,  invoices,  accounts,  and  all  further  papers,  respect- 
ing the  views  and  pursuits  of  the  voyage  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  put  up  in  one  parcel,  as  well  as  all  private  papers, 
viz:  the  journals  of  the  officers,  letters,  \c,  and  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Russian  officer,  and  those  of  the  captain 
and  first  officer  of  the  foreign  vessel.  This  packet  shall  remain  unsealed  with  the  commander  of  the  Russian  vessel 
until  their  arrival  in  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  l'aul,  where  it  shall  be  deposited  in  the  court,  as  mentioned  in  section 
33.  Besides  this,  every  thing  else  must  be  sealed  by  the  Russian  officer  and  the  foreign  captain  that  is  not 
requisite  for  the  continuation  of  the  voyage  to  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  excepting  the  effects  for  imme- 
diate and  sole  use  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  shall  not  be  withheld  from  them. 

Sec.  2-<.  Having  thus  fixed  all  means  of  precaution,  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  the  foreign  vessel  shall  instantly 
make  his  report  to  his  chief,  and  a«ait  his  orders. 

Sec  2',).  Thus  Bhould,  by  any  cause  stated  in  the  second,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  twenty-first  sections  of  these 
regulations,  a  foreign  vessel  be  subjected  to  confiscation  in  any  port  near  the  settlements  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  the  commander  of  that  settlement  is  obliged  either  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  man-of-war,  if 
there  be  any.  and  the  commander  of  which,  on  receipt  of  a  written  request,  is  obliged  to  arrest  the  vessel,  and  use 
all  the  precautions  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  article ;  or,  if  there  be  no  Russian  man-of-war  in  the  harbDr  or  its 
neighborhood,  and  the  commander  of  the  settlement  find  th  it  he  and  his  people  can  arrest  the  vessel  by  themselves, 
be  then  is  to  act  according  to  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  and  twenty-eighth  sections ;  and,  putting  ashore  the 
captain,  and  every  means  of  get'ing  the  vessel  away,  he  must  endeavour,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  information  of 
this  event,  either  to  the  governor  of  the  colonies  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  or  the  commander  of  the  Im- 
perial man-of-war.  if  it  be  known  where  she  lies. 

Sec.  30.  When,  in  consequence  of  such  a  report,  the  governor  of  the  colonies  shall  send  a  company's  vessel,  or 
a  Government  vessel  arriving,  then  the  commander  of  the  place  shall  deliver  up  the  vessel  seized,  and  all  belonging 
to  her,  and  shall  report  respecting  his  reasons  for  confiscating  the  vessel. 

Sec  31.  The  commander  of  the  vessel  taking  charge  of  the  seizure,  per  inventory,  shall  examine  immediately 
into  all  circumstances  mentioned,  and  compare  it  with  the  accounts  of  the  commander  of  the  settlement,  who  will 
give  every  elucidation  required. 

Sec.  32.  All  vessels  detained  by  Russian  ir.en-of-w.ir  are  ordered  by  these  regulations  to  be  brought  to  the 
port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  where  the  sentence  is  to  be  passed  on  them  by  a  court  established  for  adjudging  such 

Sec.  33.  This  court,  under  the  presidency  of  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka,  shall  consist  of  the  threo  senior 
officers  under  him,  and  of  the  commissioner  of  the  Russian  American  Company. 

Sec.  34.  As  soon  as  a  Russian  vessel,  bringing  into  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  a  foreign  vessel  arrested  by 
her,  has  come  to  anchor  in  the  place  assigned  her,  the  commander  of  her  is  immediately  to  repair  to  the  com- 
mander of  Kamtschatka,  stating  briefly  what  vessel  he  has  brought  in,  the  number  of  the  crew  and  of  the  sick, 
specifying  their  diseases,  and  reporting  likewise  whether  the  vessel  has  sufficient  victuals,  and  what  goods,  guns, 
and  other  arms,  powder,  &c,  are  on  board. 

Sec.  3.5.  The  commander  of  Kamtschatka,  on  receiving  this  report,  will  order  two  officers  and  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  on  board  the  detained  vessel. 

BBC.  3fi.  These  two  officers,  together  with  the  officers  who  brought  in  the  detained  ship,  when  on  board,  are  to 
summon  the  master,  and  two  of  his  mates,  or  men  in  command  next  to  him.  inspect  all  the  seals  put  on  the  vessel, 
and  then,  taking  them  off,  begin  immediately  to  make  an  accurate  lift  of  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  vessel. 

Sec.  37.  This  list  is  to  be  signed  by  all  the  officers  on  both  sides  who  were  present  in  drawing  it  up.  The 
commander  of  Kamtschatka  is  to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  secure  from  embezzlement  or  damage  all  effects 
belonging  to  the  detained  vessel. 

Sec.  38.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  are  then  to  be  sent  ashore  to  such  places  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander of  Kamtschatka.  and  remain  there  until  the  close  of  the  investigation. 

BBC  89.  The  commander  of  the  Russian  vessel  is  obliged,  in  the  course  of  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  port 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  to  make  a  minute  representation  to  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  of  all  that  shall  have 
happened  at  the  detention  of  the  foreign  vessel  brought  in  by  him,  and  to  deliver  said  vessel,  together  with  the 
sealed  packet  containing  her  papers,  expressed  in  section  27. 

Sec.  -JO.  If  tin-  Unaou  vessel  that  brought  into  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  a  foreign  vessel  cannot,  for 
reasons,  remain  there  until  the  close  of  the  investigation,  but  be  oblige!  to  proceed  to  sea  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
commander,  in  order  not  to  detain  hor.  shall  use  all  possible  despatch,  by  bringing  forward  the  investigation  of  such 
points  as  may  require  the  presence  of  the  Russian  vessel. 

Sec.  41.  Having  settled  every  thing  on  board  (be  arrested  vessel,  and  landed  tli3  crew,  the  court  shall  imme- 
diately open  the  session,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  the  solution  of  the  inquiry,  "  Whether  the 
vessel  be  lawfully  arrested  or  not  ?  " 

42.   In  order  to  ascertain  this,  the  following  proofs  shall  be  substantiated  : 

1st.  That  the  vessel  was  met  with  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  these  regulations, 
and  that  her  having  been  within  said  limits  was  not  occasioned  by  reasons  stated  in  stction  3. 

2d.  That  the  vessel  is  a  1  iwful  prize  by  virtue  of  the  sections  2,  11,  12,  14,  and  21  of  these  regulations,  and 
section  —  of  the  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  Russian  man-of-war. 

Sec.  43.  In  order  to  decide  either  case,  the  court  is  to  inspect  all  documents  presented,  and,  tracing  on  one  part 
all  proof!  of  guilt,  and  on  the  other  all  doubts  which  might  clear  the  foreign  vessel,  summon  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  tin;  Russian  vessel  to  give  all  additional  information  deemed  needful  ,•  and  completing  thus  all  circumstances 
condemning  the  foreign  vessel,  the  court  shall  draw  up  a  clear  statement  of  the  reasons  of  her  condemnation. 

Bra.  I  I.  Should  toe  court,  in  making  out  said  statement,  find  that  the  foreign  vessel  has  been  arrested  without 
(ufBeient  canse,  .aid  court,  on  pawing  the  sentence, is  to  determine  the  damages  suffered  by  such  detention,  and  to 
famish  both  parties  with  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution. 

B»  I  •"..  In  the  course  of  two  days  both  partial  shall  declare  whether  they  arc  satisfied  with  the  de  ision  of  the 
court  or  not,  and  in  the  latter  case  (should  it  happen,  assign  it  in  writing. 

Si  <  16.  Should  both  parties  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  then  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  is 
to  releas-  immediately  the  detained  vessel,  returning  every  thing  to  the  master  according  to  the  inventory,  along 
with  the  adjudged  damages,  exacting  them  from  whomsoever  is  to  pay  the  same. 
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Sec.  47.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  court  receive  on  tiie  third  day  an  appeal  from  its  decision,  it  is  bound  to  take 
that  appeal  into  immediate  consideration,  and,  finding  it  just,  to  change  its  decision  ;  if  not,  to  confirm  the  same,  and 
make  it  known  to  the  parties  a  second  time.  After  this,  uo  representations  shall  be  admitted,  am!  both  parties  shall 
lie  summoned  before  the  court,  which  will  allow  them  to  make  their  protest  in  writing,  and  will  then  state  all  the 
reasons  why  the  sentence  passed  should  be  cairicd  into  execution. 

Sec.  48.  if  the  court  find  by  the  indictment  that  the  vessel  bas  been  lawfully  detained,  then  the  master  of  the 
foreigu  vessel,  or  the  two  oldest  in  command  under  him,  shall  be  summoned,  and  the  reasons  of  their  detention  made 
kin. -.mi  to  them,  giving  them  a  certified  copy  of  the  condemnation. 

Sec.  49.  The  court  is  to  receive  within  three  days,  and  no  later,  the  icpresentations  of  the  master;  and  if  he  do 
not  present  the  same  within  the  time  limited,  the  court  summoning  him,  with  two  of  his  crew,  notifies  that  his  silence 
is  received  as  a  mark  of  compliance,  and  that  the  condemnation  is  just. 

Sec.  50.  In  this  case  the  court  comes  to  its  final  decision,  which,  on  the  following  day,  is  communicated  to  the 
whole  crew  of  the  foreign  vessel,  who  shall  sign,  all  and  every  one,  that  such  >eutence  has  been  made  known  to 
them  ;  after  which,  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  is  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  court  into  execution,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

Sec.  51.  Should,  however,  the  master  deliver  within  the  limited  time  his  protest,  then  the  court,  examining  it 
with  all  possible  impartiality,  shall  call  for  all  further  explanations ;  and,  having  inserted  the  whole  into  the  journal 
of  the  court,  shall  pass  a  final  sentence,  and  pronounce  it  as  stated  in  section  -i~. 

Sf.c.  52.  If  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  the  arrested  vessel  be  released,  and  adjudged  to  receive  damages  for 
her  detention,  and  if  the  vessel  has  been  arrested  by  any  of  the  company's  officers,  and  the  damages  are  not  above 
five  .thousand  rubles,  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  shall  demand  immediate  payment  of  said  sum  from  the  officer 
of  the  Russian  American  Company;  but  if  the  damages  exceed  that  sum,  he  is  to  notify  it  to  the  company's  office, 
and  give  to  the  foreign  master  a  certificate;  but  the  money  cannot  be  paid  by  the  company  otherwise  than  after  the 
inspection  and  resolution  of  its  court  of  directors.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  vessel  has  been  detained  un- 
lawfully by  a  Russian  man-of-war,  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  is  to  pay  the  adjudged  damages  (not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  rubles)  out  of  any  Government  sum,  and  to  report  in  order  to  incash  it  from  the  guilty;  but 
if  the  damages  should  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  rubles,  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  is  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  receipt  of  that  money  after  the  regulation  and  confirmation  of  the  Russian  Government. 

Sec.  53.  The  reimbursement  of  such  damages  as  may  have  been  incurred  by  unlawful  detention  shall  he  exacted 
from  the  commander,  and  all  officers  of  the  man-of-war  who,  having  been  called  by  the  commander  to  a  council, 
shall  have  given  their  opinion  that  such  a  ship  ought  to  be  detained. 

Sec.  54.  As  soon  as  a  foreign  ship  is  sentenced  to  be  confiscated,  the  comman  er  of  Kamtschatka  is  to  make 
due  arrangements  for  transporting  the  crew  to  Ochotzk,  and  from  thence  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  in  order 
to  enable  every  one  of  them  to  reach  his  own  country.  With  the  confiscated  ship  and  cargo  he  is  to  act  as  with  a 
prize  taken  in  time  of  war. 

b'Ec.  55.  After  this,  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  shall  order  a  committee  to  value  the  vessel  and  her  cargo. 
This  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  one  member  appointed  by  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka,  one  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  man-of-war,  and  a  third  by  the  Russian  American  Company. 

Sec.  56.  These  commissioners  are  to  make  up  a  specified  list  and  valuation,  according  to  the  following  rules  : 

1st.  All  piovisions,  rigging,  iron,  powder,  and  arms  shall  be  put  down  at  such  prices  as  they  cost  Govern- 
ment there. 

2d.  All  merchandises  which  might  be  used  in  Kamtschatka  and  the  company's  colonies,  and  which  are  carried 
there  at  times  from  Russia,  shall  be  valued  at  their  prices  then  existing. 

3d.  All  goods  which  are  not  imported  into  these  places  from  Russia,  but  are  wanted  there,  shall  be  valued  like 
goods  brought  from  Russia,  being  the  nearest  to  them,  and  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 

■4th.  All  goods  not  in  use  at  Kamtschatka  or  the  colonies,  shall  be  sent  to  Irkutzk,and  sold  at  public  auction  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  57.  The  said  commissioners  shall  present  their  valuation  to  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  for  his  appro- 
bation ;  who,  in  case  of  not  finding  the  same  exact,  shall  return  it  with  his  remarks,  and  shall  appoint  other  officers 
to  inspect  such  articles  as  may  appear  unfairly  valued. 

Sec.  58.  If  the  commissioners  hereafter  continue  in  their  opinion,  and  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  find  it 
in. possible  to  agree  there! o,  he  shall  provisionally  consent,  and  leave  the  final  decision  to  Government. 

Si:c.  59.  A< cording  to  this  valuation,  the  commander  of  Kamtschatka  shall  mark  for  the  use  of  Government 
all  those  articles  which  he  thinks  are  wanted  ;  the  remainder  is  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  or  of 
the  Russian  American  Company.  The  seized  vessel  shall  be  valued  by  the  court,  and  the  valuation  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  with  a  report  whether  such  a  vessel  is  wanted  for  Government  service  or  not. 

Sec.  60.  The  whole  sum  of  valuation  of  the  confiscated  vessel  and  cargo  is  to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner  : 
the  expenses  necessary  to  forward  the  ship's  crew  to  one  of  the  porta  on  the  Baltic  are  to  be  deducted,  and  the 
remaining  sum  divided,  if  the  vessel  has  been  taken  by  the  Russian  American  Company's  officers,  and  carried  to 
the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  by  a  ship  of  said  company,  without  the  interference  of  a  man-of-war,  into  live 
parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  Government,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  to  the  American  Company  ;  if  the  vessel 
be  taken  in  any  of  the  company's  settlements  by  the  company's  officers,  but  brought  to  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul  by  a  man-of-war.  after  deducting  one  fifth  for  Government,  two-fifths  are  to  btlong  to  the  crew  of  the  man- 
of-war,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  to  the  Russian  American  Company  ;  and,  finally,  if  such  foreign  vessel  be  de- 
tained by  men-of-war  only,  without  the  assistance  of  the  company's  officers,  then,  after  deducting  one-fifth  for 
(Jov  eminent,  the  remainder  is  left  to  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war. 

But  if  a  vessel  be  taken  by  the  conjoint  forces  of  a  man-of-war  and  a  company's  venal,  then  the  prize  shall  be 
On  idea  between  them,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  regulating  the  same  according  to  the  number  of  guns. 

^  Sec.  61.  The  sum  coming  to  the  officers  of  the  man-of-war  shall  be  divided  according  to  the  rules  for  dividing 
prizes  in  time  of  war.  In  all  cases,  officers  who  had  a  share  in  seizing  foreign  vessels  convicted  of  the  intention  of 
infringing  the  privileges  most  graciously  granted  to  the  Russian  American  Company  may  expect  to  receive  tokens 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  approbation,  especially  when,  after  deducting  tho  expenses  for  conveying  the  crew,  their 
part  in  the  prize  money  should  prove  but  trifling. 

Sec.  02.  If  a  foreign  vessel,  detained  by  a  Russian,  being  under  the  command  of  a  Russian  officer,  should  be 
cast  away  before  reaching  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

It  the  foreign  vessel  alone  be  lost,  and  the  Russian  accompanying  her  arrive  at  the  port  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
then  the  court  acts  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  to  determine  whether  that  n  Mel  MM  lawfully  seized.  In  this 
case  Government  takes  upon  itself  the  expenses  of  conveying  to  a  port  of  the  Baltic  such  of  the  ship's  crew  as  were 
saved.  But  if  such  essel  should  not  bo  proved  to  have  been  detained  lawfully,  then,  independent  of  those  expenses, 
the  ship  shall  be  valued,  and  such  valuation  forwarded  to  Government  for  the  payment  of  what  may  be  deemed 
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just.     At  the  same  time,  investigations  shall  bo  made  on  the  loss  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  officer  that  had  ihe  command 
(if  saved)  is  to  be  tried  according  to  the  maritime  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  63.  The  commander  of  Kamtschatka  is  bound  to  make  a  special  report  to  the  Governor  General  of  Sibe- 
ria respecting  every  circumstance  happening  to  foreign  vessels,  annexing  copies  of  all  documents,  journals,  and 
sentences  of  the  court,  and  of  all  papers  relating  thereunto. 

COUNT  D.  GURIEF,  Minister  of  Finances. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Poletica. 

Sir:  Department  of  State,  Washington,  February  2.5,  1822.    . 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  note  of  the  lltb  instant,  enclosing  a  printed  copy  of  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Russian  American  Company,  and  sanctioned  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
foreigners  in  the  waters  bordering  on  the  establishments  of  that  company  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inform  you  that  he  has  seen  with  surprise,  in  this  edict, 
the  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  on  the  part  of  Russia,  extending  io  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude  on  this 
continent,  and  a  regulation  interdicting  to  all  commercial  vessels  other  than  Russian,  upon  the  penalty  of  seizure 
and  confiscation,  the  approach  upon  the  high  seas  within  one  hundred  Italian  miles  of  the  shores  to  which  that  claim 
is  made  to  apply.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  His  Imperial  Majesty  have  always  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character;  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Government  to  preserve  them  in  that  state.  It  was  expected, 
before  anv  act  which  should  define  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  Uirted  States  and  Russia  on  this 
continent,  that  the  same  would  have  been  arranged  by  treaty  between  the  pa-ties.  To  exclude  the  vessels  of  our 
citizens  from  the  shore,  beyond  the  ordinary  distance  to  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends,  has  excited  still 
greater  surprise. 

This  ordinance  affects  so  deeply  the  rights  of  the  United  Stites  and  of  their  citizens,  that  I  am  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  you  are  authorized  to  give  explanations  of  the  grounds  of  right,  upon  principles  generally  recog- 
nised by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  which  can  warrant  the  claims  and  regulations  contained  in  it. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  assure  vou  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

The  Chevalier  de  Poletica, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minuter  Plenipotentiary  from  Russia. 


[Translation.]  * 
The  Chevalier  de  Poletica  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir:  Washington,  February  28,  1822. 

I  received  two  days  since  the  letter  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me  on  the  same  day,  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  my  note  of  the  11th  current,  by  which  I  discharged  the 
orders  of  my  Government  in  communicating  to  you  the  new  regulation  adopted  by  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany, and  sanctioned  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my  august  sovereign,  on  the  4th  [16th]  of  September,  1821, 
relative  to  foreign  commerce  in  the  waters  which  border  upon  the  establishments  of  the  said  company  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America. 

Readily  yielding,  sir,  to  the  desire  expressed  by  you  in  your  letter  of  knowing  the  rights  and  principles  upon 
which  are  founded  the  determinate  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  from 
Bhering's  strait  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  I  am  happy  to  fulfil  this  task  by  only  calling  your  attention 
to  the  following  historical #acts,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  contested: 

The  first  discoveries  of  the  liussians  on  the  northwest  continent  of  America  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Empe- 
ror Peter  I.  They  belong  to  the  attempt  made  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  this  great  monarch  to  find  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Icy  sea  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 

In  172N  the  celebmted  Captain  Bhering  made  his  first  voyage.  The  recital  of  his  discoveries  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  the  Empress  Anne  intrusted  to  Captain  Bhering  (1741)  a  new  expedition  in 
these  same  latitudes.  She  sent  with  him  the  academicians  Gmidin,  Delile  dela  (!ray»re,  Jhiller,  Steller,  Fisher, 
Kramimeaf,  Krcecheviniroff.  and  others  ;  and  the  first  chart  of  these  countries  which  is  known  was  the  result  of 
their  labors,  published  in  1758.  Besides  the  strait  which  bears  the  name  of  the  chief  of  this  expedition,  he  dis- 
covered a  great  part  of  the  islands  which  are  found  between  the  two  continents;  Cape  or  Mount  St.  Elias,  which 
still  bears  this  name  upon  all  the  charts,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Bhering,  who  discovered  it  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  of  this  saint;  and  his  second,  Captain  Tchiricoff,  pushed  his  discoveries  as  far  M  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude. 

The  Brat  private  expeditions  undertaken  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America  go  back  as  far  as  the  year  1743. 

In  1703,  the  Russian  establishments  had  already  extended  as  far  as  the  island  of  Kodiak,  (or  Kiclitak.)  In 
177'-.  Cook  found  them  at  Oimalashka,  and  some  Russian  inscriptions  at  Kodiak.  Vancouver  saw  the  Russian 
establishment  in  the  bay  of  Kinai.  In  fine,  Captains  Mirs,  Portlock,and  l.a  Perouse  unanimously  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  liussian  establishments  in  these  latitudes. 

If  the  Imperial  Government  had  at  the  time  published  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Russian  navigators  after 
Rhering  and  Tchiricoff,  (Viz.  Chlodiloff,  Screbreinieoff,  Krassilnicoff,  Paycoft".  Poushcareff,  LazarefT,  Medwedeff, 
Solowieff.  Lewashcff.  Krenitsin.  and  others,)  no  one  could  refuse  to  Russia  the  right  of  first  discovery,  nor  could 
even  any  one  deny  her  that  of  first  occupation. 

Moreover,  when  D.Jose  Martinez  was  sent,  in  1789.  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  form  an  establishment  in  Van- 
couver's island,  ind  to  remove  foreigners  from  thence  under  the  pretext  that  all  that  coast  belonged  to  Spain,  be 
gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  the  Russian  colonies  and  navigators  ;  yet  the  Spanish  Government  was  not  igno- 
rant of  their  existence,  for  this  very  Martinez  had  visited  tbein  the  year  betore.  The  report  which  Captain  Males- 
p'ma  made  of  the  results  of  his  voyage  proves  that  the  Spaniards  very  well  knew  of  the  Russian  colonies,  and  in 
this  very  report  it  is  seen  that  the  court  of  Madrid  acknowledged  that  its  possessions  upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  ought  not  to  extend  to  the  north  of  Cape  Blanc,  taken  from  the  point  of  Trinity,  situated  under  42°  50'  of 
north  latitude. 

When,  in  1  799,  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  granted  to  the  present  American  Company  its  first  charter,  he  gave  it  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  which  belonged  to  Russia,  from  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  norti 
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latitude  to  Rhering's  strait.     He  permitted  them  to  extend  their  discoveries  to  the  south,  and  there  to  formestah 
lishments,  provided  they  did  not  encroach  upon  thn  territory  occupied  by  other  Powers. 

This  net,  when  made  public,  excited  no  claim  on  the  part  of  other  cabinets,  not  even  on  that  of  Madrid,  which 
confirms  that  it  did  not  extend  its  pretensions  to  the  sixtieth  degree. 

When  the  Government  of  tho  United  States  treated  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  northwest  coast, 
it  was  able  to  acquire,  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  the  right  to  all  that  belonged  to  the  Spaniards  north  of  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  latitude;  but  this  treaty  says  nothing  positive  concerning  the  northern  boundary  of  this  cession, 
because,  in  fact,  Spain  well  knew  that  she  could  not  say  that  the  coast  as  far  as  tho  sixtieth  degree  belonged  to  her. 

From  this  faithful  exposition  of  known  facts,  it  is  easy,  sir,  as  it  appear*  to  me,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  tho 
rights  of  Russia  to  the  extent  of  the  northwest  coast,  specified  in  the  regulation  of  the  Russian  American  Compauy, 
rest  upon  the  three  bases  required  by  the  general  law  of  nations  and  immemorial  usage  among  nations — that  is,  upon 
the  title  of  first  discovery;  upon  the  title  of  6rst  occupation;  and,  in  the  last  place,  upon  that  which  results  from  a 
peaceable  and  uncontested  possession  of  more  than  half  a  century — an  epoch,  consequently,  several  years  anterior 
to  that  when  the  United  States  took  their  place  among  independent  nations. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident,  that  if  the  right  of  the  possession  of  a  certain  extent  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  only  devolves  upon  thorn  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  of  22d  of  February, 
1819,  (and  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  good  any  other  title,)  this  treaty  could  not  confer  upon  the  Ame- 
rican Government  any  right  of  claim  against  the  limits  assigned  to  the  Russian  possessions  upon  the  same  coast, 
because  Spain  herself  had  never  pretended  to  similar  right. 

The  Imperial  Government,  in  assigning  for  limits  to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
on  the  one  side  Bhering's  strait,  and  on  the  other  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  has  only  made  a  moderate 
use  of  an  incontestable  right;  since  the  Russian  navigators,  who  were  the  first  to  explore  that  part  of  the  American 
continent,  in  1741,  pushed  their  discovery  as  far  as  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  fifty-first  degree, 
therefore,  is  no  more  than  a  mean  point  between  the  Russian  establishment  of  New  Archangel,  situated  under  the 
fifty-seventh  degree,  and  the  American  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  found  under  the  forty-sixth 
degree  of  the  same  latitude. 

All  these  considerations  united  have  concurred  in  inspiring  tho  Imperial  Government  with  an  entire  conviction 
that,  in  the  last  arrangements  adopted  in  Russia  relative  to  her  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast,  the  legitimate 
right  of  no  foreign  Power  has  been  infringed.  In  this  couviction,  the  Emperor,  my  august  sovereign,  has  judged 
that  his  good  right,  and  the  obligation  imposed  by  Providence  upon  him  to  protect  with  all  his  power  the  interests 
of  his  subjects,  sufficientlyjustified  the  measures  last  taken  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  in  favor  of  the  Russian  Ame- 
rican Company,  without  its  being  necessary  to  clothe  them  with  the  sanction  of  treaties. 

I  shall  be  more  succinct,  sir,  in  the  exposition  of  tho  motives  which  determined  the  Imperial  Government  to 
prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  the  northwest  coast  of  America  belonging  to  Russia  within  the  distance 
of  at  least  one  hundred  Italian  miles.  This  measure,  however  severe  it  may  at  first  view  appear,  is,  after  all,  but  a 
measure  of  prevention.  It  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  culpable  enterprises  of  foreign  adventurers,  who,  uot 
content  with  exercising  upon  the  coasts  above  mentioned  an  illicit  trade  very  prejudicial  to  the  rights  reserved 
entirely  to  the  Russian  American  Company,  take  upou  them  besides  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives 
in  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  exciting  them  likewise  in  every  manner  to  resistance  and  revolt  against  the 
authorities  there  established. 

The  American  Government  doubtless  recollects  that  the  irregular  conduct  of  these  adventurers,  the  majority 
of  whom  was  composed  of  American  citizens,  has  been  the  object  of  the  most  pressing  remonstrances  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  the  Fedei  al  Government  from  the  time  that  diplomatic  missions  were  organized  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. These  remonstrances,  repeated  at  different  times,  remain  constantly  without  effect,  and  tho  inconveniences 
to  which  they  ought  to  bring  a  remedy  continue  to  increase. 

The  Imperial  Government,  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  American  Government,  has  always  abstained  from 
attributing  the  ill  success  of  its  remonstrances  to  any  other  motives  than  those  which  flow  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  from  tho  very  nature  of  the  institutions  which  govern  the  national  affairs  of  the  American  federation. 
But  the  high  opinion  which  the  Emperor  has  always  entertained  of  the  rectitude  of  the  American  Government  can- 
not exempt  him  from  tho  care  which  his  sense  of  justice  towards  his  own  subjects  imposes  upon  him.  Pucific 
means  not  having  brought  any  alleviation  to  the  just  grievances  of  the  Russian  American  Company  against  foreign 
navigators  in  the  waters  which  environ  their  establishments  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment saw  itself  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  means  of  coercion,  and  of  measuring  the  rigor 
according  to  the  inveterate  character  of  the  evil  to  which  it  wished  to  put  a  stop.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  discover,  on 
examining  closely  tho  last  regulation  of  tho  Russian  American  Company,  that  no  spirit  of  hostility  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  its  formation.  The  most  minute  precautions  have  been  taken  in  it  to  prevent  abuses  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  commanders  of  Russian  cruisers  appointed  for  the  execution  of  said  regulation.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
not  been  neglected  to  givo  all  the  timely  publicity  necessary  to  put  those  on  their  guard  against  whom  the  measure 
is  aimed. 

Its  action,  therefore,  can  only  reach  the  foreign  vessels,  which,  in  spite  of  the  notification,  will  expose  themselves 
to  seizure  by  infringing  upon  the  lino  marked  out  in  the  regulation.  The  Government  flatters  itself  that  these 
cases  will  be  very  rare  ;  if  all  remain  as  at  preseut  appears,  not  one. 

I  onght,  in  the  last  place,  to  request  you  to  consider,  sir.  that  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ex- 
tend, on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  from  Bhering's  strait  to  the  fifty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  ou 
the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  from  the  same  strait  to  the  forty-fifth  degree.  The  extent  of 
sea,  of  which  these  possessions  form  the  limits,  comprehends  all  the  conditions  which  are  ordinarily  attached  to  shut 
mors  fermees,)  and  the  Russian  Government  might  consequently  judge  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this 
sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that  of  entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners.  But  it  preferred 
only  asserting  its  essential  tights,  without  taking  anv  advantage  of  localities. 

The  Emperor,  my  august  sovereign,  sets  a  very  high  value  upon  the  maintenance  of  tho  relations  of  amity  and 
good  understanding  which  have  till  now  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  The  dispositions  of  His  Imperial 
.Majesty  in  this  regard  have  never  failed  appearing  at  all  times  when  an  occasion  has  presented  itself  in  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  tho  United  States  with  the  European  Powers;  and  surely,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  peace,  Russia 
does  not  think  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  maritime  interests  of  the  United  States — she  who  has  constantly  respected 
them  in  those  difficult  circumstances  in  which  Europe  has  been  seen  to  be  placed  in  the  latter  times,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  which  the  United  States  havo  been  unable  to  avert. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most  obodient,  humble  servant. 

PIERRE  1)E  POLETKJA. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Be  Poletica. 

Sir:  Department  of  State,  Washington,  March  30,  1822. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  deduction  which  it  contains  of  the  grounds  upon  which  articles  of  regulation  of  the  Russian  American 
Company  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  extended  the  claim  of  Russia  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  to  the  fifty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude,  its  only  foundation  appears  to  be  the  existence  of  the  small  settlement  of  Novo  Archan- 
gelsk,  situated,  not  on  the  American  continent,  but  upon  a  small  island  in  latitude  57°;  and  the  principle  upon  which 
you  state  that  this  claim  is  now  advanced  is,  that  the  fifty-first  degree  is  equidistant  from  that  settlement  of  Novo 
Archangelsk  and  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river.  But,  from  the  same 
statement,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1799,  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Emperor  Paul  to  the  Russian  American 
Company  were  fixed  at  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that,  in  assuming  now  the  latitude  51°,  a  new  preten- 
sion is  asserted,  to  which  no  settlement  made  since  the  year  1 799  has  given  the  color  of  a  sanction. 

This  pretension  is  to  be  considered  not  only  with  reference  to  the  question  of  territorial  right,  but  also  to  that 
prohibition  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  including  those  of  tue  United  States,  to  approach  within  one  hundred 
Italian  miles  of  the  coasts.  From  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their 
vessels  have  freely  navigated  those  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate  them  is  a  part  of  that  independence. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Russian  Government  might  have  justified  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Pacific  ocean  as  a  close  sea,  because  it  claims  territory  both  on  its  American  and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  latitude  51°  north,  is  not  less  than  ninety  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  four  thousand  miles. 

As  little  can  the  United  States  accede  to  the  justice  of  the  reason  assigned  for  the  prohibition  above  mentioned. 
The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  commerce  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  northwest  coast 
of  America,  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  other  nations,  even  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  is  as  clear  and 
indisputable  as  that  of  navigating  the  seas.  That  right  has  never  been  exercised  in  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  Russia  ;■ 
and  although  general  complaints  have  occasionally  been  made  on  the  subject  of  this  commerce  by  some  of  your 
predecessors,  no  specific  ground  of  charge  has  ever  beeu  alleged  by  them  of  any  transaction  in  it  which  the  United 
States  were,  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  bound  either  to  restrain  or  to  punish.  Had  any  such 
charge  been  made,  it  would  have  received  the  most  pointed  attention  of  this  Government,  with  the  sincerest  and 
firmest  disposition  to  perform  every  act  and  obligation  of  justice  to  yours  which  could  have  been  required.  I  am 
commanded  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  assure  you  that  this  disposition  will  continne  to  be  entertained, 
together  with  the  earnest  desire  that  the  most  harmonious  relations  between  the  two  countries  may  be  preserved. 

Relying  upon  the  assurance  in  your  note  of  similar  dispositions  reciprocally  entertained  by  His  Imperial  Majesty 
towards  the  United  States,  the  President  is  persuaded  that  the  citizens  of  this  Union  will  remain  unmolested  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  lawful  commerce,  and  that  no  effect  will  be  given  to  an  interdiction  manifestly  incompatible 
with  their  rights. 

I  am  happy  to  renew  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 


The  Chevalier  de  Poletica,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  <L-c.,from  Russia. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


[Translation.] 
The  Chevalier  de  Poletica  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir:  AVashington,  March  21,  [April  2,]  1822. 

I  had  the  honor  yesterday  to  receive  the  letter  which  you  were  pleased  to  address  to  me,  dated  30th  March 
last ;  and,  not  being  authorized  to  continue  the  discussion  to  which  it  refers,  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  contents  of  that  letter  ad  referendum,  reserving  myself  to  communicate  it  to  my  Government  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  consideration  some  observations  which  have 
been  suggested  to  me  by  certain  passages  in  your  letter  which  require  particular  notice. 

In  the  first  official  letter  which  1  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you,  dated  10th  ['28th]  February  last,  I  thought 
I  had  succeeded  in  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  rights  of  Russia  to  the  possession  of  a  certain  extent  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  as  far  as  these  rights  can  be  rendered  legitimate  by  the  first  discovery,  the  first  occupation 
anil  a  possession  not  contested  for  more  than  half  a  century — tliat  these  rights,  I  say,  go  back  to  times  considerably 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I. 

W  hen  this  sovereign  granted,  in  1 799,  to  the  Russian  American  Company  its  first  charter  of  incorporation,  there 
had  never  been  a  question  about  abandoning  to  that  company  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  one  determinate  portion 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  all  its  plenitude.  The  question  was  purely  and  simply  of  conceding  to  the 
said  company  a  part  of  the  sovereignty,  or  rather  certain  exclusive  privileges  of  commerce,  and  it  is  in  this  view 
that  the  act  of  1799,  to  which  you  refer,  sir,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  operations  of  the  Russian  American  Company. 

The  right*  of  sovereignty  belonging  to  Russia  could  lose  nothing  of  their  local  extent  in  consequence  of  the 
concessions  made  to  that  company  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  That  these  rights  extended,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  farther  south  than  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  appears  evident  from  the  structure  of 
the  third  article  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  authorizes  the  company  to  form  establishments  south  of  the  fifty- 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

But  what  will  dispel  even  the  shadow  of  doubt  in  this  regard  is  the  authentic  fact  that,  in  1  789,  the  Spanish  packet 
St.  Charier,  commanded  by  Captain  Uaro,  found,  in  the  latitude  4rtJ  and  49°,  Russian  establishments  to  the  number 
of  eight,  consisting,  in  the  whole,  of  twenty  families,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  individuals.  These  were  the 
descendant!  of  the  companions  of  Captain  Tehiricoff,  who  was  supposed  till  then  to  have  perished. 

With  such  titles  justifying  the  rights  claimed  by  Russia,  you  yourself,  sir,  will  agree  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  the  liussian  establishment  at  Novo  Archangelsk  be  small  or  large.  If  the  rights  of  territorial  possession 
were  measured  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  points  occupied,  what  would  become  of  those  of  the  United 
State*  npon  a  very  considerable  extent  of  the  same  northwest  coast?  for  the  only  American  establishment  ever  yet 
known  is  certainly  very  inferior  in  stability  to  that  of  Russia  at  Novo  Archangelsk. 

In  the  same  manner  the  great  extent  of  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude  cannot  invalidate 
the  right  which  Russia  may  have  of  considering  that  part  of  the  ocean  as  close.  But  as  the  Imperial  Government 
has  nof,  thought  fit  to  take  advantage  of  that  right,  all  further  discussion  on  this  subject  would  be  idle. 
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As  to  the  right  claimed  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  without  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  Russia,  the  Imperial  Government 
will  not  certainly  think  of  limiting  it,  and  still  less  of  attacking  it  there.  But  I  cannot  dissemble,  sir,  that  this  same 
trade  beyond  the  fifty-first  degree  will  meet  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  for  which  the  American  owners  will 
only  have  to  accuso  their  own  imprudence  after  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Russian  Americas  Company  in  their  absolute  integrity. 

I  shall  not  finish  this  letter  without  repeating  to  you.  sir,  the  very  positive  assurance  which  I  have  already  had 
the  honor  once  of  expressing  to  you,  that,  in  every  case  where  the  American  Government  shall  judge  it  necessary 
to  make  explanations  to  that  of  the  Emperor,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  rest  assured  that  these  ex- 
planations will  be  always  attended  toby  the  Emperor,  my  august  sovereign,  with  the  most  friendly,  and,  consequently, 
the  most  conciliatory  dispositions. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

PIERRE  DE  POLETICA. 


1824. 
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18th  Congress.]  Jfo.  384.  [2d  Session. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  CONVENTION   WITH   RUSSIA   RELATIVE  TO   NAVIGATION   AND 
TRADE  ON  THE  NORTHWEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA. 

COMMUNICATED   TO   THE   SENATE,   IN   EXECUTIVE  SESSION,   DECEMBER   15,   1824,  AND  THE   INJUNCTION  OP   SECBECT   SINCE 

REMOVED. 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  pro  tempore  : 

I  transmit  to  the  Senate  the  convention  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  5th  (17th;  of  April  last,  referred  to  in 
my  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  together  with  the  documents  appertaining  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
same,  for  the  constitutional  consideration  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  its  ratification. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Washington,  JJecember  13,  1824. 


CONVENTION. 

[Reprinted  literally.] 


Au  nom  do  la  tres  Sainte  et  Indivisible  Trinite :  Le  President  des  Etats  Unis  d'Ame'rique,  et  sa 
Majeste  l'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russies,  voulant  cimenter  les  liens  d'amitie  qui  les  unissent,  et  assurer 
entre  eux  le  maintien  invariable  d'un  parfait  accord,  moyennant  la  presente  Convention,  ont  nomine  pour 
leurs  Plenipotentiaires  a  cet  eflet,  savoir  :  le  President  des  Etats  Unis  d'Amerique,  le  sieur  Hexhy  Midhi.etox, 
citoyen  des  dits  Etats  et  leur  Envoye  Extraordinaire  et  Ministers  Plenipotentiaire  pres  sa  Majeste 
Imperiale,  et  sa  Majeste  rEmpereur  de  toutes  les  Russies,  ses  ames  et  feaux  les  sieurs  Charles  Robert 
Comte  de  Nesselrode,  Conseiller  Priv6  actuel,  Membre  da  Conseil  d'Etat,  Secretaire  d'Etat  Dirigeant  lo 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangcres,  Chambellan  actuel,  Chevalier  de  l'ordro  de  St.  Alexandre  Nevsky,  Grand 
Croix  de  l'ordre  de  St.  Wladimir  de  la  premiere  classe,  Chevalier  de  celui  de  l'Aigle  Blanc  de  Pologne, 
Grand  Croix  de  l'ordre  de  St.  Etienne  d'Hongrie.  Chevalier  des  ordres  du  St.  Esprit  et  dc  St.  Michel,  et 
Grand  Croix  de  celui  de  la  Legion  d'llonneur  de  France,  Chevalier  Grand  Croix  des  ordres  de  l'Aigle  Noir 
ct  de  l'Aigle  Rouge  de  Prusse,  de  PAnnonciade  de  Sardaigne,  <le  Charles  III.  d'Espagne,  dc  St.  Ferdinand, 
et  du  Merite  de  Naples,  de  ('Elephant  de  Danemarc,  de  l'Etoile  Polaire  de  Suede,  de  la  Couronne  de 
Wurtcmburg,  des  Guelphes  de  Hanovro,  du  Lion  Beige,  de  la  Fidelity  de  Bade,  ct  de  St.  Constantin 
do  Parme,  ct  Pierre  de  Poletica,  Conseiller  d'Etat  actuel,  Chevalier  de  l'ordre  de  St.  Anne  de  la  premiere 
classe,  et  Grand  Croix  dc  l'ordre  de  St.  Wladimir  de  la  seconde  ;  lesquels,  apres  avoir  echange  leurs  pleins 
pouvoirs,  trouves  en  bonne  et  due  forme,  ont  arrete  et  signe  les  stipulations  suivantes  : 

Article    Premier.     II   est   convenu   que   dans   aucune  partie   du   grand   ocean,  appele  communement 
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Ocean  Pacific  oa  Mer  du  Sud  les  citoyens  on  sujets  respectifs  des  hautes  puissances  contractantes  no 
seront  ni  troubles,  ni  genes  soit  dans  la  navigation,  soit  dans  l'exploitation  de  la  peche,  soit  dans  la 
faculte  d'aborder  aux  cotes  sur  des  points  qui  ne  seroient  pas  deja  occupes,  atin  d'y  faire  le  commerce  avec 
les  indigenes,  sauf  toutefois  les  restrictions  et  conditions  determinees  par  les  articles  qui  suivent. 

AkticIiM  Detixiemk.  Dans  la  vue  d'empecher  que  les  droits  de  navigation  et  de  peche  exerces  sur  lo 
grand  ocean  par  les  citoyens  et  sujets  des  hautes  Puissances  contractantes  ne  deviennent  le  pretexte  d'un 
commerce  illicite,  il  est  convenu,  que  les  citoyens  des  Etats  Unis  n'aborderont  a  aucun  point  ou  il  se 
trouve  un  etablissement  Russe,  sans  la  permission  du  gouverneur  ou  commandant ;  et  que  reciproquemen 
les  sujets  Russes  ne  pourront  aborder  sans  permission  a  aucun  etablissment  des  Etats  Unis  sur  la  coto 
nord-ouest. 

Aut:ci.e  Tkoisieme.  II  est  convenu  en  outre,  que  dore'navant  il  ne  pourra  etre  forme  par  les  citoyens 
des  Etats  Unis,  ou  sous  l'autorite  des  dits  Etats,  aucun  etablissement  sur  la  cote  nordouest  d'Amerique, 
ni  dans  aucune  des  iles  adjacentes  an  nord  du  cinquante-quatrieme  degre  et  quarante  minutes  de  latitude 
septentrionale ;  et  que  de  meme  il  u'en  pourra  etre  formee  aucun  par  des  sujets  Russes,  ou  sous  i'autorito 
de  la  Russie  au  sud  de  la  meme  paralle'le. 

Article  Quatrieme.  II  est  neanmoins  entendu  que  pendant  un  terme  de  dix  annees,  a  compter  de  la 
signature  de  la  presente  convention,  les  vaisseaux  des  deux  puissances,  ou  qui  appartiendroient  a,  leurs 
citoyens  ou  sujets  respectifs,  pourront  reciproquement  frequenter,  sans  entrave  quelconque,  les  mers 
interieures,  les  golfes,  bavres,  et  criques  sur  la  cote  mentionee  dans  l'article  precedent,  afin  d'y  faire  la 
peche  et  le  commerce  avec  les  naturels  du  pays. 

Article  Cinquieme.  Sont  toutefois  exceptees  de  ce  meme  commerce,  accorde  par  l'article  precedent, 
toutes  les  liqueurs  spiritueuses,  les  amies  a  feu,  amies  blanches,  poudre,  et  munition  de  guerre  de  toute 
espece,  que  les  deux  puissances  s'engagent  reciproquement  a  ne  pas  vendre,  ni  laisser  vendre  aux 
indigenes  par  leur  citoyens  et  sujets  respectifs,  ni  par  ■  aucun  individu,  que  se  trouveroit  sous  leur 
autorite.  II  est  egalement  stipule,  que  cette  restriction  ne  pourra  jamais  servir  de  pretexte,  ni  etre 
alleguee,  dans  aucun  cas,  pour  autoriser  soit  la  visite  ou  la  detention  des  vaisseaux,  soit  la  saisie  de  la 
marchandise,  soit  enfin  des  mesnres  quelconques  de  contrainte  enver3  les  armateurs  ou  les  equipages  qui 
feroient  ce  commerce,  les  hautes  puissances  contractantes  s'etant  reciproquement  reserve  de  statuer  sur 
les  peines  a  encourir,  et  d'infliger  les  amendes  encouriies  en  cas  de  contravention  a  cet  article,  par  leur 
citoyens  ou  sujets  respectifs. 

Article  Sixieme.  Lorsque  cette  convention  aura  ete  duement  ratifiee  par  le  President  des  Etats  Unis 
de  l'avis  et  du  cousentement  da  Senat,  d'une  part,  et  de  l'autre,  par  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  de  toutes  les 
Russies,  les  ratifications  en  seront  ichangees  a  Washington  dans  le  delai  de  dix  mois  de  la  date  ci-dessous, 
ou  plutot  si  fairo  se  peut.  En  foi  de  quoi  les  plenipotentiaires  respectifs  l'ont  signee,  et  y  ont  fait  apposer 
les  cachets  de  leurs  arraes. 

Fait  a  St.  Petersbonrg  le  5  (17;  Avril,  de  l'an  de  grace  mil  huit  cent  vingt  quatre. 

LE  COMTE  CHARLES  DE  NESSELRODE.  [l.  s.] 
HENRY  MIDDLETOX.  [l.  b.1 

PIERRE  DE  POLETICA.  [l.  s.j 


[Translation.] 
Convention  between  the  United  Slahs  and  Russia. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  wishing 
to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity  which  unite  them,  and  to  secure  between  them  the  invariable  maintenance 
of  a  perfect  concord,  by  means  of  the  present  convention,  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  to  this 
effect,  to  wit  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Henry  Middleton,  a  citizen  of  said  States, 
and  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Charles  Robert,  Count  of  Nesseluode,  Actual 
Privy  Counsellor,  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  Secretary  of  State,  directing  the  administration 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Actual  Chamberlain,  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  first  class,  Knight  of  that  of  the  White  Kagle  of  Poland,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Knight  of  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  St.  Michael,  and  Grand 
<i'j.-s  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  Knight  Grand  (Jross  of  tlie  orders  of  the  Black  and  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  of  the  Annunciation  of  Sardinia,  of  Charles  III,  of  Spain,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit 
of  Naples,  of  the  Elephant  of  Denmark,  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden,  of  the  Crown  of  Wirtembcrg,  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Hanover,  of  the  Belgic  Lion,  of  Fidelity  of  Baden,  and  of  St.  Constantine  of  Parma  ;  and 
Pii:khf.  ra  Poletica,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State,  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Anna  of  the  first  class,  and 
Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  second  ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  stipulations  : 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed 
nor  restrained  either  in  navigation,  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points 
■which  may  not  already  be  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the 
restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the  following  articles. 

Article  2.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  exercised  upon  the 
great  ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  from  becoming  the  pretext  for 
an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there 
is  a  Russian  establishment  without  the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  commander  ;  and  that,  reciprocally, 
'lie  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort  without  permission  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon 
llic  Northwest  ('oast. 

Article  3.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  mid  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  north  of  fifty-lour  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of  north; 
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latitude ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner  there  shall  he  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects  or  under  the 
authority  of  Russia  smith  of  the  same  parallel. 

Akticlk  4.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from  the  signature 
of  the  present  Convention,  the  6hips  of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens  or  subjects,  respect- 
ively, may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and 
creeks  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  country. 

Akticlk  5.  All  spirituous  liquors,  fire-arms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  of  war  of  even-  kind, 
are  always  excepted  from  this  same  commerce  permitted  by  the  preceding  article ;  and  the  two  powers 
engage  reciprocally  neither  to  sell  nor  suffer  them  to  be  sold  to  the  natives  by  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects,  nor  by  any  person  who  may  be  under  their  authority.  It  is  likewise  stipulated  that  this  restriction 
shall  never  afford  a  pretext  nor  be  advanced  in  any  case  to  authorize  either  search  or  detention  of  the 
vessels,  seizure  of  the  merchandise,  or,  in  fine,  any  measures  of  constraint  whatever  towards  the  merchants 
or  the  crews  who  may  carry  on  this  commerce ;  the  high  contracting  powers  reciprocally  reserving  to 
themselves  to  determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  and  to  inflict  the  punishments  in  case  of  the 
contravention  of  this  article  by  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects. 

Article  6.  When  this  convention  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
■with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington,  in  the  space  of  ten  months  from  the 
date  below,  or  sooner,  if  possible.  In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
convention  and  thereto  affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg  the  5th  (17th)  of  April,  of  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four. 


LE  COMPTE  CHARLES  DE  NESSELRODE. 
HENRY  MIDDLETON. 
PIERRE  DE  POLETICA. 


h.  8. 
L.  S. 
L.  S. 


List  of  papers  sent  with  the  President's  Message  to  the  Senate  of  December  13,  1821,  relative  to  the  Convention 

with  Russia. 

No.  1.  Baron  Tuyll  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  12,  (24,)  1823,  (translation.) 

No.  2.  Mr.  Adams  to  Baron  Tuyll,  May  7,  1823. 

No.  3.  Same  to  Mr.  Middleton,  (No.  1G,  instructions,)  July  22,  1823. 

No.  3,  a.  Full  power  to  Air.  Middleton. 

No.  3,  b.   Mr.  Daschkoft'  to  Mr.  Smith,  January  4,  1810,  (translation.) 

No.  3,  c.   Count  Romanzoff  to  Mr.  Harris,  AJay  17,  1808,  (translation.) 

No.  3,  d.  Mr.  Smith  to  AL-.  Adams,  May  5,  1810,  (copy.) 

No.  3.  e.   Mr.  Daschkoff  to  Air.  Smith,  April  24,  1810,  (copy.) 

Translation  of  the  above. 

No.  3,/.   Mr.  Smith  to  Air.  Daschkoff,  Alay  5,  1810,  (copy.) 

No.  3,  g.  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Smith,  (No.  23,)  September  5,  1810,  (extract.) 

No.  3,  h.  Same  to  same,  (No.  25,)  September  30,  1810,  (extract.) 

No.  8,  i.    Same  to  same,  (No.  27,)  October  12,  1810,  (extract.) 

No.  3,  k.  Observations  on  the  claim  of  Russia,  &c. 

No.  4.  Air.  Adams  to  Air.  Rush,  (No.  70,)  July  22,  1823,  (copy.) 

No.  5.  Air.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Adams,  (No.  29,)  September  7,  (19,)  1823,  (copy.) 

No.  5,  a.  Count  Ncsselrode  to  Mr.  Middleton,  August  22,  1823,  (translation.) 

No.  G.  Mr.  Aliddleton  to  Mr.  Adams,  (No.  31,)  October  5,  (17,)  1823,  (copy.) 

No.  7.  Same  to  same,  (No.  32,)  November  1,  (13,)  1823,  (extract.) 

No.  8.  Same  to  same,  (No.  33,)  December  1,  (13,)  1823,  (extract.) 

No.  8,  a.  Confidential  memorial,  with  notes,  from  a  to  <jr,  (translation.) 

No.  9.  Air.  Aliddleton  to  Air.  Adams.  (No.  34,)  February  5,  (17,)  1824,  (extracts.) 

No.  10.  Same  to  same,  (No.  35,)  April  7,  (19,)  1824,  (copy.) 

No.  10,  a.  Convention  with  Russia,  April  5,  (17,)  1824,  (original.) 

No.  10,  a.  Same,  for  printers,  (copy.) 

No.  10,  a.  Same,  (translation.) 

No.  10,  b.  Full  power  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot ;  and  other  papers,  from  b  to  v,  inclusive. 

No.  11.  Air.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams,  (No.  353,)  December  19,  1823,  (copy.) 

No.  12.  Same  to  same,  (No.  358,)  January  19,  1824,  (copy.) 


No.  1. 

Baron  Tuyll  to  Mr.  Adams. 

[Reprinted  literally.] 

Lo  soussigne.  Envoy  Extraordinaire  et  Ministcrc  Plenipotentiaere  de  sa  Alajeste  l'Empereur  des  toutes 
les  Russies,  pres  les  Etats  Unis  d'Amerique,  a  eu  l'honneur  de  temoigner  a  Alonsieur  Adams,  Secretaire 
d'Etat.que  l'Enipereur,  son  maitre,  constamment  aninic  d'une  amine  sincere  cuvers  le  Gouvernement  des 
Etats  Unis,  desire  de  voir  terminer,  au  moyen  d'une  negociatiou  amicale,  les  discussions,  qui  se  sont 
clevoes  entro  le  cabinet  de  St.  Petersbourg  et  celui  de  Washington,  a  l'occasion  de  quelques  unes  des 
dispositions  comprises  dans  l'oukaze  du  4,  (16,)  Septcmbre,  1821,  concemaut  les  possessions  Russes  sur 
la  cote  nord-ouest  d'Amerique. 

Ces  vues  de  sa  Alajeste  Imperials  coincident  avec  le  roen  cxpreme,  il  y  a  quelque  terns,  de  la  part  des 
Etats  Unis,  relativement  a  une  fixation  de  limites  sur  la  ditc  cote. 
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je  ministere  de  l'Empereur  ayant  engage  le  ministero  Britanique    a    munir  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Ambas- 
r   de    S.    M.    le    Roi    d'Angleterre,    pres    sa     Majeste    Imperiale,    des     plein    pouvoirs    requis    pour    la 


Le 
sadeur 

negotiation,   que    va    sentamer   dans    le    but  d'applanir  a  l'amiable  les  difficultes  nees    entre  les    deux  cours, 
an  sujet  de  la  cote  nord-ouest,  le  Gouveruement  Anglais  s'est  empresse  d'acceder  a  cette  invitation. 

Le  soussigne  a  reiju  l'ordre  de  teraoigner  a  Monsieur  le  Secretaire  d'Etat  Adams,  au  nom  de  son 
auguste  maitre,  et  comme  une  nouvelle  preuve  de  sentimens  que  sa  Majeste  Imperials  porte  a  Mousieur  le 
President  des  Etats  Unis,  et  au  Gouvernement  Araericain,  l'expression  du  desir,  que  Mons.  Middleton  soit, 
de  mOnie,  muni  des  pouvoirs  necessaires  pour  terminer  avec  le  cabinet  Imperiale,  par  une  arrangement  fonde 
sur  le  principe  des  convenances  mutuelles,  toutes  les  discussions,  qui  se  sont  elevees  entre  la  Russie  et  les  Etats 
Unis,  a  la  suite  du  reglement  publie  le  4  (16)  Septembie.  1821. 

Le  soussigne  croit  ponvoir  esperer,  que  le  cabinet  du  Washington  accueillera,  avec  plaisir,  une  proposition 
tendante  a  faciliter  la  conclusion  d'un  arrangement  base  sur  les  sentimens  d'une  bienveillance  reciproque,  et  de 
nature,  a  concilier  les  interets  de  deux  pays. 

II  profite  de  cette  occasion  pour  reiterer  a.  Monsieur  Adams,  l'assurance  de  sa  haute  consideration. 

TUYLL. 
Washington,  ce  12  (24)  Avril,  1823. 


No.  1. 
Baron  Tuyll  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

[Translation.] 

Washington,  April  12  (24),  1823. 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  near  the  United  States  of  America,  has  had  the  honor  to  express  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State,  the  desire  of  the  Emperor,  his  master,  who  is  ever  animated  by  a  sincere  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  to  see  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Washington,  upon  some  provisions  contained  in  the  ukase  of  the  4th  (16th)  of  September,  1821,  relative  to 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  terminated  by  means  of  a  friendly 
negotiation. 

These  views  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  coincide  with  the  wish  expressed  some  time  since  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  a  settlement  of  limits  on  the  said  coast. 

The  ministry  of  the  Emperor,  having  induced  the  British  ministry  to  furnish  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  ambassador 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England  near  his  Imperial  Majesty,  with  full  powers  necessary  for  the  negotia- 
tions about  to  be  set  on  foot  for  reconciling  the  difficulties  existing  between  the  two  courts  on  the  subject  of 
the  Northwest  Coast,  the  English  Government  is  desirous  of  acceding  to  that  invitation. 

The  undersigned  has  been  directed  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  name 
of  his  august  master,  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  his  Imperial  Majesty 
towards  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  Government,  the  expression  of  his  desire 
that  Mr.  Middleton  be  also  furnished  with  the  necessary  powers  to  terminate  with  the  Imperial  cabinet, 
by  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  principle  of  mutual  convenience,  all  the  differences  that  have  arisen 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  law  published  September  4,  (16,)  1821. 

The  undersigned  thinks  he  may  hope  that  the  cabinet  of  Washington  will,  with  pleasure,  accede  to 
a  proposition  tending  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  based  upon  sentiments  of  mutual 
good  will  and  of  a  nature  to  secure  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

He  profits  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  Mr.  Adams  the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

TUYLL. 
Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  die.,  &-c. 


No.  2. 
Mr.  Adams  to  the  Baron  de  Tuyll. 

Department  op  State,  Washington,  May  7,  1823. 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
President  the  note  which  he  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  the  Baron  de  Tuyll,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  dated  the  12th 
(24th)  of  the  last  month. 

The  undersigned  has  been  directed,  in  answer  to  that  note,  to  assure  the  Baron  de  Tuyll  of  the  warm, 
satisfaction  with  which  the  President  receives  and  appreciates  the  friendly  dispositions  of  his  Imperial 
M  li'-sty  towards  the  United  States  ;  dispositions  which  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
American  Government  to  meet  with  corresponding  returns,  and  which  have  been  long  cemented  by  the 
invariable  friendship  and  cordiality  which  have  subsisted  between  the  United  States  and  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

Penetrated  with  those  sentiments,  and  anxiously  seeking  to  promote  their  perpetuation,  the  Presi- 
dent readily  accedes  to  the  proposal  that  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  should  be  furnished  with  powers  for  negotiating,  upon  principles  adapted  to  those  sentiments, 
the  adjustment  of  the  interests  and  rights  which  have  been  brought  into  collision  upon  the  Northwest 
of  America,  and  which  have  heretofore  formed  a  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  two 
Goveminent-i.  as  well  at  Washington  as  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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The  undersigned  is  further  commanded  to  add  that,  in  pursuing,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  interests 
in  question,  this  course,  equally  congenial  to  the  friendly  feelings  of  this  nation  towards  Russia,  and  to 
their  reliance  upon  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  confides  that  the  '  arrangements  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  will  have  suspended  the  possibility 
of  any  consequences  resulting  from  the  ukase  to  which  the  Baron  de  Tuyll's  note  refers  which  could 
■Soot  the  [tut  rights  and  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  the  amicable  discussion  of  the 
subject  between  the  Governments  respectively  interested  in  it. 

The  undersigned   requests  the   Baron  de  Tnyll  to  accept  the  assurance   of  his  distinguished   considera- 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
The  Baron  de  Tuyll, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minisle-  Plenipotentiary  from  Russia. 


No.  3. 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  MiddUton,  A"b.  16. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Department  of  State.  Washington,  July  22,  1820. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  inclosing,  herewith,  copies  of  a  note  from  Baron  de  Tuyll,  the  Russian 
minister,  recently  arrived,  proposing,  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  a  power 
should  be  transmitted  to  you  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  with  the  ministers  of  his  Government  concern- 
ing the  differences  which  have  arisen  from  the  Imperial  ukase  of  4th  (16th)  September,  1821,  relative  to 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  and  of  the  answer  from  this  Department  acceding  to  this  proposal.  A 
full  power  is  accordingly  inclosed,  and  you  will  consider  this  letter  as  communicating  to  you  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  ukase,  the  pretensions  of  the  Imperial  Government  extend  to  an  exclusive- 
territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of 
fifty-one  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent  ;  and  they  assume  the  right  of  interdicting 
the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all  other  nations,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  whole  of 
that  coast. 

The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims.  Their  right  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  is 
perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  from  the  earliest  times  after  the  peace  of  1783,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the  terri- 
torial jurisdictions,  which,  so  far  as  Russian  rights  are  concerned,  are  confined  to  certain  islands  north  of 
the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  have  no  existence  on  the  continent  of  America. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Poletica  and  this  Department  contained  no  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples or  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  attempted  the  justification  of  the  Imperial  ukase.  This  was  purposely 
avoided  on  our  part,  under  the  expectation  that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  fail,  upon  a  review 
of  the  measure,  to  revoke  it  altogether.  It  did,  however,  excite  much  public  animadversion  in  this 
country,  as  the  ukase  itself  had  already  done  in  England.  I  inclose  herewith  the  North  American  Review 
for  October,  1822,  No.  37,  which  contains  an  article  (p.  570)  written  by  a  person  fully  master  of  the 
subject ;  and  for  the  view  of  it  taken  in  England,  I  refer  you  to  the  52J  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
the  article  upon  Lieutenant  Kotzebue's  voyages.  From  the  article  in  the  North  American  Review  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  rights  of  discovery,  of  occupancy,  and  of  uncontested  possession  alleged  by  Mr.  Poletica, 
are  all  without  foundation  in  fact. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  ever  has  been  a  permanent  Russian  settlement  on  this  continent  south 
of  latitude  59  ;  that  of  New  Archangel,  cited  by  Mr.  Poletica,  in  latitude  57°  30',  being  upon  an  island. 
So  far  as  prior  discovery  can  constitute  a  foundation  of  right,  the  papers  which  I  have  referred  to  prove 
that  it  belongs  to  the  United  States  as  far  as  59"  north,  by  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  rights  of  Spain. 
There  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  globe  where  the  mere  fact  of  discovery  could  be  held  to  give  weaker 
claims  than  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  "  The  great  sinuosity,"  says  Humboldt,  "  formed  by  the  coast 
between  the  55th  and  60th  parallels  of  latitude  embraces  discoveries  made  by  Gali,  Behring,  and  TchivikolF, 
Quadra,  Cook,  La  Perouse,  Malespier  and  Vancouver.  No  European  nation  has  yet  formed  an  establish- 
ment upon  the  immense  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Mendosino  to  the  59th  degree  of  latitude.  Beyond  that 
limit  the  Russian  factories  commence,  most  of  which  are  scattered  and  distant  from  each  other,  like  the 
factories  established  by  the  European  nations  for  the  last  three  centuries  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Most  of 
these  little  Russian  colonies  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  sea,  and  the  new  denominations  of 
Russian  America,  or  Russian  possessions  in  the  new  continent,  must  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  coast 
of  Behring's  bay,  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  or  the  country  of  the  Ischugatschi,  have  become  Russian 
provinces  in  the  same  sense  given  to  the  word  when  speaking  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Sonora,  or  New 
Biscay."— (Humboldt's  New  Spain,  vol.  2d,  book  3d,  ch.  8,  p.  490.) 

In  Mr.  Poletica's  letter  of  2H\\  February,  1822,  to  me,  he  says  that  when  the  Emperor  Paul  I  granted 
to  the  present  American  Company  its  first  charter  in  1799,  he  gave  it  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America,  which  belonged  to  Russia,  from  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to 
Behring's  Strait. 

In  his  letter  of  2d  April.  1822,  he  says  that  the  charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company  in  1799, 
was  merely  conceding  to  them  a  part  of  the  sovereignty,  or  rather  certain  exclusive  privilege*  of  commerce. 

This  is  the  most  correct  view  of  the  subject.  The  Emperor  Paul  granted  to  the  Russian  American 
Company  certain  exclusive  privileges  of  commerce — exclusive  with  reference  to  other  Russian  subjects  ; 
but.  Russia  had  never  before  asserted  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  any  pnrt  of  the  North  American  continent  ; 
and  in  1799  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  at  least  for  twelve  years  in  the  constant  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a  profitable  rade  with  the  natives  of  that  very  coast,  of  which  the  ukase  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  could  not  deprive  then.. 

It   was  in   this   same   year,   1799,   that  the  Russian    settlement  nt    Sitka  was    first    made,  and   it  was 
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destroyed  in  1802  by  the  natives  of  the  country.     There  were,  it  seems,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  three 
American  seamen,  who  perished  with  the  rest,  and  a  new  settlement  at  the  same  place  was  made  in  1804. 

In  1808,  Count  Romanzoff.  being  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Harris,  consul  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  letter,  complaining  of  the  traffic  carried  on  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  native  islanders  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  instead  of  trading  with  the 
Russian  possessions  in  America.  The  Count  stated  that  the  Russian  Company  had  represented  this  traffic 
as  clandestine,  by  which  means  the  savage  islanders,  in  exchange  for  otter  skins,  had  been  furnished  with 
fire-arms  and  powder,  with  which  they  had  destroyed  a  Russian  fort,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives.  He 
expressly  disclaimed,  however,  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  abridge  this  traffic  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  but  proposed  a  convention  by  which  it  should  be  carried  on  exclusively  with  the 
agents  of  the  Russian  American  Company  at  Kodiack,  a  small  island  near  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  at 
least  700  miles  distant  from  the  other  settlement  at  Sitka. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1810,  Mr.  Daschkoff,  Charge  d' Affaires  and  Consul  General  from  Russia,  renewed 
this  proposal  of  a  convention,  and  requested,  as  an  alternative,  that  the  United  States  should,  by  a  legisla- 
tive act,  prohibit  the  trade  of  their  citizens  with  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  as 
unlawful  and  irregular,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  carry  on  the  trade  exclusively  with  the  agents  of  the 
Russian  American  Company.  The  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1810,  declines 
those  proposals  for  reasons  which  were  then  satisfactory  to  the  Russian  Government,  or  to  which,  at 
least,  no  reply  on  their  part  was  made.  Copies  of  these  papers,  and  of  those  containing  the  instructions 
to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  then  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  relation  of  his  conferences  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  Count  Romanzoff,  on  this  subject,  are  herewith  inclosed.  By  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Russian  Government  at  that  time  explicitly  declined  the  assertion  of  any  boundary  line 
upon  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  that  the  proposal  of  measures  for  confining  the  trade  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  exclusively  to  the  Russian  settlement  at  Kodiack.  and  with  the  agents  of  the  Russian 
American  Company,  had  been  made  by  Count  Romanzoff,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  as 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  to  those  of  Russia. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  say  that  this  impression  was  erroneous.  That  the  traffic  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  was  neither  clandestine  nor  unlawful  nor  irregular. 
That  is  had  been  enjoyed  many  years  before  the  Russian  American  Company  existed,  and  that  it  interfered 
with  no  lawful  right  or  claim  of  Russia. 

This  trade  has  been  shared,  also,  by  the  English.  French,  and  Portuguese.  In  the  prosecution  of  it, 
the  English  settlement  of  Nootka  Socnd  was  made,  which  occasioned  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  in  1789  and  1790,  ten  years  before  the  Russian  American  Company  was  first  chartered. 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  that  the  American  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river  was  made  in  1811,  which  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  late  war,  and  formally  restored  to 
them  on  the  6th  of  October,  1818.  By  the  Treaty  of  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  with  Spain,  the  United 
States  acquired  all  the  rights  of  Spain  north  of  latitude  42° ;  and  by  the  third  article  of  the  convention 
between  tiie  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  it  was  agreed  that  any  country 
that  might  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony 
mountains,  should,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  that  date,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two 
powers,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party  or  of  any  other  State. 

You  are  authorized  to  propose  an  article  of  the  same  import  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  signature  of  a 
joint  convention  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  from  the  forty-second  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  unquestionable,  being  founded,  first,  on  the  acquisition  by  the  Treaty  of 
February  22,  1819,  of  all  the  rights  of  .Spain;  second,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  first  from 
sea,  at  its  mouth,  and  then  by  land  by  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and  third,  by  the  settlement  at  its  mouth  in 
1811.  This  territory  is  to  the  United  States  of  an  importance  which  no  possession  in  North  America  can 
be  of  to  any  European  nation,  not  only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  possessions  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  as  it  offers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  establishing  hereafter  water  communications 
from  the  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  possession  upon  tho  continent  of  North  America  should  be  of  use  or 
importance  to  Russia  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  traffic  with  the  natives.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
inducement  to  the  formation  of  the  Russian  American  Company  and  to  the  charter  granted  them  by  the 
Emperor  Paul.  It  was  the  inducement  to  the  ukase  of  tho  Emperor  Alexander.  By  offering  free  and 
equal  access  for  a  term  of  years  to  navigation  and  intercourse  with  the  natives  to  Russia,  within  the 
limits  to  which  our  claims  are  indisputable,  we  concede  much  more  than  we  obtain.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that,  long  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  our  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  will  become  so 
considerable  as  to  offer  means  of  useful  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  islands  of  the 
Northwest  Coast. 

With  regard  to  the  territorial  claim,  separate  from  the  right  of  traffic  with  the  natives  and  from  any 
system  of  colonial  exclusions,  we  are  willing  to  agree  to  the  boundary  line  within  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had 
granted  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Russian  American  Company,  that  is  to  say,  latitude  55". 

If  the  Russian  Government  apprehend  serious  inconvenience  from  the  illicit  traffic  of  foreigners  with 
their  settlements  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  it  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  stipulations  similar  to 
those,  a  draft  of  which  is  herewith  subjoined,  and  to  which  you  are  authorized,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  agree. 

As  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  is  authorized  and  instructed  to  negotiate  likewise  upon  this 
subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  adjust  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  three  powers  by  a  joint  convention.  Your  full 
power  is  prepared  accordingly. 

Instructions  conformable  to  these  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Rush  at  London,  with  authority  to  communicate 
with  the  British  Government  in  relation  to  this  interest,  and  to  correspond  with  you  concerning  it,  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  tho  United  States. 
I  am,  &c, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
Henrv  Middlbton, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Article  1.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  to  preserve,  in  future,  a  perfect  harmony 
and  good  understanding  between  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects  shall  not  bo  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or  in  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  in  tho  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas  in  places  not  already  occupied, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  tho 
restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the  two  following  articles. 

Akticle  2.  To  the  end  that  the  navigation  and  fishery  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting 
parties,  respectively,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  South  Seas,  may  not  be  made  a  pretext  for  illicit  trade 
with  their  respective  settlements,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United"  States  shall  not  land  on  any  part 
of  the  coast  actually  occupied  by  Russian  settlements,  unless  by  permission  of  the  Governor  or  commander 
thereof,  and  that  Russian  subjects  shall,  in  like  manner,  bo  interdicted  from  landing  without  permission  at  any 
settlement  of  the  United  States  on  the  said  Northwest  Coast. 

Article  3.  It  is  agreed  that  no  settlement  shall  be  made  hereafter  on  tho  Northwest  Coast  of  America  by 
citizens  of  tho  United  Slates  or  under  their  authority,  nor  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia, 
south  of  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 


No.  3,  (a.) 
JAMES  MONROE, 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA, 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting  : 

Know  ye,  That,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  integrity,  prudence,  and  abilities  of  Henry 
Middleton,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  I  have  invested  him  with  full  and  all  manner  of  power, 
for  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  confer  with  any  person  or  persons  furnished  with 
like  powers  on  the  part  of  his  said  Imperial  Majesty,  and  with  him  or  them  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
convention  or  conventions,  treaty  or  treaties,  of  and  concerning  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two 
countries ;  of  and  concerning  their  respective  rights  and  claims  in  respect  to  navigation,  fishery,  and 
commerce,  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  and  the  ocean  and  islands  thereto  adjoining  or  appertaining  ; 
of  and  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  and  of  and  concerning  the  principles  of  maritime 
war  and  neutrality.  And  I  do  further  invest  him  with  full  power,  also,  to  meet  and  confer  on  the  said 
subjects  with  any  person  or  persons  furnished  with  like  powers  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  with  the  said  Russian  and  British  plenipotentiaries 
jointly  to  conclude  a  treaty  or  treaties,  convention  or  conventions,  in  relation  to  the  respective  rights  and 
claims  of  the  three  powers  in  and  to  the  said  navigation,  fishery,  commerce,  and  territorial  possessions  on 
the  said  Northwest  Coast  of  America  and  adjoining  ocean  and  islands ;  or  in  relation  to  the  abolition  of 
tho  African  slave  trade ;  or  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  maritime  war  and  neutrality  ;  he,  the  said  Henry 
Middleton,  transmitting  any  and  every  such  convention  or  treaty,  whether  concluded  jointly  with  British 
and  Russian,  or  severally  with  Russian  plenipotentiaries,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
ratification,  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  if  the  same  shall  be 
given. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed.     Given  under 

Tl  si   lny  nan^- at  tne  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  anno  Domini   1823,  and  of  the 

••  "    'J  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  forty-eighth. 

•JAMES  MONROE. 
By  the  President : 

John  Quinct  Adams, 

Secretary  of  Stale. 

No.  3,  (6.) 

Mr.  Daschkoff  to  Mr  Smith. 

[Translation.] 

The  undersigned,  Charge  d'Affaires  and  Consul  General  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
in  conformity  with  the  orders  of  his  Government,  has  the  honor  to  address  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  Stales  the  copy  of  the  note  of  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Romanzoff,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Commerce  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  Mr.  Levett  Harris,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at  St. 
Petersburg  under  date  of  the  17th  of  May,  1808,  and  that  of  Mr.  Harris'  reply  to  the  Russian  minister, 
relative  to  the  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  with  the  natives  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  possessions  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  there  perceive  that  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  ever  anxious  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  could  not  but  learn  with  regret  the  injurious  effects  attending  the  illicit  trade  of  some 
Americans  with  tho  natives  of  the  said  possessions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  upon  that  portion  of  his 
subjects  who,  by  their  proximity  to  the  United  States,  might  cultivate  relations  of  commerce  with  their 
citizens  with  reciprocal  and  increasing  advantage,  if  they  were  properly  regulated,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  equity  and  the  law  of  nations. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  prays  the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  subject  of  the  above  note  of  the  minister  of  hie  Imperial  Majesty.     The 
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Russian  Government,  persuaded  of  the  friendship  existing  between  both  States,  and  assured  of  their 
mutual  desire  to  strengthen  this  connexion,  believes  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  not 
refuse  to  terminate,  by  proper  and  sufficient  means,  the  illicit  trade  of  some  American  speculators  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  and  the  adjacent  islands,  by  which  the  security  of  the  subjects  of  the  said 
possessions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  not  only  endangered,  but  has  been  violated,  as  also  that  of  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  exhibiting  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  trade  which  some  Americans  carry  on  in  articles 
contraband  of  war  with  the  natives  of  said  countries,  who,  from  their  savage  character,  are  frequently 
excited  to  insurrection,  and  make  use  thereof  to  destroy  the  establishments  and  commerce  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  subjects,  the  undersigned  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
possessions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  an  opinion  which  he  has  frequently 
found  among  American  merchants. 

It  consists  in  the  important  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  a  law  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which,  in  drawing  off  its  citizens  from  an  illicit  and  irregular  trade  with  the  natives  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America,  prejudicial  to  both  nations,  would  induce  them  to  trade  in  those  countries 
exclusively  with  the  factory  or  agents  of  the  Russian  Company.  The  utility  of  it  would  be  real  and 
reciprocal.  By  suppressing  in  this  way  a  small  number  of  adventurers,  who,  by  a  trade  without  regu- 
larity, without  calculation,  with  operations  committed  to  chance,  may  obstruct  the  progress  of  mutual 
relations,  and  destroy  rather  than  strengthen  this  rising  branch  of  commerce,  it  might  be  expected  that 
these  relations  would  daily  become  firmer  and  more  extensive,  whilst  subjected  to  a  certain,  judicious  and 
prudent  regulation. 

If  his  excellency  the  President  should  also  be  of  opinion  that  the  idea  suggested  by  tha  minister  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  of  stipulating,  by  a  convention,  the 
above  arrangement  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America,  may  be  carried  into  effect,  as  the  most  proper  means  of  preventing  all  future  complaint, 
and  of  strengthening  the  connexions  of  amity  and  good  feeling  that  subsist  between  the  two  States,  the 
undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  is  clothed  with  the  necessary  powers  for 
entering  upon  that  negotiation. 

The  undersigned,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate  to  him  his  views  of  the  subject  before 
mentioned,  seizes  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  assurance  of  his  high  esteem  and 
distinguished  consideration. 

ANDRE  DE  DASCHKOFF. 

Philadelphia,  January  4,  1810. 


No.  3,  (c.) 

Count  Romanzoff  to  Mr.  Harrit. 

[Translation.] 

The  commercial  establishment  here,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Company,  has  repeatedly  repre- 
sented to  the  undersigned,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce,  that  the  ships  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  trading  with  the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  have  there  carried  on  a  clandestine 
trade  with  the  savages,  to  whom,  in  exchange  for  otter  skins,  they  furnish  fire-arms  and  powder,  the  use 
of  which,  till  then  unknown  to  these  islanders,  has  been  in  their  hands  very  prejudicial  to  the  subjects  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty. 

By  means  of  these  arms  a  Russian  fort  has  been  destroyed  and  a  number  of  persons  have  lost  their 
lives. 

Some  citizens  of  the  United  States,  themselves  deceived  by  an  unfortunate  carelessness  for  the 
offensive  means  of  these  savages,  have  become  the  victims  of  the  imprudent  speculation  of  their 
countrymen. 

Pursuant  to  these  established  facts,  the  undersigned  has  been  charged  by  the  Emperor,  his  august 
master,  to  communicate  them  to  Mr.  Harris,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  requesting  him  to  make 
them  known  to  his  Government,  and  to  call  their  serious  attention  thereto.  The  care  which  they  take  to  show 
the  scrupulous  connexion  of  their  interests  with  those  of  other  powers  and  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  induce  the  hope  that  this  illicit  traffic  will  meet  with  their  disapprobation,  and  that  positive  orders 
will  put  a  stop  to  it.  ' 

Very  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  obstruct  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  nations  in  the 
said  Russian  possessions,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  on  the  contrary,  would  behold  with  satisfaction  their 
increase;  but,  to  avoid  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a  clandestine  trade  with  the  savages,  he  would 
wish  that  a  commerce  of  exchange  were  established  exclusively  at  Kodiack.  and  with  the  agents  of  the 
company.  For  this  purpose,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  it  would  be  mutually  useful  to  stipulate  the  above 
mentioned  object  by  a  convention,  has  the  honor  to  propose  the  matter  to  Mr.  Harris,  as  the  most  proper  to 
remove  every  successive  complaint  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  and  of  good  understanding  which  subsist 
between  the  two  countries  ;  the  undersigned  anxiously  believing  that  Mr.  Harris  will  do  full  justice  to  the 
personal  dispositions  which  be  has  uniformly  shown,  on  his  part,  in  either  administration,  in  favor  of  the  commerce 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Requesting,  therefore,  the  Consul  General  to  communicate  to  him  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  above  expressed, 
the  undersigned  seizes  with  pleasure  this  occasion  of  renewing  to  him  the  assurance  of  his  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

THE  COUNT  ROMANZOFF. 
St.  Pktf.rsbubg,  May  17,  1808. 

Copy  conformable  to  the  original. 

Andre  Daschkoff. 
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No.  3,  (d.) 
Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Adam*. 

Department  op  State,  May  5,  1810. 

Sir  :  You  will  herewith  receive  copies  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daschkoff,  and  of  my  answer.  They  relate, 
os  you  will  perceive,  to  a  subject  of  a  very  delicate  character.  The  Russian  Government,  it  would  seem, 
considers  the  United  States  bound  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  trading  in  warlike  articles  with  the 
Indians  connected  with  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  Northwestern  Coast  of  America.  This  is  mani- 
festly an  error.  If  the  Indians  be  under  the  Russian  jurisdiction,  the  United  States  are  bound  only  to 
leave  their  citizens  to  the  penalties  operating  within  the  territorial  limits.  If  the  Indians  are  to  be 
considered  as  independent  tribes  inhabiting  an  independent  territory,  Russia  cannot  of  right  prohibit 
other  nations  from  trading  with  them,  unless  it  be  in  contraband  of  war,  during  a  state  of  war,  in  which 
case  she  may  enforce  the  prohibition  on  the  high  seas.  If  the  Indians  should  fall  under  the  character  of 
rebels  or  insurgents  against  Russian  authority,  the  same  rule  may  be  applicable. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  being  under  no  legal  obligation  to  comply  with  the 
demand  of  Russia,  they  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  under  such  obligation  than  by  compact,  and 
whatever  disposition  they  may  feel  to  seek  for  a  foundation  for  such  a  compact,  in  consideration  of 
reciprocity  and  of  friendship,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attain  the  end  in  that  mode  without  maintaining  a  right 
which  this  nation  has  not  yet  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  Spanish  claim  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
America  south  of  that  of  Russia,  and  consequently  without  a  contest  unseasonable  and  premature,  at 
least  with  the  Spaniards. 

The  United  States  might,  indeed,  by  a  gratuitous  regulation,  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  on 
this  subject,  and  certainly  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  them  to  give  proofs,  on  every  occasion,  of  their 
friendship  for  his  Imperial  Majesty.  But  such  a  measure  is  not  within  the  authority  of  the  Executive, 
and  could  not  well  be  formally  proposed  to  the  Legislature  without  the  usual  basis  of  mutual  stipulations. 

These  remarks  may  assist  you  in  placing  the  subject  before  the  Russian  Government  in  a  light  best 
fitted  to  satisfy  thorn.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  Russia  has  the  means  of  enforcing  its  own  rights  against 
those  who  intrude  on  the  coast  possessed  by  her,  or  who  are  carrying  implements  of  war  to  be  used  in 
hostility  against  her,  it  cannot  be  essential  that  any  foreign  power  should  co-operate  with  her  for  the 
purpose. 

In  explaining  the  sentiments  of  the  United  States  on  this  occasion,  it  will  be  advisable  for  you  to 
bring  into  view  the  hopes  of  the  United  States  that  it  will  be  found  consistent  with  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  Emperor  to  favor  a  commerce  of  the  Americans  in  innocent  articles,  both  with  the  Russians  and 
Indians  in  that  quarter,  and  even  their  intercession  in  the  trade  between  the  Russian  establishments  and 
China. 

As  it  does  not  appear  how  far  the  Russians  stretch  their  claim  southwardly,  along  the  coast,  it  is 
material  that  6ome  latitude  should  be  fixed  as  the  limit,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  the  coast  south  of  it  will 
enter  into  the  plan  of  Indian  trade  likely  to  be  embraced  by  our  citizens,  that  the  limit  should  be  as  little 
advanced  southwardly  as  may  be.  It  appears,  from  what  passed  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  year  1790,  that  the  claim  of  the  former  extended  to  the  60th  degree  of 
latitude. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sec, 

R.  SMITH 

John  Q.  Adams,  Esq.,  St.  Pettrsburg. 


No.  3,  («  ) 

Mr.  Daschkoff  to  Mr.  Smith. 

[Reprinted  literally.] 

Philadelphia,  le  24  Avril,  1810. 

A  mon  depart  de  Washington  vous  avez  paru  desirer  de  savoir  le  tems  ou  j'expederai  mon  rapport  au 
Ministere  Imperial  concernant  la  negociation  que  j'ai  eu  l'honneur  d'entamer  avec  vous,  afin  d'envoyer  a 
la  meme  epoque  des  instructions  relatives  a  cette  affaire  a  votre  ministere,  pres  de  ma  cour,  dans  le  cas 
qu'elle  puisse  se  terminer  a  St.  Petersbourg. 

Je  me  fais  un  plaisir  de  vous  informer,  monsieur,  qu'ayant  rencontre,  a  la  fin,  un  passager  d'un 
batiment  destin6  pour  la  Russie,  a  qui  je  peux  confier  mes  depeches,  et  qui  doit  partir  la  semaine  prochaine, 
je  vais  profiter  de  cette  occassion  favorable.  Si  vous  desirez  que  les  votres  parviennent  a  Monsieur  Adams 
par  la  meme  voie,  je  me  charge  de  les  lui  faire  parvenir  avec  autant  de  suret6,  que  je  peux  compter  pour 
les  miennes. 

J'ai  mande  a  mon  Governeraent  que  ma  negociation,  relative  au  trafic  des  Americains  des  articles  de 
contrebande  de  guerre  avec  les  naturels  dans  nos  etablissemens.  a  6te  remise  ;  que  Monsieur  le  President, 
ayant  appris  que  je  n'etois  pas  authorise  de  fixer  une  latitude,  au  sud  de  nos  establissemens,  pour  servir 
de  ligne  de  demarcation  au  batimens  Americains  que  feroient  le  commerce  de  ces  cotes,  trouve  de  la  ditfi- 
culte  de  passer  une  loi  precise  par  laquelie  le  trafic  de  la  contrebande  doit  otre  prohibe  au  dela  d'un  certain 
degre ;  quo  son  excellence  n'a  pas  cru  les  inconveniens  obvies,  par  la  proposition,  que  j'ai  en  l'honneur 
de  vous  faire  ensuite,  de  substituor  a  une  latitude  nominee  la  fixation  de  quelque  degres  au  dessous  de 
ndtre  dernier  etablissement,  situe  au  sud-est,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'on  aura  des  nouvelles  exactes  sur  sa  situation 
geographique.  J'ai  aussi  informu  mon  Gouvernement,  que  Monsieur  le  President  n'a  pas  juge  d'entrer  dans 
des  details  nlterieurs  de  ma  negociation,  avant  que  je  ne  recoive  des  pouvoir  plus  dtendas,  ou  que  mon 
Gouvernement  ue  choisisse  de  la  terminer  avec  votre  ministere  pres  de  sa  Majeste  Imperiale.  II  m'a  tte 
tres  agreable  de  rendre  compte  en  meme  tems  au  Ministere  Imperiale,  des  assurances  reiteree  que  vous 
m'avez  donnees  des  dispositions  favorables  de  son  excellence  aux  desirs  de  mon  Gouvernement. 

Je  saisis  avoc  empressement  cette  occasion  de  vous  communiquer,  Monsieur,  un  paragraphe  d'une 
depeche,  datee  du  i$  Novembre,  du  Ministere  des  Aflaires  Etrangeres  de  sa  Majeste  Imperiale,  qui  m'est 
parvenue  depuis  peu.     Je  suis  persuade,  qu'il  ne  manquera  pas  de  vous  etrc  tre3  agreable. 
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" L'accueil  qua  fait  l'Empereur  a  Mr.  Adams  a  du  le  convaincre  que  si  sa  destination  etoit  agreable  a  ea 
Majeste  la  choix  de  sa  personne  n'y  contribuait  pas  moins.  Recommandable  par  le  nora  qu'il  porte,  ainsi  que 
par  ses  qualites  personelles,  ces  titres  ont  ete  justement  apprecies  par  sa  Majeste  Imperiale."  Je  ne  doute  pas, 
Monsieur  que  son  Excellence  le  President  des  Etats  Unis  n'en  ressente  une  satisfaction  persoanelle  de  l'attentioa 
de  sa  Majeste  l'Empereur  a  son  choix. 

Je  tous  prie  de  me  croire,  «fec,  &c. 

ANDRE  DE  DASCHKOFF. 
Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the.  United  States. 


No.  3,  (a.) 

Mr.  Daschkoff  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State. 

[Translation.] 

Philadelphia,  April  24,  1810. 

At  my  departure  from  Washington  you  appeared  desirous  of  knowing  the  time  when  I  was  to  send  my 
report  to  the  Imperial  Ministry  concerning  the  negotiation  which  I  had  the  honor  of  commencing  with  you, 
in  order  to  send,  at  the  same  time,  instructions  relative  to  that  affair  to  your  minister  near  my  court,  in  case 
it  could  be  terminated  at  St.  Petersburg. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  having  at  last  met  with  a  passenger  of  a  ship  bound  for  Russia  to 
whom  I  can  entrust  my  despatches,  and  who  must  depart  the  ensuing  week,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  this 
favorable  opportunity.  If  you  wish  to  forward  yours  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  same  way,  I  undertake  for  their 
reaching  him  with  as  much  safety  as  I  can  reckon  on  for  my  own. 

I  have  written  to  my  Government  that  my  negotiation  relative  to  the  trade  of  the  Americans  in  articles 
of  contraband  of  war  with  the  natives  in  our  establishments  has  been  suspended ;  that  the  President,  having 
learned  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  fix  a  latitude  to  the  south  of  our  establishments  to  serve  as  a  line  of 
demarkation  to  the  American  ships  which  trade  on  these  coasts,  finds  difficulty  in  passing  a  precise  law  by 
which  the  traffic  of  contraband  should  be  prohibited  beyond  a  certain  degree  ;  that  his  excellency  did  not 
think  the  inconveniences  obviated  by  the  proposition  which  I  had  afterwards  the  honor  of  making  to  you, 
of  substituting  a  latitude  named,  as  a  boundary,  some  degrees  below  our  last  establishment  situated  to  the 
southeast,  until  there  should  be  exact  accounts  of  its  geographical  situation.  I  have  also  informed  my 
Government  that  the  President  had  determined  not  to  enter  into  any  further  details  of  my  negotiations 
until  I  should  receive  more  extended  powers,  or  my  Government  should  choose  to  terminate  it  with  your 
minister  near  his  Imperial  Majesty.  T  have  had  very  great  pleasure  in  stating,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Imperial 
Ministry  the  repeated  assurances  which  you  have  given  me  of  the  favorable  dispositions  of  his  excellency  to  the 
desires  of  my  Government. 

I  embrace,  with  pleasure,  sir,  this  opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  a  paragraph  of  a  despatch,  dated 
November  10,  (22),  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  which  has  come  to  my  hand 
lately.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  fail  of  being  very  agreeable  to  you.  "  The  reception  which  the 
Emperor  has  given  to  Mr.  Adams  ought  to  convince  him  that,  if  his  appointment  was  agreeable  to  his  Majesty, 
the  choice  of  his  person  contributed  no  less  to  his  pleasure.  Commendable  by  the  name  which  he  bears,  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  qualities,  these  titles  have  been  justly  appreciated  by  his  Imperial  Majesty."  I  doubt 
not,  sir,  that  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  received  personal  satisfaction  from  the 
attention  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  his  choice. 

I  pray  you  to  believe  me,  <fec,  &e., 

ANDRE  DE  DASCHKOFF. 


No.  3,  (/.) 
Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Daschkoff. 

Department  op  State,  May  5,  1810. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving,  has  been  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Sincerely  anxious  to  foster  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  the  President  will  have  great  satisfaction  in  any  equitable  arrangement  relative  to  the 
traffic  of  Americans  with  the  natives  of  the  Russian  establishments.  Your  instructions  not  having  authorized 
you  to  fix  a  precise  line  of  demarkation,  no  definitive  adjustment  could,  therefore,  be  possibly  made.  But,  had 
this  difficulty  been  removed,  others  of  a  very  delicate  character  would  have  occurred.  These  I  will  now  present 
to  your  view. 

If  the  Indians  be  under  the  Russian  jurisdiction  the  United  States  are  bound  only  to  leave  their 
citizens  to  the  penalties  operating  within  the  territorial  limits.  If  the  Indians  are  to  be  considered  as 
independent  tribes,  inhabiting  an  independent  territory,  Russia  cannot,  of  right,  prohibit  other  nations 
from  trading  with  them,  unless  it  be  in  contraband  of  war  in  a  state  of  war,  in  which  case  she  may  enforce 
the  prohibition  on  the  high  seas.  If  the  Indians  should  fall  under  the  character  of  rebels,  or  iusurgents, 
against  Russian  authority,  the  same  rule  may  be  applicable.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  United 
States  being  under  no  legal  obligation  to  comply  with  the  demand  ot  Russia,  they  cannot  otherwise  ba 
brought  under  such  obligation  than  by  compact,  and  whatever  disposition  they  may  feel  to  seek  for  a. 
foundation  for  such  a  compact  in  consideration  of  reciprocity  and  of  friendship,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
attain  the  end  in  that  mode  without  maintaining  a  right  which  this  nation  has  not  yet  assorted,  in, 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  claim  to  the  Western  Coast  of  America,  south  of  that  of  Russia,  and,  consequently, 
without  a  contest,  unseasonable  and  premature,  at  least  with  the  Spaniards.     The  United  States  might,  indeed, 
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hy  a  gratuitous  regulation,  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  on  this  subject,  and  certainly  it  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  them  to  give  proofs  on  every  occasion  of  their  friendship  for  his  Imperial  Majesty.  But  such  a 
measure  is  not  within  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and  could  not  well  be  formally  proposed  to  the 
Legislature,  without  the  usual  basis  of  mutual  stipulations. 

The  paragraph  of  the  despatch  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  communicating  to  me,  has  afforded  the  President  great  satisfaction,  as  will  every 
circumstance  of  an  aspect  auspicious  to  the  lasting  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  4c, 

R.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Daschkoff,  «fcc,  &c. 


No.  3,  (g.) 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  (No.  23)  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  dated 

St.  Petersburg,  September  5,  1810. 

"  The  day  after  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  duplicate  of  your  despatches,  dated  5th  May  and  5th 
June  last,  I  had  a  conference  with  the  chancellor,  Count  Romanzoff,  in  which  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I 
received  those  despatches,  observing,  however,  that  I  was  referred  by  them  to  other  documents  which  I 
have  not  yet  received.  He  said  that  he  had  also  received  despatches  from  Mr.  Daschkoff,  stating  that  his 
application  had  been  favourably  received  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  That  this  Government 
had  a  growing  settlement  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  from  which  a  very  profitable  trade  might 
be  carried  on  to  China.  They  had  sent  two  public  ships  there,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Krusen- 
stern,  which  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Canton,  in  China.  Canton  was  a  port  open  to  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ;  but  the  Russians,  who  were  specially  favored  by  the  Chinese  Government,  had  an  exclusive 
trade  with  them,  carried  on  at  a  place  called  Kiachta.  The  Chinese  has  refused  to  admit  Captain 
Krusenstern,  under  the  cunning  pretext,  that,  as  the  Russian  trade  with  them  had  long  been  carried  on 
overland,  with  exclusive  privileges  at  Kiachta,  they  supposed  that  if  the  Russians  had  meant  to  change 
the  channels  of  trade  they  would  have  given  them  notice  of  it.  And  as  they  had  heard  nothing  about 
such  vessels  coming  to  Canton  beforehand,  although  they  gave  themselves  out  for  Russians,  the  Chinese 
•Government  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  such  or  not,  and  therefore  had  refused  to  receive  them. 
There  had  been,  the  Count  said,  some  sheets  passed  between  the  two  Governments  since  on  the  subject, 
hut  the  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  and  other  objects  of  so  much  greater  magnitude,  had  so  much  absorbed 
his  attention  that  they  had  not  yet  come  to  any  arrangement  with  them  for  the  admission  of  Russian 
Tessels  at  Canton,  fie  had  therefore  wished  that  the  trade  from  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  North- 
west Coast  ef  America  to  China  might  be  carried  on  by  the  Americans.  And  as  the  settlement  itself  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Indians  who  were  sometimes  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors  to  it,  he  had 
thought  an  arrangement  might  be  concerted  with  the  United  States  under  which  the  Americans  might  have  the 
trade  of  the  settlement,  subject  to  a  restriction  not  to  furnish  warlike  weapons  and  materials  to  the  neighbouring 
Indians. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  collected  from  the  papers  which  I  had  received  that  Mr.  Daschkoff  was  not  specifically 
instructed  as  to  the  limits  within  which  it  was  wished  that  this  restriction  should  be  extended,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  coald  point  them  out  to  me.  He  said  that  it  would  require  some  consideration,  but  that 
their  maps  included  the  whole  of  Nootka  Sound  and  down  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  as  a  part  of 
the  Russian  possessions.  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further  to  the  Count  upon  this 
subject  until  I  shall  have  received  your  original  despatch,  inclosing  the  copy  of  Mr.  Daschkoff 's  letter  to  you 
containing  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  Russia.  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  the  Count's  serious  intention  to 
-claim  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river ;  but  perhaps  the  fixing  upon  a  boundary  may  present  difficulties 
to  the  proposed  convention  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  In  the  meantime,  the  Count  manifested  no 
objection  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  between  the  settlements  by  American  vessels.  And  as  Russian  vessels 
are  not  admitted  at^Canton,  it  is  much  for  the  interest  of  the  settlement  that  vessels  which  have  access  there 
should  come  and  take  their  peltries  to  carry  there.  This  can  be  done  so  conveniently  and,  probably,  so  cheaply  by 
no  others  as  by  the  Americans." 


No  3,  (A.) 
Extract  of  a  letter  (No.  25)  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Smith? Secretary  of  State,  dated, 

St.  Petersburg,  September  30,  1810. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  propose  to  ask  a  conference  with  the  chancellor,  Count  Romanzoff,  on  the 
Bubject  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dnschkoff's  letter.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  a  boundary  within  which  a 
prohibition  o  trade  ooulil  bo  stipulated,  I  suppose,  will  not  easily  be  removed.  I  know  not  whether  it  had  been 
contemplated  when  the  proposition  was  first  made,  but  the  necessity  of  fixing  upon  a  line  is  obvious.  Mr.  Harris 
has  communicated  to  me  copies  of  his  correspondence  with  Count  Romanzoff  and  the  memorials  of  the  Russian 
American  Company  relative  to  this  object.  I  find  bv  them  that  the  Russian  claim,  even  then,  was  asserted  to 
the  month  of  the  Columbia  river." 
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No.  3,  (i.) 

Extract  of  a  letter  (No.  27)  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State,  giving  an  account  of  a  conference 

with  Count  Romanioff,  dated 

St.  Petersburg,  October  12,  1810. 

'•'  The  Count  requested  me  to  call  upon  him,  on  the  9th  instant,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  which  I 
accordingly  did.  I  told  him  that  I  had  now  received  from  the  United  States  the  despatches  respecting 
the  proposition  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Daschkoff,  in  relation  to  the  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  :  that  I  was  instructed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  declare  the  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  concur  in  any  measure  which  might  be  useful  to  the  Russian 
dominions,  and  agreeable  to  His  Imperial  Majesty ;  that  some  difficulties  had  occurred  to  the  American 
Government  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  stipulation  which  had  been  suggested  as  desirable  by  Mr. 
Daschkoff".  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  so  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  navigation  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  that  the  traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  Northwest  Coast  could  not  be  prevented,  unless  by  special 
prohibitions  of  law — prohibitions  which  it  would  seem  almost,  if  not  altogether,  impracticable  to  carry  fully  into 
execution.  The  Russians  were  a  nation  not  so  much  addicted  to  navigation  as  my  countrymen,  and  yet  he, 
the  Count,  was  well  aware  how  ineffectual  the  prohibitions  to  send  vessels  to  particular  foreign  countries  were  to 
prevent  them  from  going  thither,  in  fact. 

"  If  such  was  the  experience  of  this  Government,  the  difficulties  must  be  obviously  much  greater  in 
preventing  a  trade  so  distant  with  wandering  savages,  scattered  along  a  coast  over  several  degrees  of 
latitude,  having  no  ports  or  custom-houses,  not  even  permanent  dwelling  places,  from  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  collect  evidence  of  any  transgression  of  the  law.  That  even  were  a  convention  concluded  to 
prohibit  this  traffic,  the  Indians  would  probably  still  get  their  supplies,  if  not  from  our  vessels,  yet  from 
the  English,  either  by  water  or  by  land,  from  the  English  settlements  north  of  us.  And  although  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  draw  an  article  of  a  convention  to  prohibit  the  trade,  it  would  indicate  a  want  of 
frankness  and  candor  in  the  United  States  to  contract  such  engagements,  and  then  find  them  not  executed. 
For,  although  it  should  arise  from  a  state  of  things  not  within  their  control,  it  would  be  manifest  that 
such  a  state  of  things  ought  to  have  been  considered  before  the  contract  was  formed.  I  was,  however, 
instructed  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  boundary  line  within  which  it  was  the  wish  of  this  Government 
to  extend  the  prohibition?  —  a  question  which  I  had  intimated  in  a  former  conference,  immediately  after 
receiving  your  despatches,  which  first  came  to  hand  on  this  subject. 

"  The  Count  answered  me  that  he  would  render  to  the  Emperor  an  exact  report  of  the  observations  I 
had  now  made  to  him ;  that  it  was  an  object  concerning  which  they  had  no  great  solicitude.  Their  first 
idea  had  been  that  this  trade  with  the  Indians,  especially  as  to  the  article  of  fire-arms,  might  be  as  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States  themselves  as  to  the  Russian  settlement,  and  more  so.  That  in  that  point  of 
view  the  United  States  might  find  it  expedient  to  issue  the  prohibition,  provided  it  were  compatible  with 
our  constitutions.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  for  those  supplies  of  arms  to  be  furnished  to  those  Indians 
from  the  British  settlements  by  land.  The  distance  and  the  wilderness  between  them  were  too  wide.  A 
voyage  by  an  American  vessel  round  Cape  Horn  was  much  easier,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  by  that  means  that 
the  savages  had  been  furnished  with  the  weapons  which  they  had  used  against  the  Russian  settlement. 
He  must  do  the  English  the  justice  to  say,  although  they  were  at  war  with  Russia,  he  had  not  received 
any  complaint  that  the  Indians  had  ever  received  any  supplies  from  them. 

"  I  told  him  it  was  what  they  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing,  even  when  at  peace  with  us,  to  the 
Indians  within  our  boundaries,  and  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  done  the  same. 

"With  regard  to  a  mutual  stipulation,  the  Count  said  he  must  candidly  confess  there  was  no  basis  for 
it.  To  engage  that  the  Russians  should  not  thus  traffic  would  be  nugatory,  as  no  Russian  vessels  traded 
there,  and  there  was  no  privilege  which  could  be  granted  for  trado  with  the  Russian  settlement  but  which 
now  existed  de  facto.  What  might  be  done  ut  a  future  period,  if  the  settlement  should  become  an  object 
of  important  consideration,  he  could  not  say  ;  but  now  the  trade  of  all  nations  there  was  perfectly  free. 
A»  to  the  fixing  of  a  boundary,  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  defer  that  to  some  future  time,  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  all  possible  collision,  and  even  every  pretext  for  uneasiness  or  jealousy.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  the  first  and  strongest  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  bring  all  the  civilized  nations  to  pacific 
dispositions,  and  most  carefully  to  avoid  everything  which  could  strike  out  a  single  new  spark  of  discord 
among  them.  At  any  rate,  I  might  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of  the  Emperor's  amicable  disposition* 
towards  the  United  States." 


No.  3,  (£.) 

Observations  on  the  claim  of  Russia  to  territorial  possessions  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  communicated 
with  Mr.  Adams'  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton  of  July  22,  1823. 

It  ia  assumed  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that,  before  the  third  and  last  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  no 
European  settlement  had  been  formed  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  the  American  continent  north  of  Cape 
Mendocino,  or  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  accouut  of  that  voyage  was  published  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Government  in  1784. 
In  the  introduction  to  it,  written  by  Dr.  Douglass,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  among  the  advantages  enumerated 
as  derivable  to  all  mankind  from  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made  in  the  progress  of  that  undertaking, 
was  the  opening  of  a  valuable  trade  in  furs  from  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  and  particularly  from 
King  George's  or  Nootka  Sound  to  China. 

This  advantage  was  also  pointed  out  in  various  passages  of  the  work  itself,  both  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  the  two  volumes  written  by  him,  and  by  Captain  King,  the  author  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume. 

The  only  place  on  the  Northwestern  American  Coast  where  Captain  Cook  found  a  Russian  settlement 
was  at  Onalashka,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands ;  the  principal  person  of  which  settlement,  Ismaeloff,  and 
the  other  Russians  whom  he  met  there,  "  affirmed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  contineqt  nj  America  to> 
the  Dorthward." 
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The  first  Russian  settlement,  at  Kodiack,  was  made  by  SbelekofT,  in  the  winter  of  1748. — (Coxe's 
Russian  Discoveries,  p.  215.)  In  1786,  the  first  English  trading  voyage  between  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  America  and  China  was  undertaken,  and  was  prosecuted  under  the  command  and  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Meares. 

A  similar  expedition  was  undertaken  in  1787,  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  whence  two  vessels, 
the  Washington  and  Columbia,  were  despatched.  It  was  by  the  commander  of  one  of  these  vessels  that 
the  great  river  of  the  west  was  discovered,  and  from  her  received  its  name.  Until  that  time  the  only 
European  nation  which  pretended  to  an  exclusive  right  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the  American  continent 
was  Spain. 

These  commercial  expeditions,  as  well  as  the  Russian  attempts  to  make  settlements  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  American  continent,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  produced  the 
seizure,  in  May,  1789,  of  two  English  vessels  at  Nootka  Sound,  by  Don  Estevan  Joseph  Martinez,  com- 
mander of  two  Spanish  vessels-of-war  despatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  from  the  port  of  San  Bias, 
to  which  place  they  were  taken,  but  where  they  were  released  by  order  of  the  Viceroy. 

At  the  time  of  this  seizure  the  American  vessels,  the  Washington  and  Columbia,  were  likewise  in  the 
harbor  of  Nootka  Sound,  but  were  not  molested  by  the  Spanish  commander,  Martinez.  This  difference 
of  treatment  between  the  British  and  American  vessels  was  alleged  to  be  because  the  former  appeared 
to  be  there  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  settlement,  while  it  appeared  from  the  papers  of  the  latter  that 
they  were  driven  there  by  distress,  and  only  came  in  to  refit. 

This  transaction  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable  Nootka  Sound  dispute  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain, 
"which  for  some  time  threatened  an  immediate  war  between  those  two  nations. 

-Martinez  had  taken  possession  of  the  lands  at  Nootka  Sound,  upon  which  Lieutenant  Meares  had 
built  a  temporary  habitation,  "  pulled  down  the  British  flag  and  hoisted  the  standard  of  Spain  thereon, 
with  such  ceremonies  as  are  usual  upon  such  occasions  ; "  declaring  at  the  same  time  "  that  all  the  lands 
comprised  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  did  belong  to  his  Catholic  Majesty." 
This  claim  was  asserted  by  Spain  in  all  the  diplomatic  papers  of  that  controversy,  the  following  passages 
from  which  prove  how  erroneous  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Poletica,  in  his  letter  of  February  28,  1822,  were, 
that  the  Spanish  Government  at  that  time  acknowledged  that  its  possessions  ought  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  latitude  of  42°  50'  north.  They  will  also  give  a  very  sufficient  reason  why  Martinez  gave  no 
disturbance  to  the  Russian  Colonies  and  navigators,  none  of  which  had  then  reached  within  ten  degrees 
of  latitude  from  Nootka  Sound. 

Extracts  from  the  memorial  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  delivered  June  13,  1790,  to  Mr.  JFitzherbert,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Madrid. — Annual  Register,  1790,  p.  294,  State  Papers.) 

"The  vast  extent  of  the  Spanish  territories,  navigation,  and  dominion,  on  the  continent  of  America, 
isles  and  seas,  contiguous  to  the  South  Sea,  are  clearly  laid  down  and  authenticated  by  a  variety  of  docu- 
ments, laws,  and  formal  acts  of  possession,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  It  is  also  clearly  ascertained 
that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts  made  by  adventurers  and  pirates  on  the  Spanish  coasts  of  the 
South  Sea  and  adjacent  islands,  Spain  has  still  preserved  her  possessions  entire,  and  opposed  with  success 
those  usurpations  by  constantly  sending  her  ships  and  vessels  to  take  possession  of  such  settlements. 
By  these  measures  and  reiterated  acts  of  possession  Spain  has  preserved  her  dominion,  which  she  has 
extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Russian  establishments  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"  The  Viceroys  of  Peru  and  New  Spain  having  been  informed  that  these  seas  bad  been  for  some  years 
past  more  frequented  than  formerly  ;  that  smuggling  had  increased  ;  that  several  usurpations  prejudicial 
to  Spain  and  the  general  tranquillity  had  been  suffered  to  be  made,  they  gave  orders  that  the  Western 
Coasts  of  Spanish  America  and  islands  and  seas  adjacent  should  be  more  frequently  navigated  and 
explored. 

"  They  were  also  informed  that  several  Russian  vessels  were  upon  the  point  of  making  commercial 
establishments  upon  that  coast.  At  the  time  that  Spain  demonstrated  to  Russia  the  inconveniences 
attendant  upon  such  encroachments,  she  entered  upon  the  negotiation  with  Russia,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Russian  navigators  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  no  orders  to  make  establishments  within  the  limits' 
of  Spanish  America,  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  possessors,  (limits  situated  within  Prince 
William's  Strait,)  purposely  to  avoid  all  dissensions,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  harmony  and  amity 
"which  Spain  wished  to  preserve. 

■'The  court  of  Russia  replied.it  had  already  given  orders  that  its  subjects  should  make  no  settlements 
in  places  belonging  to  other  powers,  and  that  if  those  orders  had  been  violated,  and  any  had  beeu  made 
in  Spanish  America,  they  desired  the  King  would  put  a  stop  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  To  this 
pacific  language  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Spain  observed  that  she  could  not  be  answerable  for  what  her 
officers  might  do  at  that  distance,  whoso  general  orders  and  instructions  were  not  to  permit  any  settlements 
to  be  made  by  other  nations  on  the  continent  of  Spanish  America." 

Extract  from  Count  Florida  Blanco.' s  reply  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  June  18,  1790. — (Annual  Register,  page  299, 

State  Papers.) 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  that  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  your  last 
letter,  as  Spain  maintains,  on  the  most  solid  grounds,  that  the  detention  of  the  vessels  was  made  in  a  port, 
upon  a  coast,  or  in  a  bay  of  Spanish  America,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  which  belonged,  exclusively, 
to  Spain,  by  treaties  with  all  nations,  even  England  herself.  The  principles  laid  down  cannot  be  adapted 
to  the  case.  The  vessels  detained  attempted  to  make  an  establishment  at  a  port  where  they  found  a 
cation  actually  settled,  the  Spanish  commander  at  Nootka  having,  previous  to  their  detention,  made  the 
most  amicable  representations  to  the  aggressors  to  desist  from  their  purpose." 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  Count  Fernan  Nunez  to  Mr.  Montmorin,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Department  of 
France,  Paris,  June  16,  1790. — (Annual  Regista;  page  301,  State  Papers.) 

''I  have  the  honor  to  address  yon  with  this  a  faithful  extract  of  all  the  transactions  whicli  have 
hitherto   passed   between    my  court   and   that   of  London,  on   the    subject  of  the   detention  of  two  English 
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vessels  which  were  seized  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  or  Nootka,  situated  in  the  fiftieth  degree  to  the  north  of 
California,  and  which  were  afterwards  taken  to  the  port  of  San  Bias. 

"  You  will  observe  by  this  relation — 

"  1.  That,  by  the  treaties,  demarkations,  takings  of  possession,  and  the  most  decided  acts  of  sovereignty, 
exercised  by  the  Spaniards  in  these  stations  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  authorized  by  that  monarch  m 
1692.  the  original  vouchers  for  which  shall  bo  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  all  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  the  western  America,  on  the  side  of  the  South  Sea,  as  far  as  beyond  what  is  called  Prm.cs  William's  Sound, 
which  is  in  the  sixty-first  degree,  is  acknowledged  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain. 

"  2.  That  the  court  of  Russia,  having  been  informed  of  this  extent  of  onr  boundary,  assured  the  King,  my 
master,  without  the  least  delay,  of  the  purity  of  its  intentions  in  this  respect,  and  added,  '  That  it  was  extremely 
sorry  that  the  repeated  orders  issued  to  prevent  the  subjects  of  Russia  from  violating,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
territory  belonging  to  another  power,  should  have  been  disobeyed.' " 

By  these  papers  it  is  demonstrated — 

That,  at  that  time,  the  claim  of  Spain  to  exclusive  possession  of  the  Northwest  Coast  extended  beyond  Prince 
■William's  Sound,  in  latitude  61. 

That  the  court  of  Russia  had  been  informed  of  this  extent  of  the  Spanish  boundary  ;  had  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  interfering  with  it,  and  added  expressions  of  its  sorrow  that  its  repeated  orders  to  prevent  the 
subjects  of  Russia  from  violating  the  territory  belonging  to  another  power  had  been  disobeyed. 

So  far  was  Russia,  in  1790,  from  asserting  any  claim  whatsoever  to  territory  on  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

The  ground  assumed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Nootka  Sound  controversy  was,  that  British  subjects  '•  had 
been  forcibly  interrupted  in  a  trade  which  they  had  carried  on  for  years,  without  molestation,  in  parts  of 
America  where  they  had  an  incontrovertible  right  of  trading,  and  in  places  to  which  no  country  could  claim  an 
exclusive  right  of  commerce  and  navigation  ; "  that  "the  court  of  Madrid  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
right  of  navigation  in  those  seas  that  was  unfounded  and  exorbitant,  indefinite  in  its  consequences,  aiming 
destruction  to  the  valuable  fisheries  (of  the  British  subjects)  in  the  southern  ocean,  and  tending  to  the  annihilation 
of  a  commerce  in  its  infancy,  jnst  beginning  to  be  carried  on  to  the  profit  of  Britain,  in  hitherto  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  globe." — (Annual  Register  for  1790,  »  96.) 

The  result  of  the  contest  was,  that  Spain  receded  from  her  claim  of  exclusive  right  to  navigation, 
commerce,  or  territory  north  of  those  parts  already  occupied  by  Spain,  but  that  wherever  settlements,  either 
British  or  Spanish,  had  been  made  since  April,  1789,  or  wherever  they  should  thereafter  be  made,  the 
subjects  of  the  other  party  should  have  free  access  and  should  carry  on  their  trade  without  any  disturbance  or 
molestation. 

By  the  convention  of  October  28,  1 790,  it  was  agreed  that  the  buildings  and  tracts  of  lands  situated  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  or  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  that  continent,  of  which  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  were  dispossessed  about  the  month  of  April,  1789,  by  a  Spanish  officer,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  said  British  subjects. 

In  June,  1794,  this  restitution  was  partially  effected,  but  not  completely,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  Spanish  officer,  Quadra,  and  Captain  Vancouver,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  order  of  restitution  in  the 
letter  from  Count  Florida  Blanca. 

At  that  time  it  was  ascertained  by  Captain  Vancouver  that  the  extremest  eastern  Russian  settlement  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  was  at  Port  Etches,  on  Hinchinbrook  Island,  latitude  60,  in  Prince  William's  Sound. 

In  1799  the  settlement  at  New  Archangel  was  first  made. 

The  Spanish  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  was  undoubtedly  made  with  the  view  to  maintain  the  claim  of 
that  nation  to  the  exclusive  jwssession  of  the  whole  Northwest  Coast.  Its  abandonment  in  1794  was  reluctant, 
and  with  pretensions,  still  retained,  that  the  exclusive  right  of  Spain,  recognized  in  the  5th  article  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  28th  of  October,  1790,  extended  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  spot.  Vancouver  refused  to 
receive  the  restoration  upon  the  terms  on  which  it  was  offered.  He  received  it  as  a  Spanish  settlement,  and  it 
was  abandoned  by  both  nations. 

Qhe  first  purchases  of  lands  from  tho  native  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Coast  were  made  by  the 
adventurers  in  the  Washington  and  Columbia.  They  were  made  at  Nootka,  and  from  the  chief, 
Maquinna. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  of  October  28,  1790,  was 
concluded  was,  that  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements  actually  made,  could  not 
bo  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of  any  European  nation.  It  has  been  seen  that  Russia,  so  far  from 
claiming  any  such  exclusivo  property  at  that  time,  had  just  before,  in  substance,  admitted  that  of  Spain  to  beyond 
Prince  Will-am's  Sound,  in  latitude  sixty-one. 

The  only  object  of  present  interest,  for  which  all  these  settlements  on  the  Northwest  Coast  have  been  made, 
whether  by  Russians,  English,  or  Americans,  has  beeu  the  traffic  with  the  native  inhabitants  in  furs,  for  the 
Chinese  market.  This  trade  has,  in  point  of  fact,  not  only  been  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
has  been  prosecuted  by  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  all  the  others  together.  It  has  been  combined  with  a 
trade  in  sandal  wood  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  China ;  and  during  the  long  wars  in  which  Europe  was 
involved  from  1790  to  1815,  it  was  left  almost  entirely  to  them. 

In  181G  a  Russian  settlement  was  made  at  Atooi,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  another  near  the 
coast  of  California,  within  a  few  leagues  of  San  Francisco,  the  most  northern  Spanish  settlement.  If  the 
motive  of  these  establishments  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  exclusive  territorial  claim  of  Russia  to 
the  Northwest  Coast,  down  to  the  very  borders  of  California,  and,  founded  thereon,  to  assert  exclusive 
rights  of  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  and  to  navigation  and  fishery  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  it  is  time  for  the  nations  whose  rights  and  interests  are  affected  by  this  project  effectually  to 
interpose. 

There  can,  perhaps,  be  no  better  time  for  saying,  frankly  and  explicitly,  to  the  Russian  Government,  that 
the  future  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  interest  of  Russia  herself,  cannot  be  promoted  by  Russian  settlements  upon 
any  part  of  the  American  Continent.  With  the  exception  of  tho  British  establishments  north  of  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  of  both  the  American  continents  must  henceforth  be  left  to  the  management  of  American 
hand-.  It  cannot  possibly  be  the  purpose  of  Russia  to  form  extensive  colonial  establishments  in  America.  The 
new  American  Republics  will  be  as  impatient  of  a  Russian  neighbor  as  the  United  States;  and  the  claim  of 
Bamia  to  territorial  possession,  extending  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the 
British  pretention*. 

These  <.!.servations,  thus  supported  by  reference  to  indisputable  documents,  are  made  with  a  view  to  the 
following  conclusion  : 
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That  the  United  States  can  in  nowise  admit  the  r!ght  of  Russia  to  exclusive  territorial  possession  on  any 
part  <>f  the  continent  of  North  America  south  of  the  GOth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

That  they  will  maintain  the  right  of  their  citizens,  enjoyed  without  interruption  since  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence,  of  free  trade  with  the  original  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  throughout  its  whole 
extent 

That  the  right  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  even  upon  the  Asiatic  coast,  north 
of  latitude  forty-five,  can  as  little  be  interdicted  to  them  as  that  of  traffic  with  the  natives  of  North 
America. 


No.  4. 
Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Hush,  Xo.  70. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  July  22,  1823. 

Sir  :  Among  the  subjects  of  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  which  are  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  this 
Government  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  this  Continent.  This  interest  is  connected,  in  a 
manner  becoming  from  day  to  day  more  important,  with  our  territorial  rights ;  with  the  whole  system  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  with  the  boundary  relations  between  us  and  the  British  North  American- 
dominions  ;  with  the  fur  trade  ;  the  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  commerce  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
China  ;  with  our  boundary  upon  Mexico ;  and,  lastly,  with  our  political  standing  and  intercourse  with  the 
Russian  empire. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  October  20,  1818,  it 
is  agreed  that  any  "  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  westward 
of  the  Stony  mountains,  shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within 
the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  convention,  to  the 
vessels,  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers  :  it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claims  which  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to  any  part 
of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  State  to  any  part  of  the  .-aid 
country,  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  that  respect  being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences 
amongst  themselves." 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1818,  fourteen  days  before  the  signature  of  this  convention,  the  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  Columbia  river  had  been  formally  restored  to  the  United  States  by  order  of  the  British  Government. — 
(Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  15,  1822,  page  13. 
Letter  of  Mr.  Prevost  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  November  11,  1818.) 

By  the  treaty  of  amity,  settlement  and  limits  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  of  February  22, 
1819,  the  boundary  Hue  between  them  was  fixed  at  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  source  of  the 
Arkansas  river  to  the  South  Sea.  By  which  treaty  the  United  States  acquired  all  the  rights  of  Spain  north  of 
that  parallel. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  to  the  interior  territory  washed  by  its  waters, 
rests  upon  its  discovery  from  the  sea  and  nomination  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  upon  its  exploration  to 
the  sea  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  upon  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  made  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  thus  restored  to  them  in  1818  ;  and  upon  this  subsequent  acquisition  of  all  the  rights  of 
Spain,  the  only  European  power  who,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  river,  had  any  pretensions  to  territorial 
rights  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America. 

The  waters  of  the  Columbia  river  extend  by  the  Multnomah  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude, 
where  its  source  approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  those  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  aud  by  Clarke's  river  to  the 
fiftieth  or  fifty-first  degree  of  latitude;  thence,  descending  southward,  till  its  sources  almost  intersect  those  of 
the  Missouri. 

To  the  territory  thus  watereJ,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  original  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  as  first  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  they  consider  their  right  to  be  now  established  by  all  the 
principles  which  have  ever  been  applied  to  European  settlements  upon  the  American  hemisphere. 

By  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  the  4th  (16th)  of  September,  1821,  an  exclusive  territorial 
right  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  is  asserted  as  belonging  to  Russia,  and  as  extending  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  continent  to  latitude  51%  and  the  navigation  and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  are 
interdicted  by  the  same  ukase  to  the  extent  of  ouo  hundred  Italian  miles  from  the  coast. 

When  Mr.  Poletica,  the  late  Russian  minister  here,  was  called  upon  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  right 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  nations  which  authorized  the  issuing  of  this  decree,  he  answered  in  his  letters 
of  February  28  and  April  2,  1822,  by  alleging,  first  discovery,  occupancy,  and  uninterrupted  possession. 

It  appears,  upon  examination,  that  these  claims  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  right  of  discovery. 
on  this  continent,  claimable  by  Russia,  is  reduced  to  the  probability  that,  in  1741,  Captain  Tehirikoff  saw 
from  the  sea  the  mountain  called  St.  Elias,  in  about  the  59th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Spanish  navigators, 
as  early  as  15S2,  had  discovered  as  far  north  as  57°  30'. 

As  to  occupancy.  Captain  Cook,  in  1779,  had  the  express  declaration  of  Mr.  Ismaeloff,  the  chief  of 
the  Russian  settlement  at  Onalashka,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  continent  in  America;  and  in  the 
Nootka  Sound  controversy  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  it  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  Spanish  docu- 
ments that  Russia  bad  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  interfere  with  the  Spanish  exclusive  rights  to  beymui 
1'rince  William's  Sound,  latitude  61°.  No  evidence  has  hcon  exhibited  of  auy  Russian  settlement  on  this 
continent  south  and  east  of  Prince  William's  Sound  to  this  day,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  California, 
made  in  1816. 

It  never  has  been  admitted  by  the  various  European  nations  which  have  formed  settlements  in  this 
hemisphere  that  the  occupation  of  an  island  gavo  any  claim  whatever  to  territorial  possessions  on  the 
continent  to  •which  it  was  adjoining.  The  recognized  principle  has  r.ither  been  the  reverse,  as,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  islands  must  be  rather  considered  as  appendages  to  continents  than  continents  to  islands. 

The  only  color  of  claim  alleged  by  Mr.  Poletica  which  has  an  appearance  of  plausibility  is  that 
which  he  asserts  as  an  authentic  fact:  "that  in  1789  the  Spanish  packet  St.  Charles,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ilaro,  found  in  the  latitude  4S°  and  49°  Russian  settlements,  to  the  number  of  eight,  consisting, 
in  the  whole,  of  twenty  families  and  462  individuals."     But,  more  than   twenty  years   since,  lieurieu   had 
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shown,  in  his  introduction  to  the  voyage  of  Marchaud,  that  in  this  statement  there  was  a  mistake  of  at 
least  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  that,  instead  of  48°  and  49°,  it  should  read  58°  and  59°.  This  is  probably 
not  the  only  mistake  in  the  account.  It  rests  altogether  upon  the  credit  of  two  private  letters— one 
written  from  San  Bias,  and  the  other  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  Spain — there  communicated  to  a  French 
consul  in  one  of  the  Spanish  ports,  and  by  him  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine.  They  were  written  in 
October,  1788,  and  August,  1789.  We  have  seen  that  in  1790  Russia  explicitly  disclaimed  interfering 
■with  the  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  to  beyond  Prince  William's  Sound  in  latitude  61° ;  and  Vancouver,  in 
1794,  was  informed  by  the  Russians  on  the  spot  that  their  most  eastern  settlement  there  was  on  Hitchiu- 
brook  island,  at  Port  Etches,  which,  had  been  established  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  and  that  the 
adjacent  continent  was   a  sterile  and  uninhabited  country. 

Until  the  Nootka  Sound  contest  Great  Britain  had  never  advanced  any  claim  to  territory  upon  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  by  right  of  occupation.  Under  the  treaty  of  1763  her  territorial  rights  were 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1793,  McKenzie  reached  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  by  land  from  Canada',  in  latitude 
52°  21'  north,  longitude  128°  2'  west  of  Greenwich. 

It  is  stated  in  the  52d  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  the  article  upon  Kotzebue's  voyage,  "  that 
the  whole  country  from  latitude  56°  30'  to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  latitude  48°.  or  thereabouts, 
is  now  and  has  long  been  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  British  Northwest  Company;"  that  this  company 
have  a  post  on  the  borders  of  a  river  in  latitude  54"  30'  north,  longitude  125°  west,  and  that,  in  latitude 
55°  15' north,  longitude  1293  44' west,  "by  this  time  (March,  1822)  the  United  Company  of  the  Northwest 
and  Hudson's  Bay  have,  in  all  probability,  formed  an  establishment." 

It  is  not  imaginable  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  any  European  nation  should  entertain 
the  project  of  settling  a  colony  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America.  That  the  United  States  should  form 
establishments  there,  with  views  of  absolute  territorial  right  and  inland  communication,  is  not  only  to  be 
expected,  but  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  serious 
deliberation  in  Congress.  A  plan  has,  for  several  sessions,  been  before  them  for  establishing  a  Territorial 
Government  on  the  borders  of  the  Columbia  river.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  resumed  at  their  next  session, 
and  even  if  then  again  postponed  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  it  must  be 
carried  into  effect. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  useful  purpose  to  which  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  has  been  or  can  be 
made  subservient  to  the  settlements  of  civilized  men  are  the  fisheries  on  its  adjoining  seas  and  trade  with  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  have,  hitherto,  been  enjoyed  in  common  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  British  and  Russian  nations.  The  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French  nations  have  also 
participated  in  them  hitherto,  without  other  annoyance  than  that  which  resulted  from  the  exclusive  territorial 
claims  of  Spain,  so  long  as  they  were  insisted  on  by  her. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  both  protested  against  the  Russian  Imperial  ukase  of 
September  4,  (16,)  1821.  At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Government,  a  full  power  and  instructions  are 
now  transmitted  to  Mr.  Middleton,  for  the  adjustment,  by  amicable  negotiation,  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
parties  on  this  subject. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Baron  de  Tuyll  that  a  similar  authority  has  been  given  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 

Previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  in  1818,  and  again  upon 
the  first  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  plan  for  constituting  a  Territorial  Government  there,  some 
disposition  was  manifested  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  and  by  Mr.  Canning  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  that  establishment,  and  some  vague  intimation  was  given  of  British  claims  on  the  Northwest 
Coast.  The  restoration  of  the  place  and  the  convention  of  1818  were  considered  as  a  final  disposal  of 
Mr.  Bagot's  objections,  and  Mr.  Canning  declined  committing  to  paper  those  which  he  had  intimated  in 
conversation. 

The  discussion  of  the  Russian  pretensions  in  the  negotiation  now  proposed  necessarily  involves  the 
interests  of  the  three  powers,  and  renders  it  manifestly  proper  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  with  respect  to  their  respective  pretensions,  as  well  as  upon  their 
joint  views  with  reference  to  those  of  Russia.  Copies  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Middleton  are,  therefore, 
herewith  transmitted  to  you,  and  the  President  wishes  you  to  confer  freely  with  the  British  Government  on 
the  subject. 

The  principles  settled  by  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  of  October  28,  1790,  were — 

1st.  That  the  rights  of  fishery  in  the  ^outh  Seas,  of  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  and  of  making  settlements  on  the  coast  itself  for  the  purposes  of  that  trade,  north  of  the  actual  settle- 
ments of  Spain,  were  common  to  all  the  European  nations,  and  of  course  to  the  United  States. 

2d.  That  so  far  as  the  actual  settlements  of  Spain  had  extended,  she  possessed  the  exclusive  rights, 
territorial,  and  of  navigation  and  fishery,  extending  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  coasts  so  actually 
occupied. 

3d.  That  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  the  adjacent  islands  south  of  the  parts  already  occupied  by 
Spain,  no  settlement  should  thereafter  be  made  either  by  British  or  Spanish  subjects,  but  on  both  sides  should  be 
retained  the  liberty  of  landing,  and  of  erecting  temporary  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  fishery.  These  rights 
were,  also,  of  course,  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  exclusive  rights  of  Spain  to  any  part  of  the  American  continents  have  ceased.  That  portion  of 
the  convention,  therefore,  which  recognizes  the  exclusive  colonial  rights  of  Spain  on  these  continents, 
though  confirmed  as  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  the  first  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  the 
5th  of  July,  1814,  has  been  extinguished  by  the  fact  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  nation 
and  of  Mexico.  Those  independent  nations  will  possess  the  rights  incident  to  that  condition,  and  their 
territories,  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  no  exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  their  vicinity,  or  of  access  to  them 
by  any  foreign  nation. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  will  be,  that  the  American  continents,  henceforth,  will  no 
longer  be  subjects  of  colonization.  Occupied  by  civilized  independent  nations,  they  will  be  accessible  to 
Europeans  and  to  each  other  on  that  footing  alone,  and  tiie  Pacific  Ocean  in  every  part  of  it  will  remain  open  to 
the  navigation  of  all  nations,  in  like  manner  with  the  Atlantic. 

Incidental  to  the  condition  of  national  independence  and  sovereignty,  the  rights  of  anterior  navigation  of 
their  rivers  will  belong  to  each  of  the  American  nations  within  its  own  territories. 

The  application  of  colonial  principles  of  exclusion,  therefore,  cannot  be  admitted  by  the  United 
States    as    lawful    upon   any  part  of   the   Northwest   Coast  of  America,  or   as    belonging   to   any   European 
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nation.  Their  own  settlements  there,  when  organized  as  Territorial  Governments,  will  be  adapted  to  tho 
freedom  of  their  own  institutions,  and,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Union,  be  subject  to  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  their  constitution. 

The  riuht  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  nations  throughout  the  Northwest  Coast  they  cannot  renounce. 
With  the  Russian  settlements  at  Kodiack,  or  at  New  Archangel,  they  may  fairly  claim  the  advantage  of 
a  free  trade,  having  so  long  enjoyed  it  unmolested,  and  because  it  has  been  and  would  continue  to  be  as 
advautageous  at  least  to  those  settlements  as  to  them.  But  they  will  not  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to 
prohibit  tho  traffic,  as  strictly  confined  to  the  Russian  settlement  itself,  and  not  estending  to  the  original 
.natives  of  the  coast. 

If  the  British  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  have  any  posts  on  the  coast,  as  suggested  in 
the  article  of  the  Quarterly  Review  above  cited,  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  October  20,  1818, 
is  applicable  to  them.  Mr.  Middleton  is  authorizsd  by  his  instructions  to  propose  an  article  of  similar 
import,  to  be  inserted  in  a  joint  convention  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for  a. 
term  of  ten  years  from  its  signature.  Sfou  are  authorized  to  make  the  same  proposal  to  the  British 
Government,  and,  with  a  view  to  diaw  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  for  the  future,  to  stipulate  that  no 
settlement  shall  hereafter  bo  made  on  the  Northwest  Coast  or  on  any  of  the  islands  thereto  adjoining  by 
Russian  subjects  south  of  latitude  55°,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  north  of  latitude  51°,  or  by 
British  subjects  either  south  of  51°  or  north  of  55°.  I  mention  the  latitude  of  51°,  as  the  bound  within 
which  we  are  willing  to  limit  the  future  settlement  of  the  United  States,  because  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  Columbia  river  branches  as  far  north  as  51°,  although  it  is  most  probably  not  the  Taconescho 
Tesse  of  Mackenzie.  As,  however,  the  line  already  runs  in  latitude  49°  to  the  Stony  mountains,  should  it 
be  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  Great  Britain,  we  will  consent  to  carry  it  in  continuance  on  the  same 
parallel  to  the  sea.  Copies  of  this  instruction  will  likewise  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Middletou,  witli  whom 
you  will  freely,  but  cautiously,  correspond  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  your  negotiation  respecting 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  very  humble  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Hon.  Richard  Rush,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  London. 


No.  5. 

Mr.  Middleton  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  2Vo.  29. 

St.  Petersburg,  September  19,  1823. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  Count  Nesselrode,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he 
eft  St.  Petersburg  for  Odessa,  addressed  me  the  note  of  which  copy  is  herewith  sent.  He  mentioned  to  me  some 
days  previously  having  had  advices  from  Baron  Tuyll,  intimating  that  the  negotiation  upon  the  subject  of  the 
ukase  of  September  4,  (16,)  1821,  would  be  transferred  to  this  place. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  likewise  has  communicated  to  me  instructions  he  has  received  from  his  Government, 
in  which  a  joint  negotiation  appears  to  be  in  contemplation  of  the  British  minister.  Sir  Charles  at  the 
same  time  informed  me  that  Mr.  Canning  eagerly  caught  at  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Rush  going  to  that 
effect ;  and  that  instructions  from  you,  correlative  to  those  of  the  British  Government,  would  undoubtedly 
be  sent  me.  I  have  told  him  that  I  do  not  as  yet  know  anything  of  the  intentions  of  my  Government 
upon  that  head,  having  received  no  despatch  from  the  Department  of  State  later  than  that  brought  by 
Mr.  Pinkney.  Upon  Sir  Charles's  expressing  his  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  northwest 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  so  far  as  it  might  be  known  to  me,  I  saw  no  objection  to 
making  a  confidential  communication  to  him  of  the  note  of  Count  Nesselrode,  dated  August  1,  182i',  by  wlrch,  in 
fact,  staying  the  execution  of  the  ukase  above  mentioned,  Russia  has  virtually  abandoned  the  pretensions  therein 
advanced.  I  learned  in  this  conversation  with  the  British  ambassador  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  done  nothing 
upon  the  subject  further  than  telling  Count  Nesselrode  that  Great  Britain  would  probably,  at  some  future  day, 
feel  obliged  to  object  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  ukase.  The  reply  made  to  him  was,  that  in  such  case  the 
matter  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  negotiation. 

I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  learning  what  arrangements  the  President  may  have  been  pleased  to  direct. 
Mr.  Poletica,  who  is  charged  by  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  laboring  oar  upon  this  occasion,  is  not 
unfrequently  inquiring  whether  there  are  yet  any  instructions  received  which  might  authorize  the  conferences 
invited  by  Count  Nesselrode. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  MIDDLETON. 


No.  5,  (a.) 

Count  Nesselrode  to  Mr.  Middleton. 

[Translation.] 

St.  Petersburg,  August  22,  1823. 

Sir  :  On  quitting  St.  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  charged  me  to  announce  to  you  that,  as  he  had  given 
me  orders  to  follow  him  on  his  journey,  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Poletica,  Actual  Counsellor  of  State,  to 
begin  with  you,  sir,  the  conferences  relative  to  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  new  regulation  given  to  the  Russian  American  Company  by  the  ukase  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  dated  September  4,  (16,)  1821. 

These  conferences  will  have  for  their  aim  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  definitive  adjustment  of  these 
differences,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  facilitate  this  result  so  eagerly  desired  by  the  Emperor. 

I  seize  with  pleasure  tho  occasion  which  is  offered  to  me  by  repeating  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most 
distinguished  consideration. 

NESSELRODE. 
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No.  6. 

Mr.  Middleton  (No.  31)  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

St.  Petersburg,  October  5,  (17,)  1823. 

Sir:  I  avail  myself  of  the  sailing  of  the  last  American  vessel  in  port  to  send  a  duplicate  of  my  last 
despatch,  and  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  numbered  15,  16,  and  17,  brought  to  hand  yesterday,  in  the 
afternoon,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  been  detained  much  beyond  his  original  calculation  by  his  own  account. 
The  delay,  however,  is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  as  nothing  important  can  be  done  here  during  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  from  this  residence,  where  he  cannot  be  expected  to  return  before  November. 

1  have  only  to  add  that  the  different  subjects  embraced  in  these  despatches  shall  receive  my  best 
attention,  and  that  no  endeavor  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  carry  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the 
President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HY.  MIDDLETON. 


No.  7. 
Extract  of  a  letter  {.No.  32)  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated 

St.  Petersburg,  November  1,  (15,)  1823. 

"  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  instructions  contained  in  No.  1G  I  had  several  conferences  with  Mr. 
Poletica,  as  well  as  with  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  that  despatch.  I  found  that  the 
first  named  of  these  gentlemen  had  no  powers  to  conclude  anything,  and  that  he  was  merely  authorized  to 
hold  des  pourparlers,  in  other  words,  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  very  soon  discovered,  too,  that  a  very  great 
divergence  of  opinion  between  him  and  me  upon  all  points  relative  to  the  Northwest  question  must 
render  fruitless  all  attempts  at  coming  to  an  understanding  with  him.  I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  an 
incident  enabled  me  to  decline  further  conference  until  it  could  be  renewed  with  a  better-  prospect  of  success. 
Sir  Charles,  upon  referring  to  his  full  power,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  sent,*  discovered  that 
it  had  only  relation  to  the  maritime  question.  It  became  necessary,  then,  to  remedy  this  before  he 
could  proceed  in  the  business  ;  and  accordingly  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  full  powers.  I  availed  myself  of  the  circumstances  to  decline  further 
conference  with  Mr.  de  Poletica,  and  all  proceedings  remain  suspended  until  an  answer  to  Sir  Charles' 
despatches  can  be  received,  which  may  be  expected  about  the  middle  of  December.  I  am  hopeful,  from 
the  conversations  I  have  had  with  him,  that  a  perfect  understanding  respecting  the  common  objects  desirable 
to  be  attained  by  the  two  countries  in  this  negotiation  will  be  effected  through  him.  In  the  meantime 
1  have  prepared  a  confidential  memoir  upon  the  Northwest  question,  to  be  ready  against  the  return  of  the 
Emperor." 

No.  8. 
Extract  of  a  letter  (No.  33)  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated 

St.  Petersburg,  December  1,  (13,)  1823. 

"  I  have  prepared,  and  shall  deliver  in  on  the  first  fit  occasion,  for  his  Imperial  Majesty's  inspection, 
a  confidential  memoir  on  the  Northwest  question ;  and  I  now  forward  a  copy  of  it  marked  (a.)  The  subject 
must  be  trite  to  you  ;  but  I  have  found  here  that  it  is  indispensable  to  make  some  statement  of  facts  and 
principles  in  this  case  before  I  can  proceed  further  in  the  negotiation.  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  the  course 
I  am  pursuing,  and  that  you  will  find  that  I  have  stated  correctly  both  facts  and  principles.  I  felt  it  to  bo 
necessary  to  broach  the  subject  in  this  mode,  knowing  the  erroneous  impressions  which  prevail.  I  have  now- 
great  hope?,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  appearances  which  this  affair  has  worn  for  a  few  weeks  past, 
that  it  may  take  a  new  turn,  and  that  I  may  yet  be  enabled  to  succeed  in  attaining  the  main  objects  ot  the 
negotiation. 

"  Sir  Charles  Bagot  is  now  daily  expecting  the  return  of  his  messenger  with  new  powers  and  instructions 
respecting  the  same  matters.  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  he  will  be  instructed  to  pursue  the  course  of  policy  so  obviously  pointed  out  by  the  true  interests  of  England 
and  suggested  by  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  being  consistent,  and  of  persevering  in  the  principles  which 
marked  the  Nootka  Sound  contestation.  Neither  he  nor  I  foresee  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  and  adjusting  the 
interests  of  our  respective  countries  upon  this  question." 


No.  8,  (a.) 

[Translation.] 

CONFIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL. 

"Great  men  never  fear  the  truth,  and  wish  nothing  to  be  concealed  from  them." — (Montesquieu.) 

Observations  upon  the  rights  and  claims  of  Spain,  of  Russia,  of  England,  and  of  the  United  States,  relative  to 
the  West  Coast  of  North  America;  and  upon  the  Ukase  of  September  4,  (16,)  1821. 

The  part  of  the  New  World  situated  towards  the  north  of  the  great  ocean  has  been  explored  and  known 
itcry  much  later  than  auy  other  portion  of  the  same  continent  in  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  by  reason  of 

•  See  document  marked  10,  b. 
vol.  v 57  R 
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its  greater  distance  from  Europe,  -whose  navigators  can  only  arrive  thither  by  doubling  Cape  Horn  or  that  o£ 
the  Good  Hope. 

Yet  Spain,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth,  had  pushed  her 
discoveries  even  in  these  remote  regions;  and  already,  in  1692,  claimed  the  exclusive  property  of  the  coasts 
which  she  had  there  discovered,  in  virtue  of  grants  made  by  an  authority  respected  at  the  time,  and  which 
continued  to  be  so  until  she  acquired  the  right  of  prescription  over  these  possessions. 

About  this  last  time,  but  a  little  later,  in  1697,  the  Russians  penetrated  by  Siberia  as  far  as  Kamts- 
chatka ;  and  from  thence,  embarking  at  the  ports  of  Okhotsk  and  Avatcha,  between  the  years  1710  and  1741, 
they  pushed  their  discoveries  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  great  ocean.  From  these  discoveries  Russia 
derives  her  rights  to  that  long  chain  of  islands  intervening  between  the  western  and  the  eastern  continents, 
and  even  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  continent  of  America — rights  which  have  never  been 
contested. 

Although  the  navigators  of  England,  from  Drake,  in  1578,  to  Cook  and  Vancouver,  that  is,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  had  frequently  visited  these  coasts,  either  to  make  discoveries  there  or  lor  trade,  yet  she  never 
announced  having  any  pretensions  there  whatever  until  in  the  year  1790,  when  a  very  sharp  dispute  broke  out 
with  Spain  relative  to  Nootka  Sound. 

The  summary  of  what  passed  between  the  courts  of  England,  Spain,  and  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
of  that  question  may  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  respective  pretensions  of  these  powers. 

This  difference  arose  from  the  seizure  of  an  English  vessel  from  Macao  to  trade  for  peltries.  After  the 
discoveries  of  Cook  in  1778,  Nootka  began  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  market  for  furs  of  the  Northwest 
Const  of  America,  and  the  enormous  profits  of  this  trade  had,  after  some  time,  brought  thither  a  great  number 
of  European  and  American  navigators. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  fearing  lest  the  English  or  Russians  should  attempt  to  fix  themselves  at  Nootka,  had  given 
order  to  form  an  establishment  there.  Mr.  Martinez,  charged  with  that  order,  arrived  in  this  port  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1769.  He  found  there,  in  fact,  one  English  ship,  one  Portuguese,  and  two  American.  He  seized  all  four.  Two 
months  after  the  Euglieh  ship  Argonaut  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Colnet.  He  imparted  to  the 
Spanish  commander  the  order  of  his  Government,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  to  establish  a  factory  at  that 
place,  and  there  to  build  a  frigate  and  a  schooner,  in  order  henceforth  to  prevent  every  other  European  nation 
from  taking  part  in  the  fur  trade. 

Martinez  represented  in  vain  that,  long  before  Cook,  Perez  had  first  anchored  in  this  port.  The  dispute 
grew  warm  between  the  two  officers,  and  Martinez,  to  make  good  his  title  of  priority,  caused  to  be  arrested 
Colnet,  and  sent  him  prisouer  to  San  Bias. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  the  object  of  these  observations  to  pursue  the  discussion  which  took  place  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Madrid  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  Martinez.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  note  (a) 
for  some  particulars  of  this  subject,  and  to  cite  here  the  letter  of  Count  Fernau  Nunez  to  M.  de  Montmorin, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  under  date  of  Juno  15,  1790  : 

"  1  have  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you  below  a  faithful  extract  of  all  the  transactions  between  my  court 
and  that  of  London  on  the  subject  of  the  detention  of  two  English  ships,  which  were  seized  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence  or  Nootka,  situated  to  the  north  of  California  under  the  50th  degree  of  latitude. 

'•  By  this  relation  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  :  1st,  That  by  treaties,  boundary  lines,  taking  possession, 
and  by  all  the  most  decided  acts  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  upon  these  regions,  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  and  authorized  by  that  monarch  in  1692,  the  proofs  of  which  will  be  produced  in  the  course  of  this 
negotiation,  all  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  far  as  to  the  other  side  of 
what  13  called  Prince  William's  Sound,  under  the  61st  degree  of  latitude,  is  recognized  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
Spain.  2dly,  that  the  court  of  Russia,  having  had  knowledge  of  this  extent  of  our  limits,  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
assurances  to  the  King,  my  master,  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions  on  this  subject ;  and  added,  that  he  regretted 
exceedingly  that  the  repeated  orders  given  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power  by  the 
subjects  of  Russia  had  been  disobeyed." 

It  is  proved  by  the  pieces  produced  in  this  discussion  that  the  claims  of  Spain  extended  to  the  other  side  of 
Prince  William's  Sound,  situated  in  the  61st  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  that  the  court  of  Russia,  having  had 
information  of  the  extent  of  these  limits,  has  declared  that  she  had  no  intention  of  opposing  it ;  that  she  had 
even  added  expressions  of  regret  that  her  repeated  orders  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Spain 
by  Russian  subjects  should  have  been  disobeyed. 

It  is  then  demonstrated  that  Russia,  iu  the  year  1790,  was  far  from  forming  any  territorial  claim  for  herself 
upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  on  this  side  of  the  61st  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  principle  upon  which  England  insists  is,  that  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  north  of  the  actual 
establishments  of  Spain,  ought  not  to  be  deemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  any  European. 

Thus  England  did  not,  like  Kussia,  admit  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  61st  degree  ;  and 
it  appears  that,  in  consequence,  she  took  for  the  basis  of  her  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  October, 
1790,  the  principle  that  the  rights  of  freely  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  coasts,  by  landing  in  the  unoccupied  places  and  there  making  establishments,  are  common  to  all 
nations.  The  5th  article,  moreover,  stipulates  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America,  or  of 
the  adjacent  islands,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  parts  of  said  coast  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  before  the  month 
of  April,  1789.  as  well  in  the  places  restored  as  in  those  where  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  two  powers  shall  come 
to  form  establishments,  the  subjects  of  the  other  shall  have  free  access,  and  shall  carry  on  their  trade  without 
trouble  or  molestation.  Besides,  several  other  articles  of  immediate  interest  to  the  two  nations,  but  which 
involve  no  general  principle,  were  agreed  on. 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  what  was  the  relative  position  of  the  three  powers  in  their 
claims  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  in  the  year  1790.  Russia  confined  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  while  Spain  and  England  had  conventionally  fixed  their  respective  rights  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  Northwest  Coast  situated  from  the  last  establishments  of  Spain  to  the  south  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
to  the  60th  degree,  inclusive. 

Nine  years  after,  the  Emperor  Paul  granted  to  the  Russian  American  Company  (see  note  b)  certain 
exclusive  privileges  of  commerce  on  these  coasts  as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude,  (see  note  e,) 
exclusive,  it  must  be  believed,  in  respect  to  oilier  Russian  subjects  simply ;  for  Russia  had  never  claimed 
sovereignty  of  the  part  of  this  coast  situated  on  this  side  of  the  60th  degree,  to  which,  on  the  contrary. 
she  had  recognized  the  rights  of  Spain;  and  iu  the  year  1799,  several  nations,  and  especially  the  United 
States  of  America  for  more  than  twelve  years  had  pursued  a  free  and  uninterrupted  trade  with  the  natives 
of  this  coast,  from  which,  consequently,  the  ukase  of  that  State  neither  ought  nor  could  exclude 
them. 
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It  is  difficult  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  ukase  when  attention  is  paid 
to  the  declaration  of  Russia  (known  to  all  Europe)  of  which  we  have  made  mention  before. 

Yet,  to  be  enabled  to  judge  if  the  claim  of  having  exclusive  rights  upon  all  the  coast,  even  to  the 
55th  degree,  could  be  justified  by  facts,  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  discoveries  of  Russia  in 
the  Eastern  Ocean  as  to  them,  and,  for  this  purpose,  let  us  refer  to  note  <',  partly  extracted  from  the  work  of 
M.  Levesque. 

It  appears  by  this  extract  that  Behring  and  Tschirikoff  are  the  only  Russian  navigators  who  touched 
at  the  continent  of  America,  on  this  side  of  the  COth  degree,  previous  to  the  year  1790  ;  and  it  is  even  on 
this  sole  circumstance  that  a  foundation  was  made  for  forming  a  claim  to  the  discovery  and  the  possession 
of  this  coast.  It  is  alleged  "  that  in  1789  the  Spanish  packet  San  Carlos,  commanded  by  Captain  de 
Haro.  found,  in  latitude  48°  to  49",  Russian  establishments  to  the  number  of  eight,  making  in  all  twenty 
families,  or  468  individuals."  But  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  M.  de 
Fleurieu  demonstrated,  in  the  learned  historical  introduction  to  the  voyage  of  Captain  Marchaud,  that 
there  must  be  in  this  recital  an  error  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  at  least,  and  that,  instead  of  48°  to  49°,  it 
ought  to  road  58°  to  59°.  It  is  even  very  probable  that  that  is  not  the  only  error  which  is  in  the  relation,  for 
that  story  originates  from  two  private  letters,  the  one  written  from  San  Bias,  the  other  from  Mexico,  com- 
municated to  a  French  consul  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  by  him  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  France. 
The  dates  are,  October,  1788.  and  August,  1789.  Now,  we  have  just  seen  that  in  the  following  year 
Russia  confirmed  the  rights  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  Prince  William's  Sound,  in  the  latitude 
61  degrees.  It  can  scarcely,  then,  be  necessary  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  trifling  importance  of  the  alleged 
circumstance. 

It  appears  that  Tschirikoff  never  landed,  but  having  approached  the  coast  without  knowing  if  it  were 
the  continent  or  an  island,  and  having  successively  sent  his  long-boat,  and  then  his  canoe,  he  lost  both, 
together  with  the  men  who  were  in  them,  whom  he  believed  to  be  massacred  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
then  he  returned  to  Kamtschatka.  Behring,  on  his  part,  discovered  and  examined  the  bay  (strait)  which  bears 
his  name. 

Captain  Vancouver  learned,  in  1794,  from  the  Russians  themselves,  upon  the  spot,  that  their  most  easterly 
establishment  was  then  at  port  Eches,  in  Hinehin  Brook  island,  (Tchalcha  island  of  the  Russians,  and  Magdalena 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  latitude  60°  25')  where  they  were  established  the  preceding  summer  ;  and  that  the  continent 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  was  barren  and  uninhabited. 

From  these  facts,  incontestibly  proved  by  historical  documents,  an  irresistibie  conclusion  follows,  which 
agrees  with  the  declaration  of  Russia  in  1730  ;  and  it  ought  to  appear  definitive  that  she  had  no  right  to  claim, 
either  under  the  title  of  discovery  or  of  possession,  on  the  continent  east  or  south  of  Behring's  Strait,  about  the  60th 
degree  of  north  latitude. 

Moreover,  the  note  (e)  on  the  diplomatic  communications  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  on  this  subject,  will  make  known  what  were  the  ideas  of  the  Imperial  Minister  during  the  year  1810. 
It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  recital  of  what  passed  in  the  conferences  of  September  and  October  of  that  year, 
that  the  Imperial  Government  was  then  undecided  what  side  it  should  have  taken  definitively,  for  foreign 
commerce,  on  the  Northwest  Coast,  either  Russian  or  Spanish,  of  North  America.  It  will  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had,  till  then,  principally  insisted  on  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  in  a 
case  where  Spain  ought  to  have  claims.  This  scruple  proves,  at  least,  how  attentive  it  was  not  to  do  prejudice 
to  the  right  of  a  third. 

In  expectation  of  the  decision  which  thus  remained  in  suspense,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States- 
increased  very  considerably  in  these  latitudes.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  even  by  the  authority  of  Russian 
voyagers,  what  the  extent  of  this  commerce  was.  Among  others,  Mr.  Lisianski  had  remarked,-  from  the 
year  18U4,  that  the  Russians  could  collect  as  many  as  eight  thousand  otters'  skins  annually,  in  the  bay  of 
Sitka,  if  they  had  the  means  of  excluding  the  Americans  from  this  trade ;  whilst  at  that  time  they  only 
took  from  thence  about  three  thousand. — (See  page  236,  English  edition.)  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add, 
that  in  the  last  years  there  has  been  sent  from  the  porta  of  the  United  States,  in  the  season  for  trade  on 
the  Northwest  Coast,  as  many  as  seventeen  merchant  vessels,  which  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  habit  of 
trading  in  China  with  the  cargoes  which  they  obtain  on  this  coast,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  what  can  be  the  foundations  of  the  territorial  claims  of  the  United  States  of 
America  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  their  continent.  Their  bordering  position  to  one  patt  of  that  coast  gives 
them  a  much  greater  importance  for  themselves  than  for  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  territory  situated 
west  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  United  States  presents  to  them  contiguity  of  possessions  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  will  afford  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  establishing  communications  of 
internal  navigation  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other. 

Lie  two  ships  which  had  been  seized  by  Martinez  were  released  by  him,  to  continue  the  navigation 
which  they  had  attempted  round  tho  globe.  During  this  voyage  the  sloop  Columbia  anchored  the  first  in  a 
great  river,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  discovered  by  Quadra,  and  which  Vancouver  was  unable  to  find 
again,  but  which  is  since  known  under  the  name  of  Columbia.  An  establishment  has  been  since  formed  at 
its  mouth,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  whose  Government  has  also  sent  by  land,  for  the  same 
destination,  a  military  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  These  officers  have 
visited  and  explored  the  country  surrounding  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  have  published  a  chorographical 
account  of  it. 

During  the  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Groat  Britain  the  fort  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
iven  up  to  the  English,  but  they  afterwards  restored  it  to  the  United  States,  under  the  stipulation  of  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

To  the  rights  acquired  by  that  possession,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  continent  under  46°  W  of  north 
latitude,    and   contiguous  to  their  ancient  territory,  the  United   States  have  joined    those  which   they  derive 

the  treaty  of  limits  with  Spain,  signed  at  'Washington,  February  22,  1819.  By  the  third  article  of 
this  Treaty  his  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  to  tho 
territories  situated  to  the  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  source  of  the  river  Arkansas  to  the 
great  ocean. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here  that  the  establishment  at  Nootka  has  been  abandoned  both  by  Spain  and 
by  England  ;  and  that  it  appears  probable  that  these  two  nations  have  not  now  any  possession  upon  the 
-North  vcvt  Coast  between  the  42d  and  the  60th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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The  Russians  have  an  establishment  upon  the  island  of  Sitka,*  in  latitude  .57°  50'.  This  fort,  built  in 
1799,  was  destroyed  three  years  after  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  re-established  in  1804,  by  Mr. 
Lisianski,  who  called  it  New  Archangel.  Russia  cannot,  however,  avail  herself  of  the  circumstance  of  that 
possession  to  form  a  foundation  for  rights  upon  the  continent,  the  usage  of  nations  never  having  established 
that  the  occupation  of  an  island  could  give  rights  upon  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  principle  is, 
rather,  that  the  islands  ought  to  be  considered  as  dependent  upon  the  continent,  than  the  inverse  of  the 
proposition. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  position  of  Russia,  relative  to  her  rights  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  had  not  at  all  changed  since  1790.  The  Russian  American  Company  had  enjoyed  its  exclusive 
rights  granted  by  the  Emperor  Paul.  It  had  prospered  and  formed  an  establishment  in  the  limits  marked 
out  by  the  ukase  of  1799.  It  had,  however,  never  pretended  to  .exclude  other  nations  from  a  commerce 
shared  with  them  for  so  long  a  time ;  but  it  saw  with  jealousy  its  profits  diminished  by  this  rivalship. 
In  fine,  it  took  a  violent  part,  and  at  length  obtained  by  its  sol  citations  the  ukase  of  4th  (16th)  Septem- 
ber, 1821. 

In  speaking  of  this  measure,  we  shall  make  it  our  business  to  say  nothing  but  what  appears  strictly 
necessary  to  set  it  in  its  true  light,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  the  enlightened  Government  from  whence  it 
emanates  wiil  listen  with  good  will  to  observations  conceived  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  nothing  but  what  is 
just  in  itself  and  useful  to  all  interested. 

The  ukase,  by  its  first  three  articles,  under  the  form  of  a  grant  to  a  private  association,  presupposes  the 
existence  of  exclusive  territorial  rights  (a  pretension  unknown  till  now)  on  a  great  extent  of  continent,  with  the 
intervening  islands  and  seas,  and  it  forbids  all  foreign  nations  from  approaching  nearer  them  than  one  hundred 
Italian  miles  to  these  coasts.  The  ukase  even  goes  to  the  shutting  up  of  a  strait  which  has  never  been 
till  now  shut  up,  and  which  is  at  present  the  principal  object  of  discoveries  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
sciences. 

The  very  terms  of  the  ukase  bear  that  this  pretension  has  now  been  made  known  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  sections  relate  to  the  seizure  of  vessels,  and  to  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunals  against 
those  who  infringe  the  regulation,  and  might  furnish  remarks  worthy  of  attention  as  to  the  right  of  visit  against 
ships  in  times  of  peace,  permitted  even  to  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  upon  other  points.  But  it  is  thought 
better  to  pass  over  these  matters,  as  simply  accessories  to  the  principal  point.  Nothing  is  intended  but  first  to 
know  if  the  vast  territory  contained  in  the  limits  marked  out  by  the  ukase  is,  in  fact,  incorporated  with  the 
empire  of  Russia  upon  admissible  principles. 

All  jurists  are  agreed  upon  the  principle  that  real  occupation  only  can  give  the  rights  to  the  property  and  to 
the  sovereignty  of  an  unoccupied  country  newly  discovered. — (See  note/.) 

With  all  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  the  declared  intention  and  to  the  determinat:on  indicated  by  the 
ukase,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  two  points  of  fact :  1st,  If  the  country  to  the  south  and  east  of  Behring's 
Strait,  as  far  as  the  5 1  st  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  found  strictly  unoccupied  t  2d,  If  there  has  been,  latterly,  a 
real  occupation  of  this  vast  territory  ? 

We  have  already  >een,  in  the  summary  of  the  dispute  between  England  and  Spain,  what  was  the  decision 
of  Russia  upon  the  fir.>t  point.     It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  it. 

As  to  what  regards  the  real  occupation,  one  may  be  convinced,  on  having  recourse  to  the  charts  officially 
published  by  the  Russian  Government,  that  the  only  establishment  on  this  side  of  the  60th  degree  is  that  which 
is  found  on  the  islaud  of  Sitka,  situated  under  57°  30'  of  latitude,  and  consequently  more  than  six  degrees  from 
the  southern  limit  fixed  by  the  ukase. 

The  conclusion  which  must  necessarilv  result  from  these  facts  does  not  appear  to  establish  that  the 
territory  in  question  had  been  legitimately  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire. 

The  extension  of  territorial  rights  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coasts  upon  two  opposite 
continents,  and  the  prohibition  of  approaching  to  the  same  distance  from  these  coasts,  or  from  those  of  all  the 
intervening  islands,  are  innovations  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  measures  unexampled.  It  must  thus  be 
imagined  that  this  prohibition,  bearing  the  pains  of  confiscation,  applies  to  n  long  line  of  coasts,  with  the 
intermediate  islands,  situated  in  vast  seas,  where  the  navigation  is  subject  to  innumerable  and  unknown  difficulties, 
and  where  the  chief  employment,  which  is  the  whale  fishery,  cannot  be  compatible  with  a  regulated  and  well 
determined  course. — (See  note  g.) 

The  right  cannot  be  denied  of  shutting  a  port,  a  sea,  or  even  an  entire  country,  against  foreign  commerce 
in  some  particular  cases.  But  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  colonial  system  already 
established,  or  for  some  other  special  object,  would  be  exposed  to  an  unfavorable  interpretation,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  modern  times,  wherein  we  look  for  the  bonds  of  amity  and  of  reciprocal 
commerce  among  all  nations  being  more  closely  cemented. 

Universal  usage,  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law,  has  established  for  all  the  coasts  an  accessory  limit  of 
a  moderate  distance,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  country  and  for  the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  which  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  universal  rights  of  nations,  nor  upon  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  of 
navigation. — (See  Yattel,  B.  I,  chap.  23,  sec.  289.) 

In  the  case  where  this  territorial  limit  would  be  insufficient,  it  is  always  allowable  to  make  to  it  the 
augmentations  which  may  be  desired,  by  the  way  of  diplomacy,  in  concluding  treaties  with  the  nations  that 
might  be  found  interested  in  ir,  the  only  means  of  reconciling  them  to  the  species  of  constraint  which  must 
necessarily  result  in  this  case  to  the  maritime  powers. 

The  only  object  of  these  observations  is  to  induce  a  reconsideration  of  all  this  question,  in  general. 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government,  whose  just  and  reasonable  disposition  canuot  be  doubted,  and  to  prevail 
upon  it  to  adopt  the  measures  which  its  wisdom  shall  point  out  to  it  as  most  proper  to  mitigate  the 
inconveniences  which  arise  to  foreign  nations  from  the  decree  on  the  privileges  of  the  Russian  American 
Company. 

•  The  TcbinUitane  of   the  Indians  in  the  Bay  of  Guadalupe  of  the  Spaniards  in  17/5,  and  the  Norfolk  biy  of  the  English, 
«f  1787. 
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NOTE  (a.) 
Dispute  between  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  of  London. 

The  court  of  Madrid  hastened  to  give  to  that  of  London  the  news  of  what  had  passed  at  Nootka,  by 
demanding  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  should  give  orders  that  the  coasts  occupied  by  subjects 
of  Spain  should  be  no  more  visited  by  the  English ;  and  it  announces  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  captains  of  English  ships  had  been  of  the  rights  of  Spain,  and  out  of  regard  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  had  released  the  vessels. 

The  memorial  of  June  4,  signed  by.  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  declares  that  "  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Spanish  territories,  navigation,  and  dominion,  on  the  continent  of  America,  isles  and  seas  contiguous  to 
the  South  Sea,  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  authenticated  by  a  variety  of  documents,  laws,  and  formal  acts 
of  possession  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  It  is  also  clearly  ascertained  that,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  attempts  made  by  adventurers  and  jrirates  on  the  Spanish  coasts  of  the  South  Sea  and  adjacent 
islands.  Spain  has  still  preserved  her  possessions  entire,  and  opposed  with  success  those  usurpations,  by 
constantly  sending  her  ships  and  vessels  to  take  possession  of  such  settlements.  By  these  measures  and 
reiterated  acts  of  possession  Spain  has  preserved  her  dominion,  which  she  has  extended  to  the  borders  of 
the  Russian  establishments  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"  The  Viceroys  of  Peru  and  Mexico  having  been  informed  that  these  seas  had  been  for  some  years 
past  more  frequented  than  formerly  ;  that  smuggling  had  increased ;  that  several  usurpations  prejudicial 
to  Spain  and  the  general  tranquillity  had  been  suffered  to  be  made,  they  gave  orders  that  the  western 
coasts  of  Spanish  America,  and  islands  and  seas  adjacent,  should  be  more  frequently  navigated  and 
explored. 

"  They  were  also  informed  that  several  Russian  vessels  were  upon  the  point  of  making  commercial 
establishments  upon  that  coast.  At  the  time  that  Spain  demonstrated  to  Russia  the  inconveniences 
attendant  upon  such  encroachments,  she  entered  upon  the  negotiation  with  Russia,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Russian  navigators  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  no  orders  to  make  establishments  within  the  limits 
of  Spanish  America,  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  possessors,  (limits  situated  within  Prince 
William's  Straits,)  purposely  to  avoid  all  dissensions,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  harmony  and  amity 
which  Spain  wished  to  preserve. 

"The  court  of  Russia  replied,  it  had  already  given  orders  that  its  subjects  should  make  no  settlements 
in  places  belonging  to  other  powers,  and  that  if  those  orders  had  been  violated,  and  any  had  been  made 
in  Spanish  America,  they  desired  the  King  would  put  a  stop  to  them  in  a  friendly  manner.  To  this  pacific 
language  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Spain  observed  that  she  could  not  be  answerable  for  what  her  officers 
might  do  at  that  distance,  whose  general  orders  and  instructions  were,  not  to  permit  any  settlements  to 
be  made  by  other  nations  on  the  continent  of  Spanish  America." 

Mr.  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister  in  England,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  on  this  subject,  declared,  "  That 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  a  trade  which  they  had  carried  on 
for  years  without  molestation,  in  parts  of  America  where  they  had  an  incontrovertible  right  of  trading, 
and  in  places  to  which  no  country  could  claim  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  and  navigation;  that  the  court 
of  Madrid  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  those  seas  that  was  unfounded  and 
exorbitant,  indefinite  in  its  consequences,  aiming  destruction  to  the  valuable  fisheries  established  by  the 
English  in  the  South  Seas ;  in  fine,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  in  future  pre- 
vent any  such  disputes." — (See  Annual  Register  for  1790,  p.  96.) 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  question  of  right,  and  that  after  a  negotation, 
supported  by  immense  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides,  the  court  of  Madrid  determined  to  accept  the 
ultimatum  which  arrived  with  an  order  to  the  English  ambassador  to  leave  Madrid  if  it  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  first  and  second  articles  of  the  convention  signed  at  the  Escurial,  October  28,  1790,  stipulate  the 
damages  to  be  paid  by  Spain  for  the  ships  seized  and  restored.  The  third  and  fourth  articles  determine  that 
the  respective  subjects  may  freely  navigate  and  fish  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  landing  on  the  coasts 
iu  the  places  unoccupied,  and  the  fifth  artcle  bears  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North 
America  (situated  to  the  north  of  the  parts  of  this  coast  already  occupied  by  Spain  previous  to  the 
month  of  April,  1789)  the  respective  subjects  shall  have  free  access  everywhere  where  the  subjects  of 
either  power  shall  have  formed,  after  the  same  date,  or  may  by  consequence  form,  establishments.  In  tine, 
that  the  respective  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment  upon  the  parts  of  these  coasts  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  parts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 


NOTE  (6.) 
The  Russian  American  Company. 

Chilikoff  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  American  Company.  After  the  discoveries  of  Behring 
and  Tchirikoff,  of  the  islands  between  Asia  and  America,  the  Russian  merchants  made  voyages  thither  to 
procure  peltries,  which  they  traded  with  great  profit  upon  the  frontiers  of  China;  for  all  furs,  and  especially 
the  beautiful  akins  of  the  sea  otter,  are  an  indispensable  article  for  the  effeminate  Chinese.  They  change 
their  dress  upon  the  least  variation  of  air,  and  in  winter  wear  pelisses  even  at  Canton,  which  is  situated 
under  the  tropic.  As  many  as  twenty  ships  depart  annually  from  the  ports  of  Okhotsk  and  Avatchka; 
each  ship  equipped  for  the  chase  of  animals  for  furs  had  its  different  proprietors,  who,  without  pity  either 
_for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  whom  they  treated  barbarously,  or  for  the  animals  which  they 
hunted  beyond  measure,  without  any  providence  for  the  future,  only  thought  of  promptly  completing  their 
cargo  and  returning  as  soon  as  possible  to  Okhotsk.  From  hence,  so  great  a  destruction  of  these  precious 
animals  took  place,  that  there  was  soon  room  to  believe  that  this  trade  would  cease  entirely. 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  devastations,  Chilikoff  made  the  greatest  efforts 
to  unite  in  one  company  all  those  interested  in  this  trade,  that  it  might  in  futuro  bo  conducted  with 
prudence,  according  to  a  plan  which   he  had   laid  down.      The   brothers  Golikoff  joined   the  association   in 
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1785.  Their  united  capitals  enabled  them  even  to  fit  out  several  ships,  which  the  enterprising  Cliilikoff 
commanded  himself.  They  formed  an  establishment  upon  the  island  of  Kodiac,  which  still  serves  as  a 
depot  for  the  trade  of  America.  Placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  from  Kamtschatka 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  coast  of  America  on  the  east,  no  situation  is,  in  fact,  more  convenient.  This 
trade,  thus  conducted,  produced  great  riches.  The  good  success  of  this  association  induced  several  merchants  to 
join  it.     From  this  came  the  present  company  of  America. 

On  almost  all  the  Aleutian  Isles  factories  were  formed,  protected  by  small  forts.  The  principal  seat 
cf  the  company  was  fixed  at  Irkutsk.  Yet  the  company  appeared  rather  simply  tolerated  than  formally 
authorized  by  the  Government ;  so  that  its  existence  was  always  precarious  enough.  The  irregular 
manner  in  which  th's  sort  of  trade  had  been  carried  on,  the  unjust  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  Russian 
merchants  towards  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  America,  complaints  of  which  had  even  come 
to  the  capital,  had  raised  up  so  great  and  so  powerful  enemies  that  Paul  the  First  resolved  to  abolish 
the  company,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  traffic  so  revolting.  This  resolution  would  certainly  have  been 
carried  into  effect  but  for  the  interposition  of  M.  dc  Kesanoff,  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  Japan  as 
ambassador.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  Cliilikoff,  who  had  brought  him  in  dowry  a  very  great  number 
of  bills  of  the  compiny,  the  value  of  which  depended  upon  gains  or  losses  of  the  trade.  By  bis  kuowledge 
and  authority  he  happened  to  render  the  F.n.peror  so  favorable  to  the  company  that  he  rejected  all  the 
representations  which  were  addressed  to  him  against  it,  confirmed  it  formally  in  1799,  and  granted  to  it 
great  privileges.  Then  the  principal  residence  of  the  company  was  transferred  from  Irkutsk  to  ?t.  Petersburg, 
and  its  trade  began  to  acquire  great  importance. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  mounted  the  throne  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  company  ;  he 
himself  took  shares  in  it,  and  thus  induced  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire  to  imitate  him.  Assured 
by  that  of  a  lasting  protection,  the  company  labored  with  zeal,  under  the  direction  of  the  Count  lionian- 
zoff,  to  give  to  its  trade,  so  long  neglected,  a  form  entirely  new. — (Voyage  of  M.  de  Krusenstern.  vol.  1,  p.  14, 
and  the  following  pages.') 


NOTE  (c.) 
Extract  from  M.  de  Humboldt '»  Essay  on  New  Spain,  Book  III,  chapter  8,  page  344. 

"  If  the  puerile  ceremonies  which  the  Europeans  name  acts  of  possession,  if  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions made  upon  a  coast  recently  discovered,  could  give  rights  of  property,  this  portion  of  the  new  continent 
■would  be  singularly  parcelled  out  and  subdivided  among  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  the  Russians,  the 
French,  and  the  Americans  of  the  United  States.  Even  a  small  island  would  sometimes  have  to  be  divided 
among  two  or  three  nations  at  once,  because  each  one  could  prove  its  having  discovered  a  different  cape 
of  it.  The  great  sinuosity  of  the  coast  between  the  parallels  of  55  and  60  degrees  embraces  the  discoveries  made 
sticcessively  by  Gali,  Behring,  and  Tchirikoff,  Quadra,  Cook,  La  Perouse.  Malaspina,  and  Vancouver. 

"  As  far  as  this  no  European  nation  has  formed  a  lasting  establishment  upon  the  immense  extent  of 
coasts  which  reach  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  the  59th  degree  of  latitude.  Beyond  this  limit  the  Russian 
factories  commence,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  scattered  and  distant  from  one  another  as  the  factories 
which  the  Europeans  have  established  for  the  last  three  centuries  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  The  greater 
part  of  these  small  Russian  colonies  only  communicate  with  each  other  by  sea.  and  the  new  denominations 
of  Bussian  America,  or  the  Bussian  possessions  in  the  new  continent,  ought  not  to  induce  us  to  believe  that 
the  coast  of  Behring' s  Basin,  the  peninsula  Alashka,  or  the  countries  of  Tschugatschi,  are  become  Bussian 
provinces  in  the  sense  given  to  this  word,  when  speaking  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Sonora,  or  New  Biscay." 


NOTE  (d.) 
A  view  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Bussian*  on  the  coast  of  America. 

It  was  only  towards  the  year  1710,  when  a  Japanese  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Kamtschatka, 
that  it  began  to  be  supposed  that  Japan  was  not  far  distant  from  that  peninsula.  Some  Cossack  adven- 
turers consequently  made  the  discovery  of  several  of  the  Kurile  islands,  and  Peter  tho  First,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  thought  of  the  project  of  ordering  an  expedition  for  resolving  the  doubts  which  existed 
respecting  the  separation  or  contiguity  of  Asia  and  America.  He  died  without  having  had  time  to  put 
his  design  into  execution  ;  but  his  successors,  the  Empresses,  Catherine  I,  Anne,  and  Elizabeth,  successively 
resumed  it,  and  in  172S  Rehrin;;  made  his  first  expedition,  penetrated  the  strait  which  bears  his  name  by 
coasting  along  Asia,  but  returned  to  Kamtschatka  without  having  seen  the  coasts  of  America.  On  his 
return  he  was  assured  that,  from  the  high  coasts  of  Kamtschatka,  one  might  see,  in  a  clear  day,  the 
neighboring  land,  which  encouraged  him  to  undertake,  in  the  following  year,  a  new  voyage,  which  had  no 
better  success,  for,  having  sailed  fifty  leagues  from  the  cosst  without  seeing  anything,  he  changed  his 
course,  landed  st  Okhotsk,  and  returned  afterwards  to  St.  Petersburg:. 

'Ihe  attention  of  the  Hussian  Government  having  been  attracted  anew  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  their 
empire  by  another  shipwreck  of  a  Japanese  vessel  in  1732,  Behring  proposed  to  attempt  new  discoveries 
in  a  sea  still  so  little  known.  In  fine,  on  the  4th  of  June.  1741,  two  vessels,  built  at  Okhotsk,  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Avatcha,  (which  was  on  that  occasion  named  Petro  Parloskoi,)  the  one  commanded  by 
Behring,  the  other  by  his  Lieutenant,  Tchirikoff. 

The  vessels  having  been  separated  by  a  Bevere  etorm  and  thick  fogs,  the  commodore  saw  the  continent 
of  America  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  three  days  before  Tchirikoff  had  gained  the  same  coast.  In  rectifying 
their  estimate  for  the  longitude,  the  learned  Muller  thinks  that  the  first  had  seen  the  land  at  5*°  28'  of 
latitude,  and  at  2:^  of  longitude,  and  the  second  at  66°  of  latitude  and  241°  of  longitude.  Tchirikoff 
having  had  the  misfortune  of  sending  to  the  land  his  long-boat  and  his  canoe,  from  whence  they  did  not 
return,  lost  them,  with  several  of  his  companions  and  took  the  route  for  Kamtschatka.  Behring,  on  his 
part,  trying  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  coast  which   he  had  seen,  anchored,  on  the  20th  of  July,  a  short 
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distance  fro;ii  the  continent.  He  named  a  cape,  which  advanced  into  the  sea,  St.  Elias,  and  another  cape, 
west  of  the  former,  St.  Hermogenes,  between  which  there  is  a  gulf  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Behriug's 
bay.  He  remained  a  long  time  in  sight  of  that  coast,  entangled  among  the  rocks  which  line  it.  At  length  he 
bent  his  course  south,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  safe  sea.  On  the  30th  of  July  they  discovered  an  island 
which  was  uamed  Toumanoi,  or  Foggy  island. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recount  the  misfortunes  which  pursued  the  commodore  during  the  rest  of  this 
voyage.  Attacked  by  the  scurvy,  which  broke  out  among  the  crew,  he  soon  became  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  his  station.  The  advanced  season  made  him  resolve,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  endeavor 
to  ret  irn  to  Kamtschatka.  A  group  of  islands  was  discovered,  which  received  the  names  of  SI.  Macaire, 
St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Abraham.  In  fine,  on  the  30th  of  October,  they  saw  two  other  islands  which  they 
had  the  misfortune  to  take  for  the  most  northerly  of  the  Kuriles ;  this  fatal  error  made  them  call  those 
islands  by  the  name  of  Seduction.  T'ney  are  nearly  at  the  same  elevation  of  the  pole,  but  they  are  distant 
from  them  nearly  eight  degrees  of  longitude  east.  They  thought  they  were  not  more  than  two  days'  sail 
from  Avatcha ;  they  steered  west,  but  they  saw  no  point  of  coast,  and  the  season  being  too  much  advanced 
left  no  more  hope  of  gaining  the  port.  They  then  went  back,  and  after  several  days  of  a  horrible  naviga- 
tion the^r  vessel  run  upon  an  island,  where  the  commodore  and  a  great  part  of  the  crew  perished  of  disease 
and  fatigue,  and  which  afterwards  received  his  name.  In  the  spring  his  companions  constructed  a  small  vessel 
with  one  mast,  in  which  they  returned  to  the  port  of  Avatcha  in  the  month  of  August,  1742. 

This  voyage,  by  informing  the  Russians  of  the  relative  situation  of  Asia  and  America,  opened  to  them 
the  path  for  the  successive  discovery  of  this  long  archipelago  of  islands  known  under  the  collective 
names  of  Aleutian  Islands,  Fox  Islands,  Audreanorski  Islands,  and  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  America 
which  is  spread  under  the  parallel  of  sixty  degrees,  with  a  great  number  of  islands  situated  to  the  south 
ot  the  main  laud  ;  in  short,  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alashka  and  of  the  lands  situated  to  the  north  of  this 
peninsula  as  far  as  the  70th  degree.  Such  were  the  discoveries  made  successively,  either  by  adventurers 
at  the  expense  of  owners  of  Kamtschatka,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  imperial  marine  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Government.  The  voyage  of  Miche,  Navodtsikoff,  in  1745,  that  of  Emelien  Yagoff,  of  1750,  Cholodiloff, 
Serebranikoff,  and  KrassilnickofF,  of  1756.  Demetrius  Paikoff,  Pushkareff,  Pierre  Wasintinskoi,  and  Maxime 
Lazaroff.  of  1758  to  1760,  Drusiniti,  Medredeff,  Korovin,  and  Etienne  Glotoff,  of  1762,  Solovioff  and  Lieutenant 
Synd,  of  17^4,  Aphanassei  Otcheredin,  of  1766,  and  that  of  Captain  Krenitzin  and  Lieutenant  Levasheff,  in  1768 
to  1769. — (See  Russian  Discoveries  by  Coxe.) 

The  voyages  of  Billings,  of  1789  to  1793,  of  Kruseustern,  of  1803  to  1806,  and  of  Kotzbue,  who  all  sailed 
npon  the  track*  of  Cook,  De  la  Perouse,  and  of  so  many  other  modern  navigators,  do  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  present  question. 


NOTE  («.) 

Abstract  of  diplomatic  communications  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  the 

Northwest  Coast. 

Count  Romanzoff,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce,  acquainted  the  charge1  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year  1808,  "that  the  American  Company  had  represented 
to  him  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  trading  with  the  Russian  possessions  in  America, 
went  t  lither  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  traffic  with  the  savages,  to  whom  they  furnished,  in  exchange  for 
otters'  skins,  fire-arms  and  powder,  the  use  of  which,  till  then  unknown  to  these  islanders,  had  been  in  their 
hands  very  hurtful  to  the  subjects  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  ■  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  become  themselves  the  victims  of  the  imprudent  speculation  of  their  countrymen."  (His  Excellency 
doubtless  meant  to  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fort  at  Sitka,  in  1801?  of  which  Mr.  Lisianski 
gives  the  account  in  his  voyage  from  1803  to  1806.)  His  excellency  requests  the  charge  d'affaires  to  make 
known  these  established  facts  to  his  Government  and  to  call  its  serious  attention  to  them,  adding  "  that  the 
care  it  takes  of  becoming  distinguished  by  the  scrupulous  combination  of  its  interests  with  those  of  other  powers, 
and  its  respect  for  the  law  of  nations,  excite  the  hope  that  this  illicit  traffic  will  meet  with  its  disapprobation,  and 
that  rigid  orders  will  put  a  stop  to  it." 

The  charge  d'affaires  of  America,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  note,  promised  to  convey  information 
of  the  reclamation  to  his  Government. 

Mr.  Daschkotf,  charge  d'affaires  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  renewed,  under  date  ef  January  4,  1810,  the 
same  representation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  Washington  ;  and  he  proposed  as  a  remedy 
the  medium  of  a  regulation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  should  forbid  to  their  citizens 
all  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  and  which  should  confine  them  to 
trade  with  the  Russian  factories  in  the  said  latitudes ;  in  a  word,  he  solicited  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
convention  between  the  two  Governments,  to  declare  all  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country  to  be 
contraband.  This  negotiation  was  put  off  to  another  time,  Mr.  Daschkoff  not  being  authorized  to  fix  a  latitude 
which  might  serve  as  a  line  of  demarkation  to  American  vessels  that  might  trade  on  these  coasts  ;  and  it  appears 
by  his  letter  of  April  24,  1810,  that  he  "was  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  as  long  as  he  could  to  receive  correct 
information  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Russian  establishment*." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  answered  him,  under  date  of  May  5,  1810,  that  it  would  afford 
the  President  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  come  to  an  equitable  arrangement  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  the  natives  in  the  Russian  establishments;  but  that,  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Daschkoff  not  having  authorized 
him  to  fix  a  precise  line  of  demarkation,  the  definitive  arrangement  of  this  question  was  not  at  present  possible ; 
but  that  if  this  obstacle  were  even  removed  by  the  full  powers  of  his  Government,  others  of  a  very  delicate  nature 
would  present  themselves  to  it. 

That  on  the  supposition  that  the  natives  of  the  country  should  be  found  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Russia,  the  United  States  would  have  only  to  abandon  their  merchants  to  the  penalties  incurred  by  those 
who  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  that  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  natives  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  independent  tribes,  Russia  could  not  prohibit  foreigners  from  trading  with  them  unless  in 
contraband  of  war  and  in  time  of  war;  in  which  case  she  can  herself  put  in  execution  the  prohibition  on 
the  open  sea. 

The    same    rule    may  be   applicable    if   the    natives    are   considered  as   rebels  or  insurgents  against  the 
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authority  of  Russia.  Considering  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  their  constant  desire  of  giving  proofs  of  their  friendship  and  of  their  reipect 
towards  his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  receive  thiR  proposition  by  recognizing  such  a  state  of  things,  since,  in 
pronouncing  upon  opposite  pretensions,  they  might  expose  themselves  with  Spain,  whose  rights  upon  the 
Northwest  Coast  of  America  extended  to  the  south  of  the  establishments  of  Russia.  And,  in  fine,  that  if 
such  an  arrangement  should  be  proposed  to  Congress  it  would  still  want  there  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 
In  expressing  the  sentiments  of  ihe  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  added  the 
expression  of  the  desire  that  it  might  be  found  conformable  to  the  benevolent  and  magnanimous 
intentions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  favor  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  well  with  the  natives  of 
the  country  as  with  the  Russian  establishments  in  these  latitudes,  in  all  the  objects  which  may  not  be  of 
a  nature  to  be  prejudicial  to  either. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1810.  his  excellency  Count  Romanzoff.  in  a  conference  with  Mr.  Adams, 
minister  of  tho  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  explained  to  him  his  ideas  on  the  commerce  of  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America.  His  excellency  observed  that  Russia  had  establishments  on  this  coast  Irom  which 
a  very  advantageous  trade  with  China  might  be  carried  on.  That  the  Imperial  Government  had  sent 
thither  two  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Krusenstern,  who  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  China ; 
that,  although  the  port  of  Canton  be  open  to  all  the  European  nations,  the  Chinese  had  refused  to  admit 
the  ship  of  Captain  Krusenstern,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Russians  had  tor  a  long  time  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  by  land  at  Kiachta.  and  that  they  were  persuaded  that  if  the 
Russians  had  had  the  intention  of  changing  the  route  of  their  trade  they  would  have  mentioned  it  before- 
hand. Count  Romanzoff  wished,  for  these  reasons,  that  the  trade  of  the  Ru-sian  establishments  in  these 
parts  with  China  might  be  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  American  ships  ;  and  as  these  establishments 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  a  race  of  men  ferocious  and  dangerous,  he  thought  an 
arrangement  possible  with  the  United  States  by  which  they  might  enjoy  the  trade  of  the  establishments, 
under  the  restriction  of  not  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
establishments. 

Upon  Mr.  Adams  observing  that  he  tfould  wish  to  know  what  were  the  limits  in  which  the  restriction  would 
operate,  his  excellency  replied  that  this  point  required  deliberation,  but  that  the  Russian  charts  represented  the 
whole  coast  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river  as  comprehended  in  their  possessions. 

In^  a  second  conference,  in  the  month  of  October  following,  Mr.  Adams  mentioned  in  detail  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  an  arrangement  of  the  nature  of  that  which  his  excellency  the  Minister  ot  Trade 
wished,  who  finally  appeared  to  agree  that  reciprocity,  at  least,  was  wanting  to  the  restrictions  which 
were_  demanded ;  and  as  to  what  regards  the  privilege  granted  for  them,  namely,  the  trade  with  the 
Russian  establishments,  it  was  evident  that  it  did,  in  fact,  already  exist ;  (and  it  may  be  added,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  it  was  a  trade  without  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Russian  colonies  had  been  often 
exposed.) 

Resides,  his  excellency  has  not  raised  objections  to  the  continuation  of  the  trade  of  American  vessels 
with  the  coasts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Russian  establishments ;  he  had  even  declared  that  this 
commerce  was  open  to  all  friendly  nations  ;  he  had  only  insisted  on  the  inconveniences  which  resulted 
from  their  having  furnished  fire-arms  and  powder  to  the  natives.  Jn  fine,  his  excellency  observed,  that, 
as  to  what  regarded  the  fixing  of  a  limit  to  the  Russian  territories,  the  measure  presented  great  difficulties 
at  the  moment,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  this  fixing  to  a  future  time,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
collisions  and  every  pretext  of  discontent  and  jealousy.  For,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  most  ardent 
wish  of  his  heart  was  to  bring  all  the  civilized  nations  to  pacific  dispositions,  and  to  avoid  everything  which 
might  be  capable  of  sowing  discord. 

'  Mr.  Adams  saw,  about  the  same  time,  the  memorials  of  the  Russian   American  Company,  in  which  a 
territorial  claim  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river. 


NOTE  (/.) 


Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  book  1,  chapter  18,  section  207.  "All  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
things  that  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  possession  of  any  one ;  and  these*  things  belong  to  the  first 
possessor.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  country  uninhabited,  and  without  a  master,  it  may  lawfully 
take  possession  of  it ;  and  after  it  has  sufficiently  made  known  its  will  in  this  respect,  it  cannot  be 
deprived  of  it  by  another.  Thus  navigators  going  on  the  discovery,  furnished  with  a  commission  from 
their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or  other  desert  countries,  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the 
name  of  their  nation ;  and  this  title  has  been  commonly  respected,  provided  it  was  soon  after  followed  hi/  a 
real  possession" 

Sec.  208.  "  But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation  may  thus  appropriate  to  itself,  by  merely  takiug 
possession  of  a  country  which  it  does  not  really  occupy,  and  in  this  manner  reserve  to  itself  much  more  than  it 
is  able  to  people  or  cultivate.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pretension  would  be  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  law,  and  opposite  to  the  views  of  nature,  who,  nppointing  all  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of 
man  in  general,  gave  to  no  nation  the  right  of  appropriating  to  itself  a  country  but  for  the  use  it  makes  of  it,  and 
not  to  hinder  others  from  improving  it.  The  law  of  nations  then  only  acknoivledges  the  property  and  sovereignty  of 
a  nation  over  uninhabited  countries,  of  which  the//  shall  really,  and  in  fact,  take  possession,  in  which  they  shall  form 
settlements,  or  of  which  they  shall  make  actual  use." 


NOTE  (ff.) 

Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  book  1,  chapter  23,  section  282.  "  The  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  open 
sea  being  then  a  right  common  to  all  men,  the  nation  who  attempts  to  exclude  another  from  that  advantage  does 
it  an  injury,  and  gives  a  sufficient  cause  for  war  ;  nature  authorizing  a  nation  to  repel  an  injury,  that  is,  to  make 
■se  of  force  against  whoever  would  deprive  it  of  its  rights." 
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Sec.  283.  "  We  may  moreover  say  that  a  nation  which,  without  a  title,  would  arrogate  to  itself  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  sea,  and  support  it  by  force,  does  an  injury  to  nil  nations,  whose  common  right  it 
violates  ;  and  all  are  at  liberty  to  unite  against  it,  in  order  to  repress  such  an  attempt.  Nations  hftve 
the  greatest  interest  in  causing  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  tranquillity,  to  be  univer- 
sally respected.  If  any  one  openly  tramples  it  under  foot,  all  may  and  ought  to  rise  up  aguinst  them  ; 
and,  by  uniting  their"  forces  to  chastise  the  common  enemy,  they  will  discharge  their  duty  towards 
themselves  and  towards  human  society,  of  which  they  are  members." — (Prelim,  sec.  22.) 


No.  9. 
Extracts  of  a  letter  (No.  34)  from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  February  5,  (17,)  1824. 

"  Sir  Charles  Bagot  not  having  received  any  instructions  from  his  court  in  relation  to  the  Northwest 
question  up  to  the  middle  of  December  last,  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  any  further  time,  and  took  occasion, 
(as  I  informed  you  in  my  last  it  was  my  intention  to  do,)  from  Couut  Nesselrode  having  expressed  an 
opinion  to  me.  "  qu'il  y  avoit  beaucoup  de  vague  dans  toute  cette  question,"  to  assure  him  that  it  was  far 
otherwise,  and  to  request  him  to  receive  for  his  own  and  for  the  Emperor's  perusal  the  Confidential 
Memorial,  of  which  I  forwarded  you  the  first  sketch  with  my  number  33.  This  was  put  into  his  hand  on 
the  17th  December,  and  will  hive  changed,  I  hope,  some  of  the  views  entertained  up  to  that  time.  I 
think  it  must  appear  clearly  to  all  who  examine  the  subject  that  the  acts  of  this  Government  in  relation 
to  the  Northwest  Coast  have  originated  in  errors  of  fact  and  of  theory." 

"  I  have  within  these  few  days  past  been  notified  by.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Great  Britain  to  proceed  separately  in  relation  to  this  interest.  L  Bhall  abstain  from  making  any  remark 
at  present  upon  this  very  unexpected  turn  in  the  affair,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Imperial  Government 
will  now  proceed  in  the  negotiation  without  further  delay,  as  it  has  always  professed  its  readiness  to  do." 


No.  10. 
Mr.  Middleton  to  Mr.  A  dams,  No.  35. 

St.  Petersburg,  April  7,  (19,)  1824. 

Sir  :  I  am  here  to  have  the  honor  of  endeavouring  to  give  you  a  connected  though  cursory  narrative 
of  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place,  during  several  months  past,  in  relation  to  the  negotiation 
upon  the  Northwest  Coast  question,  which  has  at  length  terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  a  convention, 
signed  with  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries,  upon  the  5th  (17th)  of  this  month,  and  now  to  be  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Lucius  Bull,  who  is  to  proceed  hence  for  Washington  as  special  messenger. 

You  are  already  apprised  of  the  proceedings  upon  tbis  question  having  been  suspended,  in  the 
expectation  that  Great  Britain  would  proceed  jointly  with  the  United  States  in  the  measure's  to  be  taken 
in  relation  to  this  interest.  That  such  an  expectation  was  not  altogether  groundless  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  of  a  note  I  made  at  the  time  from  two  despatches  addressed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Canning 
to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  read  by  him  to  me  just  after  receiving  them : 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  ukase  I  have  delayed  sending  you  further  and  more  precise  instructions, 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  our  minister  in 
America,  that  they  were  desirous  of  combining  with  ours  their  representations  and  negotiations  on  the 
subject." 

Another  despatch,  extracts  of  which  were  read  to  me,  stated,  "  That  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  his 
Majesty's  minister  in  America  upon  the  subject  of  the  Russian  ukase  was  forwarded  for  his  excellency 
the  ambassador's  information.  It  is  therein  stated  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  desirous 
to  join  with  that  of  his  Majesty  in  bringing  forward  some  proposition  for  the  definitive  settlement  of 
this  question  with  Russia." 

*  But  we  have  no  specific  information  as  to  the  views  of  the  American  Government,  Mr.  Rush  not 
having  yet  received  any  instructions  upon  the  subject." 

*  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  part  of  the  question  in  which  the  American  Government  is 
peculiarly  desirous  of  establishing  a  concert  with  this  country  is  that  which  concerns  the  extravagant 
assumption  of  maritime  jurisdiction.  Upon  this  point,  such  a  concert  as  the  United  States  are  understood 
to  desire  might  be  peculiarly  advantageous." — Dated  July  12,  1823. 

With  these  extracts  before  me,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  how  anxious  Sir  C.  Bagot 
was  to  have  our  co-operation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  be  fully  under  the  impression  that 
England  would  willingly  adopt  a  joint  negotiation.  It  may  be  very  well  understood  why,  then,  when  I 
discovered  that  the  full  power  sent  over  to  Sir  Charles  had  relation  to  the  maritime  question  alone,  (see 
the  paper  lettered  A,)  and  when,  too,  I  perceived  that  Mr.  Poletica,  who  was  left  in  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  " hold  conferences"  it  may  well  be  understood  why  I  was  well 
pleased  to  avail  myself  of  Sir  Charles'  want  of  powers,  to  decline  continuing  a  negotiation  which  could 
conclude  nothing.  I  then  waited  patiently  until  the  return  of  the  Emperor ;  but  finding,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  that  Sir  Charles'  instructions  were  not  yet  forthcoming,  and  being  unwilling  to  lose  any 
further  time,  I  took  occasion,  from  Count  Nesselrode's  telling  me  in  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  question,  *     *     *     to    beg    to    offer    to    his    perusal    and    that  of    the    Emperor  a 

confidential  memoir  I  had  drawn  up,  a  copy  of  which  (in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented)  I  now 
forward. —  See  book  lettered  A.)  I  then  waited  anxiously  the  news  we  were  to  have  from  London* 
Great,  indeed,  was  my  surprise  when,  on  the  9th  of  February,  (N.  S.,)  I  received  Mr.  Rush's  letter,  dated 
January  9. — (See  papers  lettered  b  and  c.)  Mr.  Rush  therein  states  that  Mr.  Canning  had  intimated 
to  him  that  Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  only  paused  under  my  suggestions.     Mr.  Rush  might  have  contradicted 
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this,  for  he  must  have  known  that  the   fact  was  otherwise.      The  first  intimations  from  our  Government   of 
its  desire  to  coneert  measures  w  tli  England  had  heen  conveyed  through  Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 

My  first  act,  upon  receiving  the  notification  that  England  would  treat  separately  from  the  United 
States,  was,  to  acquaint  both  the  Russian  Secret  iry  and  the  British  Ambassador  that  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  negotiate  upon  the  territorial  question  without  our  participation  it  would  become  my  duty  to 
protest  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  represented  to  Sir  Charles,  1st.  That  Great  Britain  having  no  establish- 
ment or  possess-on  upon  any  part  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  she  can  have  no  right  or  pretension, 
except  such  as  may  result  from  her  convention  with  .^pain,  concluded  October  28,  1790;  and,  of  course, 
she  can  convey  to  a  third  power  no  rights,  claims,  or  pretensions,  except  such  as  she  herself  may  have 
derived  from  her  convention  with  Spain.  2d.  That  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  their  convention 
concluded  with  Spain  February  22,  1819,  have  acquired  all  the  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  whatsoever 
of  that  power  upon  the  same  coast,  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  said 
States  have  concurrent  rights,  cLiims,  and  pretensions  with  Great  Britain,  to  whatever  point  hers  may 
be  considered  to  extend.  3d.  That,  therefore,  any  convention  or  agreement  which  might  be  made  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  without  the  partcipation  of  the  United  States,  must  be  nugatory  and  null  as 
regards  them,  and  cannot  divest  the  said  States  of  the  rights  they  enjoy  upon  thut  coast. 

To  Count  Nesselrode  I  stated  that  the  benefit  to  Russia,  at  least  of  a  convention  with  England  from 
which  we  should  be  excluded,  must  be  small  indeed.  They  seemed  willing  to  assume  that  the  territorial 
question  regarded  exclusively  Russia  and  England  as  "  limitrophes "  upon  this  coast.  This  I  denied,  and 
contended  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  to  say  the  least,  were  concurrent  with  those  of  England ; 
and  to  show  how  little  any  agreement  to  which  we  were  not  parties  would  avail  them,  I  used  the 
argument  of  which  a  condensed  statement  follows  in  the  language  we  used  : 

"  That  supposing  that  England,  for  herself,  renounced  the  rights  which  the  community  of  the  waters 
which  wash  these  shores  gives  her,  this  renuncatiou  can  in  no  way  prejudice  the  rights  of  others.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  her  renunciation,  these  seas  would  remain  free  to  all  other  nat.oiis.  For  a  convention  between 
two  nations  which  stipulate  their  interests  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure,  cannot  have  any  effect 
either  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  on  the  rights  of  other  nations.  It  will  be  found,  then,  that 
when  our  citizens  go  to  traffic  in  the  latitudes  of  the  great  Northern  Ocean,  the  Russians  cannot  oppose 
to  them,  in  a  valid  manner,  the  convention  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  The  compact  with  this  power 
would  only  prove  that  there  had  been  a  dispute,  and  that  the  two  contracting  powers  had  made  an 
arrangement  in  this  regard,"  &c,  &c. 

Such  was  the  general  reasoning  I  used ;  and  shortly  after  the  circumstance  of  England  having 
determined  to  treat  separately  was  known  here,  I  received  permission  to  see  Count  Nesselrode  officially, 
and  he  invited  me  by  note,  under  date  of  February  6,  (O.  S.,)  stating  the  fact  as  communicated  to  him  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  of  his  Government  having  determined  to  act  separately,  and  inviting  any 
communication  I  might  think  proper  to  make.  At  my  solicitation  he  appointed  the  Saturday  following 
for  our  first  meeting  upon  the  Northwest  question.  I  was  happy  to  find  at  this  meeting  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  as  well  disposed  to  treat  with  us  as  ever.  Various  conferences  have  since  taken  place, 
from  my  notes  of  all  which,  (as,  in  general,  no  protocol  was  drawn  up,)  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  short 
statement  in  the  following  sheets. 

FIRST    CONFERENCE. 

Count  Nesselrode  received  me  by  appointment,  at  his  own  house.,  on  Saturday,  February  9,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  opened  the  business  of  the  Northwest  Coast  negotiation  by  declaring  that 
he  believed  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  waive  all  discussion  upon  abstract  principles  of  right  and  upon  the 
actual  state  of  facts,  and  that  we  must  endeavor  to  settle  the  difference  which  had  arisen  between  our 
Governments  "  on  the  basis  which  might  be  found  mcst  conformable  to  our  mutual  interests."  In  answer, 
I  stated  that  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  accede  to  the  course  proposed  by  him,  although  I  felt  confident 
that  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  strictest  examination  into  their  claims  and 
pretensions,  but  that  I  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right,  which  he  would  also  of  course  retain  on  his  part, 
of  invoking,  occasionally,  such  principles  of  national  law  and  of  alleging  such  facts  as  we  might, 
respectively,  deem  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  either  party. 

He  then  inquired  whether  I  had  prepared  any  projet  of  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputed 
points  in  this  question  ?  I  placed  under  his  eye  the  two  drafts  of  which  the  copies  herewith  sent  are 
lettered  D  and  E. — (See  the  documents.)  He  promised  that  these  papers  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Emperor  at  an  early  day,  and  we  parted  with  an  understanding  that  he  would  give  me  notice  when  I 
could  again  [see]  him  upon  the  same  business. 

8EC0ND    CONFERENCE. 

Having  received  an  invitation  from  Count  Nesselrode,  I  waited  on  him  on  Wednesday,  February  20, 
at  one  o'clock  p.m.  I  found  Mr.  Poletica  with  the  Count,  and  a  rescript  from  the  Emperor  to  these 
gentlemen  was  exhibited  to  me,  empowering  them  to  treat  and  adjust  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  ukase  of  September  4,  (1  b',)  1821. — (See  paper  lettered /.) 
I  exhibited  to  them  my  power  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  same  effect,  and  we 
exchanged  copies  of  the  same.  Some  informal  talk  then  arose  respecting  the  general  merits  of  the 
question  we  had  in  hand.  I  shall  give  a  very  short  statement  upon  this  head,  because,  according  to 
previous  understanding  with  Count  Nesselrode,  who  took  no  part  in  it,  all  discussion  of  this  nature  was 
private  and  extra  official.     I  shall  use  the  language  in  which  we  spoke. 

If,  de  Poletica,  among  ether  things,  has  affirmed  that  the  pretended  declaration  of  Russia,  in  the 
dispute  between  Spain  and  England  on  the  subject  of  Nootka.  is  only  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part 
of  Spain.  It  was  answered  that  this  assertion,  made  in  the  face  of  Europe,  had  not  been  denied  at  the 
time  by  Russia  and  that  from  that  it  is  to  be  concluded  to  be  well  founded,  until  the  proofs  of  the 
contrary  were  produced. 

M.  de  Poletica  has  also  pretended  that  the  convention  of  1819  only  cedes  to  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  pretensions  of  Spain  to  the  territories  to  the  tast  and  to  the  north  of  the  boundary  line,  (which 
would,  in  effect,  bo  the  position  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,)  so  that, 
According  to  him,  a  perpendicular  line  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  forty-second  parallel 
touches  the    Pacific  Ocean,  that    is  to  say,  that  it  ought  to   follow  the  parallel  of  longitude  from  this  point 
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towards  the  North  Pole  for  finding  the  western  limits  of  the  United  States.  But,  it  has  been  answered  to 
him,  can  .M.  de  Poletica  be  ignorant  that  the  forty-?econd  parallel  of  north  latitude  actually  reaches  across 
the  great  ocean,  and  that  the  coasts  of  the  northwest  are  necessarily  found  all  to  the  north,  of  this  parallel  ? 
Besides,  these  coasts  having  been  included  in  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1790,  as  far  as  Prince 
William's  Sound,  all  tliis  territory  ought  actually  to  be  comprised  in  the  cession  of  the  rights  of  Spain  to 
the  United  States.  Otherwise,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  the  case  of  the  cession  not  having  been  made 
to  the  United  States,  then  the  possession  must  necessarily  still  belong  to  Spain,  and  can  in  no  manner  bo 
claimed  by  Russia,  &c,  &e. 

After  some  further  desultory  conversation  upon  the  same  topics,  the  Count  put  into  my  hand  a  contre- 
projet,  consisting  of  a  translation  into  French  of  the  projet  I  had  offered,  with  some  insertions,  alterations, 
and  additions,  (see  paper  lettered  g).  I  observed  that  the  insertion  in  the  second  article  was  utterly 
inadmissible,  as  repugnant  to  the  stipulations  of  the  former  article,  and  that,  instead  of  the  admission  of 
American  vessels  solely  to  New  Archangel,  in  the  th'rd  article,  I  should  propose  the  commercial  principle 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  England  upon  the  same  coast,  (indiscriminate  admission,  &c,  for  a 
limited  period).  That  I  must  now  frankly  tell  them  that  my  instructions  required  that  I  should  obtain 
two  points  as  necessary  conditions  to  the  third  object  contemplated  by  the  projet  of  convention.  First, 
the  revocation,  either  spontaneous  or  by  convention,  of  the  maritime  provisions  of  the  ukase  of  September 
4,  (16,)  1821.  Secondly,  the  adoption  of  the  commercial  principle  (or  something  similar)  agreed  upon 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  their  convention  of  1818,  in  relation  to  these  coasts. 
Thirdly,  that,  these  preliminaries  being  settled,  a  territorial  delimitation  for  settlements  at  fifty-five  degree* 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Poletica  assured  me,  with  a  strong  asseveration,  that  he  would  never  be  brought  to  sign 
an  instrument  containing  the  principle  of  free  admission  for  our  ships  to  their  coasts,  whatever  the  Count  might 
think  proper  to  do.  He  contnued  to  argue  warmly  against  anything  of  the  kind.  I  replied  somewhat  at 
length  and  concluded  by  saying  that,  unless  he  could  be  brought  to  change  his  mind  upon  this  point,  it  was 
more  than  probable  we  should  be  able  to  do  nothing.  Russia  must  then  be  content  to  keep  her  ukase,  and  other 
nations  would  only  have  to  see  what  means  they  may  possess  of  carrying  on  the  northwest  trade  in  spite  of 
it.  The  Count  took  no  share  in  this  a-pavte  discussion,  and  when  it  concluded  I  told  him  that  1  should  take  his 
contre-projet  home  with  me  to  consider  it  and  make  such  further  propositions  as  reflection  should  suggest.  We 
agreed  to  meet  again  in  three  days. 

THIRD    CONFERENCE. 

We  met  again  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  February  23,  when  I  presented  my  counter- 
projet,  (see  paper  lettered  h,)  accepting  the  first  article,  and  the  second,  with  the  omission  of  what  they 
had  inserted  upon  my  first  projet.  With  regard  to  the  third  art  cle,  I  observed  that  the  proposal  of 
inserting  54''  40'  instead  of  5t'J,  with  a  view,  as  they  explained  it,  of  preservng  to  Kussia  two  points 
of  the  island  iu  which  the  port,  called  Bucarelli  by  the  Spaniards,  is  situate,  might  [not]  be  absolutely 
inadmissible,  although  I  should  exceed  my  instructions  in  agreeing  to  it ;  but  that  at  all  events  I  must 
restore  the  phraseology  I  had  used  in  the  commencement  of  the  article,  as  we  could  not  admit  for  them 
or  claim  for  ourselves  possessions,  except  where  there  are  actual  establishments.  Count  Nesselrode  stated 
that  he  had  intentionally  introduced  the  alterat  on  in  the  phraseology,  meaning  thereby  to  secure  their 
settlement  near  Bodeja  (which  lies  south  of  the  line  of  delimitation)  against  all  possible  objection,  if,  indeed, 
they  should  hereafter  consider  it  to  be  worth  their  while  to  continue  it,  and,  provided  also,  that  neither 
Spain  nor  Mexico  should  object  to  it.  He  would  now,  however,  consent  to  adopt  my  phraseology,  since  it 
should  seem  that  what  lies  south  of  Cape  Mendocino  cannot  be  correctly  considered  as  be.ng  any  part  of 
the  Northwest  Coast.  Coming  to  the  latter  part  of  the  article  as  proposed  by  me,  which  substitutes,  in 
lieu  of  admission  to  our  vessels  at  the  port  of  Archangel,  a  provision  for  their  free  admission  to  all  parts 
of  that  coast,  including  a  free  trade  with  the  natives,  he  appeared  to  consider  this  to  be  utterly  inadmis- 
sible. Upon  my  persisting,  however,  to  aver  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  it,  he  consented,  at 
least,  to  take  the  proposition  ad  referendum.  I  stated  I  had  yet  an  alternative  to  offer,  which,  leaving 
the  line  of  delimitation  undecided,  might  settle  all  difficulties  on  our  part;  and  I  proposed  to  let  the  third 
article  run  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  lettered  (d).  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  utmost 
reluctance  was  felt  in  admitting  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  any  form.  I  thought  it  probable  that  this 
proposition  would  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  advantage  they  might  derive  from  delimitation,  and  prepare 
them  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  it. 

FOURTH  CONFERENCE. 

After  a  fortnight's  interruption,  I  met  his  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries  on  Saturday,  March  8,  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Count  Nesselrode  stated  that  my  last  projet  had  been  considered,  and  that  there 
remained  very  little  to  be  done  to  bring  our  projets  together.  That  there  were  but  two  lines  to  be 
omilt'd  and  nni  word  to  be  altered.  [See  lines  in  italic,  in  paper  (A,)]  viz.  :  the  words  "  and  the  trade  with 
the  natives  of  the  country,"  to  be  omitted  ;  and  the  word  uten  "  to  be  exchanged  for  'five."  /  observed  that, 
as  the  article  would  in  that  case  remain,  it  would  amount  to  a  stipulation  that  we  should  enjoy  for  a 
very  limited  period,  and  as  a  privilege,  what  we  are  now  entitled  to  by  the  law  of  natuie,  in  common 
with  all  the  independent  nations,  to  wit :  the  fisheries  upon  an  unoccupied  coast ;  less  infinitely  than  is  per- 
mitted by  this  same  projet  upon  all  the  other  shores  of  the  great  ocean;  where,  by  the  preceding  articles, 
as  well  as  by  com -non  right,  we  may  land  and  trade  in  unoc-upied  places.  I  therefore  must  at  once 
declare  the  positive  inadmissibility  of  that  proposition.  With  regard  to  shortening  the  term  for  which  a 
free  trade  was  reciprocally  to  be  granted,  I  could  have  no  idea  that  it  would  be  seriously  pressed,  being 
in  itself  so  small  an  object.  I  then  begged  leave  to  place  under  his  eye  a  short  statement  of  principle* 
and  facts,  which  might  have  some  weight  in  relation  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  which  I 
considered  to  be  incontrovertible 

naper  lettered  (£).  Having  read  this  with  attention,  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  liere  is  a  convention. 
We  must  see  if  'tis  not  possible  to  come  to  an  arrangement."  He  then  stated  that  there  could,  however, 
now  remain  only  one  mean  of  accommodating  the  existing  difference.  This  he  would  state  hypothetically, 
(supposing  the  possibility  of  the  Emperor's  permitting  the  stipulation  of  a  free  trade  for  ten  years  to  be 
agreed  to,.  It  was  a  proposition  which,  perhaps,  would  be  made  to  me  at  a  future  meeting.  It  would  be 
intended   to   prohibit    the    trade    in    fire-arms    and    ammunition.     He   went    into    a    recapitulation   of    the 
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complaints  of  Mr.  Daschkoff  and  Count  Pahlen,  on  account  of  the  injuries  arising  from  the  fire-arms 
furnished  to  the  natives  by  our  citizens.  I  took  occasion  here  to  declare  that  all  these  proceedings  of  the 
Russian  Government  were  founded  in  erroneous  impressions,  and  arose  from  their  having  improperly 
conceived  that  they  had  a  right  to  regulate  our  commerce  upon  a  coast  which,  being  unoccupied,  was  free 
and  open  to  all  nations.  It  was  clear  that  they  had  no  right  to  demand  any  regulation  of  the  kind.  He 
replied,  they  did  not  now,  of  course,  expect  any  arrangement  which  should  not  be  marked  by  reciprocity. 
I  remarked,  that  any  restriction  of  the  kind  would  be  in  many  respects  liable  to  objections.  That  the  first 
which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  was,  that  such  a  regulation  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
admitting  a  right  of  search,  which  was  wholly  inadmissible  in  time  of  peace.  He  replied,  they  had  no 
intention  of  proposing  anything  of  the  kind,  for  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  right  of  making 
representations  to  our  Government,  in  case  of  the  infraction  of  the  regulation  which  should  be  adopted 
by  our  traders.  I  remarked,  that  if  the  restriction  could  be  carried  into  effect,  as  regards  our  vessels 
and  their  own,  that  it  would  be  giving  a  premium  to  the  traders  of  other  nations  ;  for  example,  to  the 
English  or  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  considerable  possessions  west  of  the  Pacific,  or  to  the  Portuguese  of 
Macao,  or  to  the  Mexicans,  since  Mexico  may  now  be  considered  as  a  State  ;  all  of  whom  would  enjjy  the 
faculty  of  carrying  on  a  trade,  voluntarily  relinquished '  by  ourselves,  in  arms  and  ammunition,  articles 
which  appear  to  be  much  coveted  by  the  natives  of  those  coasts.  I  was  answered  that  the  English  were 
ready  to  give  up,  altogether,  the  right  of  trading  to  the  coasts,  which  would  accrue  to  Russia  by  the 
arrangements  about  to  be  made,  (a  circumstance,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  which  was  fully  confirmed  to 
me  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  a  subsequent  conversation.)  and  that  Russia  has  the  means  of  influencing  all 
other  nations  to  abstain  from  a  trade  which  would  be  no  longer  open,  except  in  the  form  she  should  please 
to  give  it.  I  still  objected  to  the  impracticability  of  the  project,  and  intimated  my  apprehensions  that  it 
would  only  be  a  pretext  for  vexations ;  stating,  however,  that  the  question  was  new  to  me,  and  entirely 
unprovided  for  in  my  instructions;  but  that  I  was  bound,  at  least,  to  consider  any  proposition  they  might 
think  proper  to  offer.  We  then  parted,  the  Count  promising  to  notify  me  when  I  could  have  another 
meeting  with  him. 

SUBSEQUENT   CONFERENCES. 

Considerable  delay  occurred  after  the  conference  of  the  8th  March,  occasioned  partly,  as  I  understood,  by 
the  indisposition  of  the  Emperor,  and  partly,  too,  as  I  supposed,  to  give  time  for  consultation  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Russian  American  Company.  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  March,  Mr.  Poletica  called  upon 
me,  and  stated  that  he  had  now  a  projet  to  offer  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  (see  paper  lettered  I,)  and 
that  he  would  leave  it  with  me  for  consideration.  Among  other  things,  he  observed  that  the  prohibition  of  a 
trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  would  be  a  sine  qua  non,  and  that  the  Emperor  wished,  in  views  of  benevolence,  to 
add  thereto  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  Count  Nesselrode's  note  of  20th  March, 
(see  paper  lettered  m).  Mr.  Poletica  stated  that  Count  Nesselrode  proposed  to  receive  me  on  Monday,  the 
24th  instant,  at  his  house,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

Accordingly  I  attended  on  Monday,  the  24th  March,  and  offered  the  projet  (lettered  n).  The  argument 
this  day  turned  jrenerally  upon  the  restrictions  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  the  trade.  The  sale  of  arms 
to  savages,  whose  blind  passions  are  unrestrained  by  any  moral  tie,  must  be  equally  pernicious  to  themselves 
and  nil  who  come  within  their  reach.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  prohibition  appeared  to  me  to  be, 
that  the  restriction  may  be  converted  into  a  pretext  for  vexations  upon  our  commerce,  if  seizure  or 
confiscation  were  permitted  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  likely  that  all  other  modes  of  carrying  the 
prohibition  into  effect  would  prove  nugatory.  I  had  been  told,  however,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
its  interdiction  under  such  penalties  as  we  nrght  think  proper  to  impose  ;  that  in  case  of  infraction  they  would 
content  themselves  with  representations  to  the  Government ;  but  that,  finally,  the  measure  was  a  sine  qua  non. 
In  order  to  meet  this  proposition.  I  had  drawn  up  the  article  as  it  stands  in  the  projet,  as  upon  the  whole  I 
concluded  that  our  Government  will  probably  consider  the  proposal  as  less  objectionable  than  at  a  former  period, 
from  considerations,  at  least,  of  reciprocity,  now  that  we  have  an  acknowledged  territory  upon  the  western  coast, 
and  when,  too,  it  might  perhaps  be  unavailing  to  attempt  to  resist  the  claims  of  Russia,  likely  so  soon  to  be  fully 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain. 

On  the  28th  Mr.  Poletica  brought  me  the  projet  (lettered  o).  It  now  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  article,  "  that  the  reciprocal  right  shall  cease,"  &c,  had  still  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
substantive  stipulation,  although  I  had  changed  it  from  an  entire  article  in  their  projet  of  the  22d  March,  so 
as  to  stand  as  an  accessory  to  the  preceding  stipulation  of  an  open  trade.  In  the  fifth  article,  their  expression 
"  of  arbitrary  measures  "  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  precise,  as  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  adopt 
regulations  and  to  carry  them  into  effect,  because  it  could  not  be  said  that  such  regulations  were  arbitrary.  For 
these  reasons.  I  proposed  at  our  meeting  on  the  31st  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  should  stand  as  set  forth  in 
the  projet  lettered  (p). 

The  fourth  article  became  the  subject  of  warm  debate  during  the  three  meetings  upon  the  31st  of 
March  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  April ;  at  tho  last  of  which  they  proposed  that  I  should  sign  a  protocol  of 
the  tenor  of  that  lettered  (q).  This  was  refused  by  me  as  asserting  what  was  evidently  untrue,  to  wit : 
that  the  two  forms  specified  therein  meant  the  same  thing  ;  but  I  consented  to  sign  another  protocol,  of  which 
one  of  the  originals  is  forwarded  herewith,  lettered  (r).  The  protocol  of  signature  is  lettered  (»),  and  the 
convention  (t). 

Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  passed  in  our  conferences,  as  extracted  from  the  short  notes 
I  made  directly  after  each  meeting.  If  it  should  appear  to  be  meagre  and  desultory,  this  must  be  accounted 
for  from  the  circumstance  that  we  had  set  out  disclaiming  all  regular  discussion  of  right  or  of  facts  ;  and  if 
anything  approaching  to  it  was  resorted  to,  it  was  only  when  I  deemed  some  statement  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  our  pretensions  ;  but  in  general  everything  of  the  nature  of  discussion  appeared  to  be  carefully  avoided 
by  the  adversary. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  observations  on  the  convention  as  concluded. 

In  order  to  judge  equitably  the  merits  of  this  convention,  (or  indeed  of  any  other,)  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  negotiated. 

In  the  very  outset  of  this  negotiation  tho  defection  of  England  was  a  circumstance  of  a  character 
likely  to  throw  "preat  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it.  This  was  occasioned,  as  I  am  well  informed,  partly  by 
a  conviction  that  our  interests  were  different  from  if  not  directly  opposed  to  hers,  and  partly,  too,  by  the 
notion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  President's  message  respecting  colonization  upon  the  American  continent  must 
be   peculiarly  displeasing  to  Russia,  and  such  as  would  render   the   negotiation   much  more  difficult  for  the 
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United  States  ttian  for  Great  Britain.  The  latter  power  appears  to  have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  keeping 
open  the  trade  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America.  Her  object  in  this  negotiation  seems  to  be  to  obtain 
an  abandonment  of  the  extravagant  maritime  pretension  set  up  by  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire 
for  herself  territorial  rights  over  such  portion  of  the  shores  of  the  American  continent  as  may  secure  her  free 
"egress  from  her  interior  possessions,  lying  towards  the  east,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Whenever  these  rights  shall 
have  been  acknowledged,  she  will  probably  use  her  accessorial  maritime  domain  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
other  nations  from  trading  within  her  jurisdiction.  With  these  prospects  we  must  not  indulge  in  the  expectation 
of  her  renewing  the  trading  privilege  we  now  enjoy  within  her  limits,  unless  it  be  made  the  price  of  our 
acknowledgment  of  a  line  of  delimitation. 

From  the  commercial  activity  which  prevails  universally  at  this  day  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  coasts 
upon  which  valuable  articles  of  trade  are  obtained  can  long  continue  unappropriated.  That  this  should  have 
been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time  upon  the  Northwest  Coasts  of  America  can  be  only  accounted  for  from  the 
circumstance  of  those  regions  being:  or  extremo  difficult  access  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  by  reason  of 
their  remott-ness  from  that  part  of  the  globe  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  wars  which  havo  generally  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  portion  of  mankind  almost  continually  since  the  discoveries  of  Captain 
Cook  have  prevented  their  importance  being  duly  appreciated.  In  the  short  period  of  peace  which  intervened 
between  the  first  American  war  and  those  of  the  French  revolution,  several  expeditions  were  undertaken,  which 
indicate  that  the  general  opinion  of  that  importance  had  begun  to  prevail.  That  of  M.  de  la  Perouse,  and  that  of 
.\larchaud,  by  the  French  ;  those  of  Vancouver,  and  other  English  navigators  ;  several  voyages  undertaken  by 
enterprising  citizens  of  the  United  States  :  and  lastly,  the  affair  of  Nootka  Sound,  all  go  to  prove  how  general 
an  opinion  prevailed  of  the  value  of  the  trade  in  furs,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the  China  market. 
During  a  length  of  time  the  Russians  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  supplying  that  market  with  furs  obtained 
either  in  their  Asiatic  possessions  or  in  the  American  islands,  although  they  are  obliged  to  transport  them 
from  Okhotsk  by  land  carriage  to  Kiachta,  thence  to  introduce  them  by  Malmaichin,  the  only  port  of  entry  for 
all  the  borders  between  Russia  and  China.  They  have  been  anxious,  on  account  of  the  delay  and  expense 
attendant  upon  this  route,  to  establish  a  right  of  admission  for  their  vessels  into  Canton,  where  all  European 
flags  are  admitted  ;  but  they  have  been  hitherto  prevented  from  doing  so  by  some  strange  caprice  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  confusion  prevailing  in  Europe  in  1799  permitted  Hussia  (who  alone  seems  to  have  kept  her  attention 
fixed  upon  this  interest  during  that  period)  to  take  a  decided  step  towards  the  monopoly  of  this  trade  by  the 
ukase  of  that  date  which  trespassed  upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  declared  war  against  that  country  as  being  an  ally  of  France.  This  ukase,  which  is,  in  its  form,  an 
act  purely  domestic,  was  never  notified  to  any  toreign  State  with  injunction  to  respect  its  provisions.  Accord- 
ingly it  appears  to  have  been  passed  over  unobserved  by  foreign  powers,  and  it  remained  without  execution  in 
so  far  as  it  militated  against  their  rights.  The  partial  success  of  this  measure  seems,  however,  to  have 
encouraged  the  yet  more  bold  assumptions  of  the  ukase  of  September,  1821.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  how 
much  a  fancied  but  equally  unquestioned  (either  by  themselves  or  others)  possession  during  upwards  of 
twenty  years  must  have  strengthened  the  opinion  the  Russians  had  of  their  own  rights.  I  have  reascn 
to  know  that  even  in  the  Emperor's  mind  this  conviction  had  taken  strong  hold.  When  urged  both  by  Euglaud 
and  America  to  recede  from  his  territorial  pretensions,  he  expressed  himself  ready  to  undo  his  own  act,  but 
declared  that  the  act  of  his  father  must  be  maintained.  The  fifty-fifth  degree  was,  therefore,  a  barrier  not 
to  be  broken  through  ;  and  a  further  small  addition  was  required  because  the  point  of  an  island  was  cut  ofi* 
by  that  parallel.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  to  make 
the  line  of  delimitation  run  upon  the  parallel  of  51°  40',  a  small  deviation  from  the  instructions  I  had  received. 
To  this  I  thought  I  could,  without  impropriety,  accede.  To  show  how  much  importance  they  attach  to  the  parallel 
of  54°  4<V,  it  may  now  be  mentioned  that  it  is  only  upon  this  point  that  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
has  been  broken  off.  England  had  agreed  to  accept  this  delimitation  upon  the  islands,  but  insisted1  upon  earning 
her  territorial  claim  upon  the  continent  up  to  50°  and  some  minutes,  in  order  to  retain  the  mouth  and 
course  of  a  river  which  disembogues  about  tiiat  latitude,  and  as  being  necessary  to  the  convenience  of 
certain  posts  established  in  that  neighborhood  by  the  Northwest  and  Hudson  s  Bay  Companies  ;  but 
Russia  has  decidedly  refused  to  accede  to  that  delimitation,  and  Sir  Charles  has  sent  for  further 
instructions. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  as  certain  restrictions  upon  our  trade  were  insisted  upon,  which  were 
not  provided  for  in  any  instructions,  I  ought  to  have  deferred  the  signature  of  the  convention,  and  to  have 
sent  home  for  further  instructions  Such  would  have  been  my  course  had  I  not  apprehended  that  the  question 
of  delimitation  between  England  and  Russia  must  certainly,  long  before  I  could  have  any  answer,  be  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  without  our  participation,  and  that  we  should  then  have  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  the  trade 
we  covet  upon  their  shores,  as  neither  of  these  nations  seem  disposed  to  consider  as  valuable  any  like  advantage 
we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  grant. 

It  may  possibly,  too,  be  objected,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  convention,  that  it  surrenders  a  perma- 
nent riijht  to  a  community  of  trade  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  in  exchange  for  a  privilege  which  is  to 
expire  in  ten  years.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  submit  that  this  right  must  always  have  been  held 
subject  to  extinguishment  whenever  the  maritime  domain,  incident  to  actual  occupation  and  settlement, 
shall  be  acquired  by  any  nation  upon  those  coasts ;  and  I  beg  leave  further  to  remark  upon  the  same 
point,  that  I  kept  it  always  in  recollection  that  when  the  stipnlation  of  the  fourth  article  for  liberty 
of  trading  with  the  natives,  shall  have  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  these  coasts,  in  so  far  as  they  may 
then  remain  unoccupied,  will  fall  into  the  general  category  of  unoccupied  places  upon  the  coasts  of  the  gnat 
ocean. 

The  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  been  all  along  particularly  anxious  to  introduce  into  the  convention 
a  tubttantire  stipulation,  that  the  privilege  to  trade  upon  these  coasts  should  absolutely  cease,  after  ten 
years.  An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  their  projet  of  March  22,  in  which  it  formed  the  subject  of  the 
tilth  article.  Such  a  stipulation  I  perseveringly  resisted  in  all  shapes,  declaring  that  we  retained  a  hope  that 
our  trade  would  become  \  aluable  and  indispensable  to  their  settlements  before  the  expiration  or  the 
period  specified,  and  that  I  was  not  authorized  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  ot  that  nature.  After  thret 
ences,  in  which  this  point  was  the  principal  subject  of  contest,  they  consented  to  adopt  my  projet  ot 
a  fourth  article,  with  the  explanation  to  be  seen  in  the  protocol  of  the  2d  of  April,  "  that  the  reciprocal  right 
to  trade  granted  bg  this  stipulation  cannot,  be  extended  beyond  said  term  but  by  mutual  consent."  This 
appeared  to  sati-fy  them,  although  it  can  by  no  means  change  the  nature  or  character  of  the  article,  and  only 
admits  that  the  privilege  granted  by  the  article  must  cease  by  its  own  limitation — a  proposition  .suffi- 
ciently evident    from  the    terms   of    the    article    itself,  and    which   cannot   affect  the   stipulations   of  other 
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articles.  As  to  the  mutual  content  necessary  to  tbe  prolongation  of  the  faculty  granted  by  the  article,  it  must  be 
sell-evident  that  if  that  wore  not  necessary  to  its  existence  in  the  foim  allowed  by  the  article,  the  article  itself 
would  have  been  altogether  without  an  object.  Hut  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  unoccup" •</  plafM,  as  permitted 
by  the  permanent  articles,  I  am  confident  in  the  opinion  that  all  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean  upon  which  the 
parties  to  this  contract  have  any  claim  will  continue  open  to  them,  respectively,  for  its  pursuit  under  these 
stipulations. 

The  specific  and  particular  privilege*  granted  by  the  article  (which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  contain 
an  extension  of  the  general  privileges  embraced  by  the  preceding  articles),  will,  of  course,  cease  after  ten  years, 
unless  renewed  by  mutual  consent. 

The  entire  article  was  offered  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  although  the  tripartite  conven- 
tion anticipated  by  the  instruction  had  not  been  concluded,  because  the  agreement  for  an  open  trade  upon  that 
portion  of  the  coast  claimed  by  England  has  yet  five  years  to  run. 

Such  are  my  views  of  this  subject.  I  have  only  to  hope  that  I  may  not  have  mistaken  those  of  my 
Government.  If  I  have  erred  in  concluding  this  convention,  which  may,  indeed,  in  some  degree  disappoint 
jnst  expectation,  I  shall  console  myself,  knowing  that  I  have  done  so  under  the  impression  that  I  was  bound  to 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  this  act  rather  than  to  suffer,  through  a  fear  of  incurring  a  disavowal 
of  it,  that  the  public  interest  should  risk  a  loss  by  my  letting  pass  an  opportunity  of  securing  advantages 
which  can  never  again  ofier. 

Yon  will  be  aware,  sir.  how  anxiously  I  must  expect  your  answer,  by  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  President  will  approve  of  what  I  have  done. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  most  faithfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

IIEXRY  MIDDLETON. 

P.S.  In  stating  the  communication  made  to  me  by  the  British  ambassador,  respecting  the  determination 
of  his  court  to  treat  separately  from  the  United  States  with  Russia,  I  omitted  to  mention  that  he  at  the  same 
time  informed  me  that  he  was  instructed,  in  case  lie  should  form  a  convention  with  Russia,  without  our  being 
admitted  to  treat,  to  insert  in  it  a  saving  clause  for  the  rights  of  other  States,  similar  to  that  contained  in  our 
convention  of  October  20.  1818.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  negotation  on  our  part,  the  British  ambassador 
has  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  his  instruction  ad  hoc.     (See  paper  lettered  v.) 

H.  M. 

The  Secbbtary  op  State  of  the  United  States,  <kc. 


No.  10,6.-35  (a.) 
G.  R.  (manu  regid.) 


George  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  King  of  Hanover,  &c,  &c,  to  all  and  singular  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting  : 

Whereas  an  imperial  edict  was  promulgated  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one,  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  all 
foreign  vessels  from  approaching  within  one  hundred  Italian  miles  of  the  Northwestern  coait  of  America, 
the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Isles,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Siberia  :  and  whereas  differences  have,  in  consequence, 
arisen  respecting  the  right  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  those  seas,  and  we,  being  desirous  that  the  said 
differences  should  be  amicably  adjusted,  have  thought  proper  to  name  some  person  of  approved  fidelity, 
ability,  and  zeal,  for  this  salutary  purpose :  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  reposing  especial  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most 
honorable  order  of  the  Bath,  and  our  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  our  good  brother 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  have  named,  made,  constituted,  and  appointed,  as  we  do  by  these  presents 
name,  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  him  our  undoubted  Commissioner,  Procurator,  and  Plenipotentiary  ;  giving 
unto  him  all  and  all  manner  of  power  and  authority  to  treat,  adjust,  and  conclude,  with  such  minister  or 
ministers  as  may  be  vested  with  similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of  our  good  brother  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  any  articles  or  agreement  that  may  promote  the  above  mentioned  end.  and  to 
sign  for  us  and  in  our  name  everything  so  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  and  to  do  and  transact  all  such 
matters  in  as  ample  manner  and  form,  and  with  equal  force  and  efficacy,  as  we  onrself  could  do  if 
personally  present ;  engaging  and  promising,  upon  our  royal  word,  that  whatever  things  shall  be  so  transacted 
and  concluded  by  our  said  Commissioner,  Procurator,  and  Plenipotentiary,  shall  be  agreed  upon,  acknow- 
ledged, and  accepted  by  us  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that  we  will  never  suffer  any  person  whatsoever 
to  infringe  the  same  or  act  contrary  thereto.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  the  great  seal  of  our 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  which  we  have  signed  with  our 
royal  hand. 

Given  at  onr  court  at  Brighthelmstone,  the  tweutieth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
[l.  s.]    thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  in  the  fourth  of  our  reign. 


No.  35,  (6.) 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rush,  dated 

London,  December  22,  1 823. 
"  In  an  interview  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Canning  last  week  I  made  known  to  him,  as  preparatory  to  the 
negotiation,  the    views    of  our   Government    relative    to    the    Northwest    Coast    of  America.     These,  as  you 
know,  are: 
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'•  First,  That,  as  regards  the  country  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  three  powers,  viz.  :  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  should  jointly  agree  to  a  convention,  to  be  in  force  ten  years,  similar  in 
its  nature  to  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  October,  1818,  now  subsisting  between  the  two  former  powers; 
and  secondly,  that  the  United  States  would  stipulate  not  to  make  any  settlements  on  that  coast  north  of  the 
fifty-first  degree  of  latitude,  provided  Great  Britain  would  stipulate  not  to  make  any  south  of  51°  or  north  of 
fifty-five  ;  and  Russia  not  to  make  any  south  of  55°. 

"Mr.  Canning  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  above  propositions  further  than  to  hint,  under  his  first 
impressions,  strong:  objections  to  the  one  which  goes  to  limit  Great  Britain  northwards  to  55°.  His  object  in 
wishing  to  learn  from  me  our  propositions  at  this  point  of  time  was,  as  I  understood,  that  he  might  the  better 
write  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  on  the  whole  subject  to  which  they  relate." 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rush,  dated 

London,  December  6,  1823. 

"  I  received,  in  the  course  of  the  past  summer,  instructions  from  our  Government  to  open  negotiations  with 
this  Government  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  interesting  to  the  two  countries ;  and  amongst  others,  on 
that  of  the  Russian  ukase  of  September,  1821,  relative  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America.  As  you  are  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  to  me  of  the  second  [22d]  of  July,  on  this  last 
subject,  I  need  say  nothing  at  present  respecting  it.  I  write  on  this  occasion  barely  to  inform  you  that, 
as  yet,  the  negotiations  have  not  commenced  on  any  one  of  the  subjects  which  I  have  in  charge,  and  of 
course,  therefore,  this  of  the  Russian  ukase  remains  also  untouched.  As  I  am  instructed  to  correspond  with 
you  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  that  relating  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  I  will  take  care  to  do 
so  as  events  may  render  it  necessary  and  proper  after  the  negotiations  shall  have  been  entered  upon.  I  have 
announced  to  this  Government  my  entire  readiness  to  commence  them,  but  am  still  unable  to  say  at  what  precise 
time  a  beginning  will  be  made. 

"  I  will  also  apprise  you  in  due  time  of  the  results  that  may  attend  my  discussions  upon  all  the  other 
subjects." 


No.  35,  (c.) 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rush,  dated 

London,  January  9,  1824. 

"  I  have  heretofore  written  to  you  on  the  6th  and  22d  of  December,  and  have  now  to  inform  you  that  from 
interviews  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Canning  since  the  present  month  set  in,  I  find  that  he  will  decline  sending 
instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  proceed  jointly  with  our  Government  and  that  of  Russia  in  the  negotiation 
relative  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  ;  but  that  he  will  be  merely  informed  that  it  is  now  the  intention  of 
Great  Britain  to  proceed  separately. 

"  Mr.  Canning  intimated  to  me  that  to  proceed  separately  was  the  original  intention  of  this  Government,  to 
which  effect  Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  been  instructed,  ami  never  to  any  other  ;  and  that  Sir  Charles  had  only 
paused  under  your  suggestions  to  him  of  its  being  the  desire  of  our  Government  that  the  three  powers  should 
move  in  concert  at  St.  Petersburg  upon  this  subject. 

"  The  resumption  of  its  original  course  by  this  Government  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  principle  which  our 
Government  has  adopted,  of  not  considering  the  American  continents  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  of 
the  European  powers — a  principle  to  which  Great  Britain  does  not  accede. 

"  I  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  above  intention  of  this  Government.  It  will  produce 
no  alteration  in  my  endeavors  to  obtain  in  negotiation  here  a  settlement  of  the  points  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  Northwest  Coast,  in  manner  as  my  instructions  lay  them 
down  to  me." 


No.  35,  (d.) 
State  of  the  Question. 


The  United  States,  by  their  discovery  o''  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  by  their  subsequent  real 
1  and  continued  possession  of  a  district  on  the  same  part  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  have 
perfected  their  right  of  sovereignty  to  that  territory. 

By  the  third  article  of  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  October  20,  1818,  they  stipulated  "  that 
any  country  that  might  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  westward  of  the  Stony 
mountains  ,-hould.  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same, 
be  free  and  open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  that  date,  to  all  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects,  of  the  two  powers, 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party  or  of  any  other  State." 

By  a  convention  with  Spain  of  February  20,  181 II,  the  United  States  acquired  all  the  rights,  claims,  and 
pretensions,  of  that  power  to  all  the  Northwest  Coast  lying  north  of  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude.  The  claims  of 
Spain  appear  to  have  rested  on  prior  d\  covery,  as  far  as  the  59th  degree  north.  So  far.  then,  as  prior  discovery 
can  constitute  a  foundation  of  right,  the  Northwest  Coast  as  far  as  the  59th  degree  north  belongs  to  the  United 
States  by  the  transfer  of  the  rights  of  Spain. 
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Great  Britain  has  no  establishment  or  possession  on  any  part  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  She  has,  therefore, 
no  right,  claim,  or  pretension  to  any  portion  thereof,  except  such  as  may  result  from  the  convention  with  Bpsia 
concluded  October  2S,  17!K>.  It  i  ,  then,  evident  that  her  claim  is  concurrent  with  those  ot  tne  United  States, 
and  can  only  reach  to  whatever  point  these  last  may  be  considered  to  extend. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Kussia  and  England  cannot  make  a  definitive  arrangement  without  the  participation  of 
the  Uuited  States,  or  at  least  going  to  their  exclusion.  Any  agreement  which  these  two  powers  may  make  will 
be  binding  upon  themselves,  but  cannot  affoct  the  rights  of  a  third  power. 

The  United  States  offer  to  Russia  an  article  ot  the  same  import  with  that  of  October,  181K,  with 
Great  Britain,  to  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  By  offering  free  and  equal  access  to  navigation 
and  intercourse  within  the  limits  to  which  their  claims  are  indisputable,  they  concede  much  more  than 
they  obtain. 

With  regard  to  territorial  claim,  separate  from  any  system  ol'  exclusion,  they  are  willing  to  agree  to  the 
boundary  line  within  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had  granted  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Russian  Company,  that  is 
to  say,  latitude  55°. 

If  the  Russian  Governmant  apprehends  serious  inconvenience  from  illicit  traffic  with  their  settlements,  it 
may  be  guarded  against  by  stipulations  similar  to  those  in  the  annexed  projet. 


No.  35,  (*.) 
Projet  of  the  United  States  of  February  8. 

Article  i.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect  harmony  and 
good  understanding  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  it  is  agreed  (hat  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects 
shall  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or  in  carrying  on  their  fisheries  in  any  part  of  the  great 
ocean  vulgarly  called  the  Pacific  or  South  Sea,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  thereof  in  places  not  already  occupied, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerco  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

Article  ii.  To  the  end  that  the  navigation  and  fisheries  in  the  great  ocean  carried  on  by  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  may  not  be  made  a  pretext  lor  illicit  trade  with  their  respective 
settlements,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  actually 
occupied  by  Bussinn  settlements,  unless  by  permission  of  the  Governor  or  commandant  thereof;  and  that 
Russian  subjects  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  interdicted  from  landing  without  permission  at  any  settlement  of  the 
United  Mates  on  the  N  orthwest  Coast. 

Article  hi.  It  is  further  agreed  that  no  settlement  shall  be  made  hereafter  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  or  on  any  of  the  islands  adjacent  thereto,  north  of  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude,  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  their  authority,  nor  by  Russian  subjects  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Full  power  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Jtutsias. 
[Translation]— (/.) 

We,  Alexander  the  First,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  of  Muscovy, 
Kiovia,  Wladimiria,  Novogorod,  Czar  ot  Kazan,  Cxar  of  Astracan,  Czar  of  Poland,  Czar  of  Siberia,  Czar  of 
the  Crimea,  Lord  of  Plescon,  and  Grand  Duke  o  Smolensko,  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podolia.  and  Finland  ; 
Duke  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Cowland,  and  Semigall,  of  Samogitia,  Bialostck,  Carelia,  Twez,  Yargoria, 
Permia,  Wiatka,  Bulgaria,  and  others  ;  Lord  and  Grand  Duke  of  Lower  Novogorod.  of  Czernigovia,  Rezan, 
Polock,  Rostow,  Yaroslau,  Belovseria,  Udoria,  Obdoria.  Condinia,  Witepsk,  Mstislau  ;  Lord  of  all  the 
North  Coast  ;  Lord  of  Iveria,  Cartalinia,  Georgia,  and  Cabardia  ;  hereditary  Prince  and  Sovereign  of  the 
Princes  of  Circassia,  Gorsky,  and  others ;  successor  of  Norway,  Duke  of  Schleswick  HoKtein.  Stonnaria, 
Dithmarsen,  and  Oldenburg,  &c,  &c.  <fec,  make  known  that,  certain  disputes  having  ari-en  between  our 
Government,  that  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  consequence  of  our  ukase,  dated  September  4,  (16,)  1821,  and  having  considered  the 
necessity  of  terminating  these  disputes  by  means  of  an  amicable  negot'ation,  we  have  resolved  to 
appoint,  and  do  appoint,  for  our  plenipotentiaries  in  the  said  negotiation  our  beloved  and  faithful  Charles 
Robert.  Count  of  Nesselrode,  our  Actual  Privy  Counsellor,  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  Secretary  of 
State  directing  the  administration  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Actual  Chamberlain  Knight  of  the  order  of  St, 
Alexander  Nevsky,  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  first  class,  Knight  of  that  of  the 
White  Eagle  of  Poland,  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary,  of  the  Black  and  of  the  Bed 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France,  of  Charles  III  of  Spain,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of 
Merit  of  Naples,  of  the  Annunciation  of  Sardinia,  of  the  Polar  Star  of  Sweden,  of  the  Elephant  of  Denmark, 
the  Golden  Eagle  of  Wirtemburg,  of  Fidelity  of  Baden,  of  St.  Constantine  of  Parma,  and  of  the  Guelphs 
of  Hanover  ;  and  Pierie  Poletica,  our  Actual  Counsellor  of  State,  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  the 
first  class,  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  second  class  ;  promising,  on  our  imperial 
word,  to  make  good  and  ratify  all  the  arrangements  which  the  said  plenipotentiaries  shall  conclude  and 
sign  in  regard  to  the  objects  above  pointed  out,  with  the  plenipotentiaries  duly  authorized  to  that 
effect  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  signed  the  present  full  powers,  and  have  hereto  caused  to  be  affixed  the  seal  of 
our  empire. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  year  of  Grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  and  of  our  reign  the  twenty-third  year. 

[us.]  ALEXANDER 

(Countersigned,)  COUNT  NESSELRODE, 

By  translation  agreeable  to  the  original.  Secretary  of  Stale. 

The  Count  op  Nesselrodr. 
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Counter  Projet  of  Russia  of  February  20. 
[Translation] — (g.) 

Article  1.  To  cement  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  to  secure,  for  the  future,  a  good  understanding  and  a 
perfect  concord  between  the  high  contracting  powers,  it  is  agreed  that,  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained, 
either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  may  not  already 
be  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives  ;  saving,  always,  the  restr.ctions  and  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  following  articles. 

Article  2.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the 
great  ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an 
illicit  trade  with  their  respective  establishments,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  resort  to  any  part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied  by  Russian  establishments,  or  belonging  to  Russia, 
from  the  line  of  demarkation  pointed  out  in  the  article  below,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or 
commander  of  said  establishments ;  and  that,  reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without 
permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Northwest  Coast,  from  the  same  line  of 
demarkation. 

Article  3.  It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that,  in  the  respeci*  e  possessions  of  the  two  high  powers  on  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America,  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  islands,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  establishments  to  the  north  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude  ; 
and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia, 
to  the  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

[With  admission  of  American  vessels  to  New  Archangel.] 


Counter  Projet  of  the  United  States  of  February  23. 
[Translation.]— (A.) 

Article  1.  The  article  proposed  by  the  projet  of  February  20  is  accepted. 

Article  2.  Same  with  the  omisson  of  these  words,  "or  belonging  to  Russia  from  the  line  of  demarkation 
pointed  out  in  the  article  below"  words  repugnant  to  the  st  pulation  expressed  in  the  preceding  article,  which 
grants  the  power  of  resorting  to  points  not  occupied.  The  words  which  terminate  this  article,  "from  the  same 
line  of  demartatiioi"  ought  also  to  be  erased. 

Article  8.  The  modification  of  the  article  wh  ch  proposes  for  a  line  of  demarkation  fifty-four  degrees  forty 
minute*  iustead  of  55"  may  be  accepted,  provided  the  art  cle  be  conceded  in  the  following  manner  : 

It  is,  moreover,  agreed,  that  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  any  e-tablshment  upon  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  ot  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  north  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude,  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales,  or  under  the  authority  of  i-aid  States;  and  on  the  other  side  there  shall  be  none  formed  by 
Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  author. ty  of  Russia,  to  the  south  of  the  same  parallel.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
agreed,  however,  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers,  or  belonging  to  their  citizens  and  subjects,  may, 
reciprocally,  frequent  all  the  interior  seas,  gulf-,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  coast,  in  order  to  carry  on 
fishing  [and  trade  u:ith  the  natives  of  the  country']*  without  any  hindrance  or  molestation  whatever  during  ten  [five] 
years,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  signing  the  present  convention. 


(i) 

Second  Counter  Projet  of  the  United  States  of  February  23. 

Article  3.  The  high  contracting  parties  being  unable  at  this  time  to  adjust,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
a  line  of  demarkation  for  their  respective  possessions  upon  the  Northwestern  Coast  of  America,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  all  the  said  coast  to  which  they  respectively  lay  claim,  togethei  with  all  interior  seas,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  the  same,  shall  remain  free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  nations, 
reciprorally,  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  either  party,  or  of  any  other  State,  to  the  full  end  and  term 
of  ten  years  from  the  signature  of  this  convention,  or  until  the  hgh  contracting  parties  shall  have  come  to  some 
agreement  respecting  the  aforesaid  limitation  of  their  possessions. 


[Translation.]— (*.) 

FOURTH  CONFERENCE. 


The  dominion  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  a  real  occupation  and  possession,  and  an  intention  (animus)  to 
cstabli-h  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient. 

\ow  it  is  clear,  according  to  the  facts  established,  that  neither  Russia  nor  any  other  European  power 
has  the  right  of  dominion  upon  the  continent  of  America  between  the  50th  and  60th  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

*  Words  erased  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  at  the  conference  of  March  8. 
vol.  v 59  k 
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St  11  less  has  6he  the  dominion  of  the  adjacent  maritime  territory,  or  of  the  sea  which  washes  these  coasts,  a 
domin  on  which  is  only  accessory  to  the  territorial  dominion. 

Therefore,  she  has  not  the  r'ght  of  exclusion  or  of  admission  on  these  coasts,  nor  in  these  seas,  which  are 
free  seas. 

The  right  of  navigatug  all  the  free  seas  belongs,  by  natural  law,  to  every  independent  nation,  and  even 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  th  s  independence. 

The  United  States  haie  excrc  sed  navigation  in  the  seas,  and  commerce  upon  the  coasts,  above  mentioned, 
from  the  time  of  their  independence  ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  th  s  navigation  and  to  this  commerce,  and 
they  can  only  be  deprived  of  it  by  their  own  act  or  by  a  convention. 


Projet  of  a  Convention  offered  by  Russia  on  Saturday,  March  22. 
[Translation.]— (7.) 

His  Majesty  the  F.mperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  wishing 
to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity  which  unite  them,  and  to  secure  between  them  the  invariable  maintenance  of  a 
perfect  concord,  by  means  of  the  present  convention,  have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  to  this  effect,  to  wit : 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  his  beloved  and  faithful  Charles  Robert,  Count  of  Nesselrode,  &c . 
and  Pierre  de  Poletica,  &c,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Henry  Middleton,  esquire. 
&c. ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
signed  the  following  stipulations  : 

Articlk  i.  It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South 
Sea,  the  respective  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained 
either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  may  not  already 
be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined 
by  the  following  articles. 

Article  ii.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  great 
ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  of  the  coasts  already  occupied 
by  Russian  establishments,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander  of  said  establishments  ;  and 
that,  reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Northwest  coast. 

Article  hi.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that,  in  the  respective  possessions  of  the  two  high  powers  upon  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America  or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  islands  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  States,  any  establishment  to  the  north  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude  ;  and 
that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  to 
the  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

Akticlk  iv.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their 
respective  citizens  or  subjects,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas, 
gulfs,  harbors  and  creeks  in  the  possessions  of  Russia  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  Northwest 
Coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Akticle  v.  This  reciprocal  right  of  fishing  and  of  trade  is  only  granted  for  a  term  of  teu  years  from  the 
date  of  the  signing  of  the  present  convention,  at  the  end  of  which  term  it  shall  cease  on  both  sides. 

Article  vi.  From  this  time,  fire-arms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  kind,  are 
always  excepted  from  this  same  commerce,  which  the  two  powers  engage  not  to  sell  nor  allow  to  be  sold 
to  the  natives  by  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  nor  by  any  person  who  may  be  under  their 
authority. 

Article  vh.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  space  of . 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiar.es  have  s:gned  it,  and  thereto  affixed  the  seal  of  their 
arms. 

Done  at the of  the  year  of  Grace  1824. 


Count  Nesselrode  to  Mr.  Middleton. 
[Translation.]— No.  35,  (m.) 

The  undersigned,  Actual  Privy  Counsellor,  Secretary  of  State  directing  the  administration  of  Foreign 
Afi'airs,  has  had  the  honor  to  mention  to  Mr.  Middleton,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  desire  which  the  Emperor  had  of  seeing  arms,  munitions,  and  spirituous 
liquors  excepted  from  the  articles  of  which  the  reciprocal  trade  might  be  declared  tree  during  ten  years  with  the 
natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  ot  America,  by  the  convention  which  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  upon  the 
point  of  concluding. 

The  undersigned  hastens  to  assure  Mr.  Middleton,  by  writing,  that  the  immediate  prohibition  0f  the 
trade  in  arms  and  munitions  with  the  natives  is  a  condition  to  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  attaches  the 
highest  importance,  a  cond  tion  the  absence  of  which  would  not  permit  him  to  give  his  assent  to  the  rest  of 
the  treaty. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  the  Kmperor  eagerly  desires  that  it  should  be 
pronounced,  and  he  does  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Middleton  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  [will]  receive 
in  the  most  favorable  manner  this  wish,  dictated  by  moti\es  of  humanity  and  morality. 

The  under!  pied  embraces  with  pleasure  this  occasion  of  repeating  to  Mr.  Middleton  the  assurance  of 
his  most  distinguished  consideration. 

NESSELRODE 
St.  Pi:tkhsi!1'UG,  March  20,  1824. 
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Projet  of  the  United  States  of  March  24. 
[Translation .]  —  (n.) 

His  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
wishing  to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity  which  unite  them,  and  to  secure  between  them  the  invariable 
traintenance  of  a  perfect  concord,  by  means  of  the  present  convention,  have  named  as  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  this  effect,  to  wit :  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Charles 
Robert,  Count  of  Nesselrode,  &c,  &c  and  Pierre  de  Poletica,  &c,  <fcc.,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Henry  Middleton,  a  citizen  of  said  States,  and  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  his  Imperial  Majesty  ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  stipulations  : 

A  trncui  i.  It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or 
South  Sea.  the  respective  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  neither  disturbed 
nor  restrained  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points 
which  may  not  already  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the 
restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  tbe  following  article*. 

Article  ii.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the 
great  ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for 
an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there 
it  a  Iin*.<dan  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander;  and  that,  reciprocally, 
the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  Northwest  Coast. 

Article  hi.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude  ;  and  that,  in  the 
same  manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  to  the 
south  of  the  same  parallel. 

Av.ticle  iv.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects,  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the 
interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks  upon  the  said  coast  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with 
the  natives  of  the  country.  But  the  reciprocal  right  granted  by  this  article  shall  cease,  on  both  sides,  after 
the  term  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  signing  of  the  present  convention. 

AhTitLE  v.  Fire-arms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  kind,  are  always  excepted 
from  this  same  commerce  permitted  by  the  preceding  article ;  and  the  two  powers  engage,  reciprocally, 
neither  to  sell,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  sold,  to  the  natives,  bv  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  nor  by 
any  person  who  may  be  under  their  authority.  It  being  well  understood  that,  in  any  case,  this  restriction 
shall  not  be  considered  to  authorize,  under  the  pretext  of  a  contravention  of  this  article,  the  visit,  or  the 
detention  of  vessels,  or  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise,  or,  in  fine,  any  vexations  whatever,  exercised 
towards  the  owners  or  the  crews  employed  in  this  commerce ;  the  high  contracting  p  >wers,  reciprocally, 
reserving  to  themselves  to  determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  and  to  inflict  the  punishments  due, 
in  case  of  the  contravention  of  this  article  by  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects. 

Article  vi.  When  this  convent  on  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  bv  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  on  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  in  the  space  of  ten 
months  from  the  date  below,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this  convention,  and  thereto  affixed  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at the  of  the  year  of  Grace  1824. 


Contre  Projet  of  Ritssia,  March  28. 
[Translation.] — (</.) 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
wishing  to  cement  the  bonds  of  amity  which  unite  them,  and  to  secure  between  them  the  invariable 
maintenance  of  a  perfect  concord,  by  means  of  the  present  convention,  have  named  as  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  this  effect,  to  wit :  his  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  beloved  and  faithful  Charles 
Robert,  fount  of  Nesselrode,  ,Vc.  <fec,  and  Pierre  de  Poletica,  &c,  &c,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mr.  Henry  Middleton,  a  citizen  of  said  States,  and  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  his  Imperial  Majesty;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  stipulations  : 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  ocean,  or 
South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed 
nor  restrained  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points 
which  may  not  already  be  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the 
restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the  following  articles. 

A ; .TifLE  2.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the 
great  mean  by  tho  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for 
an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where 
there  is  a  Russian  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander ;  and  that,  reciprocally, 
the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Northwest  Coast. 

Article  3.     It  is  moreover  agreed  that,  hereafter,  there   shall   not   be   formed   by   the   citizens   of  the 
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United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  tfte  north  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude  ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  to  the  smith  of 
the  same  parallel. 

Akticlk.  4.  It  is  nevertheless,  understood  that  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their 
respective  citizens  or  subjects,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks  upon  the  said  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  countrv.  But  the  reciprocal  right  granted  by  this  article  shall  cease,  on  both  sides,  after 
the  term  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  signing  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  5.  Fire-arms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  munition*  of  war  of  every  kind,  are  always  excepted 
from  this  same  commerce  permitted  by  the  preceding  article ;  and  the  two  powers  engage,  reciprocally, 
neither  to  sell,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  sold,  to  the  natives  by  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  nor  by 
any  person  who  may  be  under  their  authority.  It  is  stipulated  always  that  this  restriction  shall  never 
be  deemed  to  authorize,  under  the  pretext  of  a  contravention  of  the  present  article,  the  visit  or  the 
detention  of  vessels,  or  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise,  or,  in  fine,  any  arbitrary  measures  whatsoever 
exercised  towards  the  owner*  or  the  crews  employed  in  this  commerce ;  the  high  contracting  powers, 
reciprocally,  reserving  to  themselves  to  determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  and  to  inflict  the 
punishments  due,  in  case  of  the  contravention  of  this  article  by  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects. 

Article  6.  When  this  convention  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  bis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  on  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  the  President  of  the  United  states,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  in  the  space  of  ten  months 
from  the  date  below,  or  sooner,  if  possible.  In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  havo  signed 
this  convention,  and  thereto  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at the of  the  year  of  Grace  1824. 


Projet  of  the  United  States,  March  31. 
[Translation.] — (p.) 

Article  4.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that,  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the 
signing  of  the  present  convention,  the  ships  of  the  two  powers,  or  which  lielong  to  their  citizens  or 
subjects,  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbors,  and  creeks  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading 
with  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Article  5.  All  spirituous  liquors,  fire-arms,  other  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  kind, 
are  always  excepted  from  the  commerce  permitted  by  the  preceding  article  ;  and  the  two  powers  engage, 
reciprocally,  neither  to  sell,  nor  suffer  them  to  be  sold,  to  the  natives  hy  their  respective  citizens  and 
subjects,  nor  by  any  person  who  may  be  under  their  authority.  It  is  likewise  stipulated  that  this 
restriction  shall  never  serve  for  a  pretext,  nor  be  alleged,  in  any  case,  to  authorize  either  the  search  or 
detention  of  vessels,  or  the  seizure  of  the  merchandise,  or,  in  fine,  any  measures  of  constraint  whatever 
towards  the  merchants  or  the  crews  who  may  carry  on  this  commerce ;  the  high  contracting  powers, 
reciprocally,  reserving  to  themselves  to  determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  and  to  inflict  the 
punishments  due,  in  case  of  a  contravention  of  this  article  by  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects. 


Projet  of  Protocol. 
[Translation.] — (q.) 


The  undersigned,  after  having  discussed  in  several  conferences  a  projet  of  convention  proposed  for 
removing  all  the  differences  which  have  arisen  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  published  by  the  former  of  these  powers,  on  the  4th  ( 1 6th J  September,  1821, 
definitively  drew  up  the  different  articles  of  which  this  convention  is  composed,  added  to  them  their  sign 
manual,  and  mutually  engaged  to  sign  them  as  they  are  found  annexed  to  the  present  protocol. 

In  drawing  up  the  4th  of  these  articles,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  recollected  that  they  had  proposed  to 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  arrange  the  said  article  in  the  following  terms: 

Article  4.  '•  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  the  ships  of  the  two  powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects,  respectively,  may  mutually  frequei.t,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the 
interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks  upon  the  said  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  there  fishing  and  trading 
with  the  natives  of  the  country.  But  the  reciprocal  right  granted  by  this  article  shall  cease,  on  both 
sides,  after  a  term  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  signing  of  the  present  convention." 

*  Article  4.   "-It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that,  The  plenipotentian-s  of  Russia  added,   that,   after 

during   a   term   of  ten   years,  to   be  counted  from   the  agreeing    to   this   arrangement,   the   plenipotentiary  of 

signing  of  the  present  convention,  the  ships  of  the  two  the  United  Stairs  had  afterwards  invited  them  to  change 

pfAoers,   or   which   belong  to   their   citizens   or   subjects,  the  ending  of  this  very  article,  and  to  agree  to  it  as  it 

respectively,  may  mutually  frequent,  without  any  hin-  is    transcribed    opposite,*    obterving    that    this    second 

drance  whativer,  the.  interior  seas,  gulfs,   harbors,  and  arranqtment,   more   conformable   to    the    letter    of  the 

creeks   upon   tho   saiil  coast,  for   the  purpose  of  there  instructions  which   he  had  received,  in  no  way  altered 

fishing  and  trading  toith  the  natives  of  the  country."  the  sense  of  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Russia. 
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The  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  having 
repeated  this  observation,  the  artcle  in  question  was 
signed  with  the  modification  which  he  had  demanded 
to  be  there  introduced. 

After  which,  all  the  other  articles  were  also  signed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  signature  of  the 
convention  itself  the following.     Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the ,  1824. 

All  this  in  italics  rejected,  and  filled  up  as  stands  in  the  protocol  (r.) 


PROTOCOL. 

[Translation.] — (r.) 

The  undersigned,  after  having  discussed  in  several  conferences  a  projet  of  a  convention  proposed 
for  settling  all  the  differences  which  arose  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Russia,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  published  by  the  latter  of  these  powers,  on  the  4th  (16th)  September,  1821, 
definitively  drew  up  the  different  articles  of  which  this  convention  is  composed,  added  to  them  their  sign 
manual,  and  mutually  engaged  to  sign  them  as  they  are  found  annexed  to  the  present  protocol. 

In  drawing  up  the  4th  of  these  articles,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  recollected  that  they  proposed 
to  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  arrange  the  said  article  in  the  following  terms : 

Article  4.  "It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  the  ships  of  the  two  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects,  respectively,  may  mutually  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks  upon  the  said  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  there  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  country.  But  the  reciprocal  right  granted  by  this  article  shall  cease,  on  both  sides,  after  a 
term  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  signing  of  the  present  convention." 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  added,  that,  after  agreeing  to  this  arrangement,  the  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  had  afterwards  invited  them  to  change  the  ending  of  this  very  article,  and  agree  to 
it  as  it  is  found  signed  in  the  convention,  observing  that  this  second  arrangement,  more  conformable  to 
the  letter  of  the  instructions  which  he  received,  is  the  only  one  which  he  thinks  himself  authorized  to 
sign  j  but,  moreover,  that  this  arrangement  does  not  essentially  alter  the  sense  of  that  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  because,  at  the  end  of  the  term  mentioned,  the  stipulation 
ceasing  equally  by  the  two  arrangements,  the  reciprocal  power  of  trading  granted  by  that  stipulation 
cannot  be  prolonged  beyond  the  said  term  but  by  mutual  agreement. 

Under  these  observations  the  article  in  question  has  been  signed,  with  the  modification  which  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  had  demanded  to  be  there  introduced. 

After  which,  all  the  other  articles  were  also  signed  respectively,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  signature  of  the  convention  itself  on  the  fifth  following. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  April  2,  (14.)  1824. 

HENRY  MIDDLETON. 

NESSELRODE. 

POLETICA. 


PROTOCOL. 

[Translation.] — (*.) 

The  undersigned,  having  engaged  by  the  protocol  of  their  last  conference  to  sign  on  the  5th  April  of 
the  present  year  the  convention  of  which  they  signed  all  the  articles,  assembled  this  day  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  the  hotel  inhabited  by  Count  Nesselrode,  and  after  having  duly  collated  with  the  said 
articles  the  two  copies  of  the  convention  which  they  had  caused  to  be  prepared,  they  have  attached  to 
both  their  respective  signatures  and  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  April  5,  (17,)  1824. 

HENRY  MIDDLETON. 

NESSELRODE. 

P.  POLETICA. 


(«.) 

Extract  from  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  upon  the  Northwest  business. 

"  The  only  point  of  view  in  which  the  United  States  can  now  desire  to  take  cognizance  of  the  negotia- 
tion between  us  and  Russia  would  be  in  order  to  see  that  the  pretensions  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  derived  to  the  United  States  from  Spain  through  the  treaty  of  1819,  were  not  prejudiced  by  our 
separate  agreement.  That  object  cannot  be  more  effectually  provided  for  than  by  inserting  intj  our 
convention  with  Russia,  as  a  protection  for  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  that  part  of  the  third  article 
of  the  convention  concluded  by  us  with  the  United  States  in  1818  which  was  inserted  in  that  convention 
for  the  protection  of  the  claims  of  Spain  herself,  in  the  rights  which  she  had  not  then  ceded.  By  that 
article  it  is  stipulated  '  that  the  agreement  between  the  two  contracting  parties  should  not  be  taken  to 
affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  State  in  any  part  of  the  said  country.' 
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"  Such  a  clause  your  excellency  will  voluntarily  propose  to  insert  in  the  convention  which  you  are  to 
conclude  with  Count  Nesselrode,  and  you  will  apprise  Mr.  Middleton  of  your  intention  to  propose  that 
insertion." 


No.  11. 

Mr.  Busk  to  Mr.  Adams  {No.  353.) 

London,  December  19,  1823. 

Sir  :  Since  I  last  wrote,  Mr.  Canning  has  been  confined  to  his  house  by  a  sharp  attack  of  gout ;  never- 
theless, he  wrote  me  a  note  the  day  before  yesterday  inviting  me  to  call  upon  him  on  that  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  our  proposed  conference  on  the  topic  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  I  went  accordingly,  and 
was  received  by  him  in  his  chamber. 

He  repeated  his  wish  to  learn  from  me  our  general  grounds  upon  this  subject,  preparatory  to  his 
sending  off  instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 

I  at  once  unfolded  them  to  him  by  stating  that  the  proposals  of  my  Government  were,  1st.  That  as 
regarded  the  country  lying  between  the  Stony  mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia,  should  jointly  enter  into  a  convention,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  third  article 
of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  now  existing  between  the  two  former  powers,  by  which 
the  whole  of  that  country  westward  of  the  Stony  mountains  and  all  its  waters  would  be  free  and  open  to 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  three  powers  as  long  as  the  joint  convention  remained  in  force.  This  my 
Government  proposed  shonld  be  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 

And  2d.  That  the  United  States  were  willing  to  stipulate  to  make  no  settlements  north  of  the  51st 
degree  of  north  latitude  on  that  coast,  provided  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  make  none  south  of  51*  or 
north -of  55°,  and  Russia  to  make  none  south  of  55°. 

These,  I  said,  were  the  principal  points  which  I  had  to  put  forward  upon  this  subject.  The  map  was 
spread  out  before  us,  and,  iu  stating  the  points,  I  endeavored  to  explain  and  recommend  them  by  such 
appropriate  remarks  as  your  instructions  supplied  me  with,  going  as  far  as  seemed  fitted  to  a  discussion 
regarded  only  as  preparatory  and  informal. 

Mr.  Canning  repeated  that  he  had  not  invited  mo  to  call  upon  him  with  any  view  to  discussion  at 
present,  but  only  to  obtain  from  me  a  statement  of  the  points,  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the 
negotiation,  from  the  motive  that  he  had  mentioned  of  writing  to  Mr.  Bagot.  Yet  my  statement  naturally 
led  to  further  conversation.  He  expressed  no  opinion  on  any  of  the  points,  but  his  inquiries  and  remarks 
under  that  which  proposes  to  confine  the  British  settlements  within  51"  and  55r  were  evidently  of  a 
nature  to  indicate  strong  objections  on  his  side,  though  he  professed  to  speak  only  from  his  first 
impressions.  It  is  more  proper,  I  should  say,  that  his  objections  were  directed  to  our  proposal  of  not 
letting  Great  Britain  go  above  55°  north,  with  her  settlements,  whilst  we  allowed  Russia  to  come  down  to 
that  line  with  hers.  In  treating  of  this  coast,  he  had  supposed  that  Britain  had  her  northern  question 
with  Russia,  as  her  southern  with  the  United  States.  He  could  see  a  motive  for  the  United  States 
desiring  to  stop  the  settlements  of  Great  Britain  southward ;  but  he  had  not  before  known  of  their 
desire  to  stop  them  northward,  and,  above  all,  over  limits  conceded  to  Russia.  It  was  to  this  effect  that 
his  suggestions  went.  He  threw  out  no  dissent  to  the  plan  of  joint  usufructiou  between  the  three  powers 
of  the  country  westward  of  the  Stony  mountains  for  the  period  of  time  proposed? 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  said  that  the  United  States  no  longer  regarded  any  part  of  that  coast 
as  open  to  European  colonization,  but  only  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  for 
fishing  in  the  neighboring  seas ;  that  we  did  not  know  that  Great  Britain  had  ever  advanced  any  claim 
whatever  to  territory  there  founded  on  occupation,  prior  to  the  Nootka  Sound  controversy  ;  that  under  the 
treaties  of  1763  her  territorial  rights  in  America  were  bounded  westward  by  the  Mississippi  ;  that  if  the 
Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  now  had  settlements  as  high  up  as  c4°  or  55°  we  suppose  it  to 
be  as  much  as  could  be  shown,  and  were  not  aware  how  Great  Britain  could  make  good  her  claims  any 
further;  that  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  had  much  larger  claims  on  that  coast,  by  right  of  discovery,  and 
that  to  the  whole  extent  of  these  the  United  States  had  succeeded  by  the  Florida  Treaty  ;  that  they  were 
willing,  however,  waiving  for  the  present  the  full  advantage  of  these  claims,  to  forbear  all  settlements 
north  of  51°,  as  that  limit  might  be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
river ;  but  that  they  would  expect  Great  Britain  to  abstain  from  coming  south  of  that  limit,  or  going 
above  55°,  the  latter  parallel  being  taken  as  that  beyond  which  it  was  not  imagined  that  she  had  any 
actual  settlements.  The  same  parallel  was  proposed  for  the  southern  limit  of  Russia,  as  the  boundary 
within  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had  granted  certain  commercial  privileges  to  his  Russian  American 
Company  in  1799  ;  but  that,  in  fixing  upon  this  line  as  regarded  Russia,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  of  traffic  with  the  natives  above  it,  and  still  less  to 
concede  to  that  power  any  system  of  colonial  exclusion  above  it. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  my  remarks,  which  Mr.  Canning  said  he  would  take  into  due 
consideration.  In  conclusion,  I  said  to  him  that  I  should  reserve  myself  for  the  negotiation  itself,  for 
such  further  elucidations  of  the  subject  as  might  tend  to  show  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  our 
propositions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  Ac,  &c,  RICHARD  RUSH. 

Hon.  John  Qdinct  Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 


No.  12. 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams,  {No.  358.) 

London,  January  19,  1824. 

Sir  :  It  waa  un  omission  in  me  hot  to  have  stated  in  my  communication  of  the  6th  instant  what 
are  to  be  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  though  as  yet  Mr.  Canning  has 
not  made  them  known  to  me  formally. 
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She  ■will  claim,  I  understand,  to  a  point  northwards  above  55°,  though  how  much  above  it  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  and  southwards  as  low  down  as  49J.  Whether  she  designs  to  push  a  claim  to  the  whole  of 
this  space  with  earnestness  I  am  also  unable  as  yet  to  say,  but  wait  the  more  full  and  accurate 
disclosure  of  her  views.  I'o  a  portion  of  it  she  will  certainly  assert  her  title  with  great  confidence,  and 
she  will  be  chiefly  tenacious  of  the  right  which  she  will  allege  to  settle  or  colonize,  after  her  own  plans,  now 
or  in  future,  all  such  parts  of  that  coast,  out  of  the  admitted  boundaries  of  other  nations,  as  she  can  make  good 
her  title  to. 

She  will  regard  as  alike  open  (standing  upon  the  question  of  right)  to  her  future  settlements  or 
colonization  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent,  however  minute,  on  the  eastern  coast,  northern  coast, 
or  elsewhere,  heretofore  undiscovered  and  unsettled  by  other  powers,  and  which  she  has  recently  explored,  or 
may  for  the  future  explore  and  settle,  through  her  expeditions  under  Parry  and  Franklin,  or  others  that  she  may 
fit  out  by  land  or  water. 

I  need  scarcely  subjoin  that  I  shall  resist  her  claims  under  the  lights  that  your  instructions  afford  me  and 
such  others  as  I  may  be  able  to  command  ;  that  I  shall  allege  and  endeavor  to  prove,  from  treaties  and  other 
sources,  that  the  true  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  that  coast  from  the  42d  to  the  61st  or  60th  degree  of  north 
latitude  is  now  vested  in  the  United  States  ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  United  States  are  willing  to  leave  to 
Great  Britain  her  present  actual  settlements  there  between  55°  and  51°,  it  is  as  much  as  the  latter  power  can 
reasonably  ask. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  President  should  think  that,  as  connected  with  any  part  of  this  subject,  further  instruc- 
tions might  prove  useful  to  me,  I  beg  to  repeat  that  I  should  be  thankful  to  receive  them  from  you,  taking  the 
chance  of  their  still  getting  to  hand  before  the  negotiations,  not  yet  begun,  shall  finally  close. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  &c.,  &c,  &c, 

KICHARD  RUSH. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 


18th  Congress.]  No.  385.  [2d  Session. 

PIRACIES  ON  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

COMMUNICATED   TO  THE   HOUSE   OP   BEPRE8ENTATIVES   DECEMBEB   16,    1824. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  the  honorable  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  subscribers,  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Portland,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent,  that  for  many  years  the  trade  to  Cuba  and  the  other 
islands  and  ports  in  the  West  India  seas  has  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  tonnage  of  this  collection  district ; 
that  of  late  thi3  trade  has  been  much  annoyed  by  a  set  of  pirates,  who  have  constantly  watched  every  oppor- 
tunity to  commit  the  most  lawless  depredations.  At  first,  they  were  content  to  plunder  and  maltreat  the  crews 
of  our  vessels,  without  proceeding  to  actual  murder.  Of  late,  however,  they  have  not  stopped  short  of  the  most 
brutal  and  inhuman  outrages.  Iu  some  instances  whole  crews,  bumble  and  unoffending,  have  fallen  victims  to 
their  barbarous  and  unrelenting  fury. 

We  are  in  no  wise  unmindful  of  the  efforts  of  our  own  Government,  made  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
these  intolerable  practices,  and  we  are  moreover  aware  that  these  efforts  have,  in  some  measure,  been  crowned 
with  success.  It  can  but  be  observed,  nevertheless,  that  the  effect  has  been,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  the 
desperation  and  fury  of  these  freebooters.  They  seem  now  to  consider  themselves  as  engaged  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  a  war  of  extermination  as  well  as  of  plunder.  To  this  they  have  been  led  by  motives  of 
revenge,  and  a  hope  thereby  to  avoid  the  means  of  detection. 

These  enemies  of  the  human  race  are  found  almost  wholly  in  the  vicinity  of  Spanish  territory  and 
Spanish  population,  and  are  themselves  generally  Spaniards,  and  uniformly  come  from  and  fly  to  Spanish 
territory  for  succor  and  protection ;  and  the  goods  plundered  are  unblushingly  exposed  to  sale,  not  unfrequently, 
in  the  most  public  marts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  in  such  a  manner  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  clearly  to  evince  the  connivance,  if  not  of  the  officers  of  Government  themselves,  certainly  of  a  portion 
of  their  citizens.  It  is  not  even  too  much  to  infer,  from  what  has  currently  taken  place,  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the  Spanish  islands  are  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  these  piratical 
expeditions  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  if  the  Spanish  authorities  are  not  actually  implicated  in  these  atrocities,  they 
are  at  least  overawed  by  those  who  are. 

Your  memorialists  would  not,  without  manifest  reason,  depart  from  that  comity  which  is  ordinarily  due 
from  one  nation  to  another,  and  would  not  on  any  occasion  entertain  jealousies  and  suspicions  without  adequate 
foundation.  But  such  has  been  the  frequency  and  publicity  of  these  acts  of  piracy,  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
Cuba  ;  so  formidable  and  imposing  have  been  their  numbers  and  their  armaments  ;  and  so  long  have  they  been 
tolerated  there,  with  scarcely  the  color  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  suppress  them,  that 
none  but  the  most  infatuated  or  the  most  wilfully  blind  can  hope  for  any  voluntary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  or  their  Government  to  afford  redress. 

Your  memorialists  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  incumbent  on  the  United 
States  to  assume  such  an  attitude,  in  relation  to  the  Governments  of  these  islands,  as  shall  induce  them  to 
consider  that  we  shall  hold  them  responsible  for  these  hostilities  of  their  own  people.  Have  we  not  already 
made  Spain  responsible  for  spoliations  committed  upon  our  commerce  in  those  very  seas?  And  do  we  not  hold 
all  nation*  answerable  for  the  acts  of  their  people? 

It  will  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  Spain  constantly  disavows  and  disapproves  of  these  lawless  acts : 
that  she  professes  to  abhnr   piracy,  and    considers    pirates   as    outlaws,  and    as    her  enemies,  as  well  as  the 
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enemies  of  the  human  race.  If  so,  let  her  acts  correspond  with  her  professions,  and  sincerity  will  be 
accorded  to  her.  Till  then,  and  while  she  continues  a  forbearance  nothing  short  in  its  effect  of  direct 
encouragement,  we  must  and  ought  to  hold  her  identified  with  the  pirates  themselves,  and  answerable  for 
their  depredations. 

The  trade  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  West  Indies  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  the  shipment 
of  lumber,  great  portions  of  which  are  necessarily  carried  on  deck,  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  one-third,  at 
least.  Hence  we  cannot  arm  in  our  defence.  And,  besides,  these  lumber  cargoes  are  of  small  comparative 
value,  and  would  by  no  means  admit  of  such  an  expense.  We  have,  therefore,  but  one  resource  :  a  reliance 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Government  for  protection — a  Government,  we  trust,  that  will  not  be  duped  by  empty 
profession,  and  that  will  not  with  impunity  see  its  peaceful  and  unoffending  citizens  wantonly  butchered  by  the 
desperadoes  of  any  nation. 

We  do  not  stop  to  calculate  the  value,  although  inestimable,  of  our  trade  to  Cuba  or  to  the  West 
Indies.  It  should  suffice  that  we  have  a  right  to  a  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  those  seas.  When 
whole  crews  of  our  fellow-citizens,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  commerce,  are  seized  and  unrelentingly  butchered, 
shall  we  coolly  set  ourselves  down  to  a  calculation  of  profit  and  loss  before  we  determine  to  seek  redress  1  The 
means  are  in  our  power  to  secure  protection  to  our  suffering  fellow-citizens,  and  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that 
we  shall  be  backward  in  using  them. 

Tour  memorialists  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  class  of  small  cruisers  heretofore  destined  to 
this  service  should  be  increased,  and  kept  constantly  upon  the  alert  in  those  seas,  and  particularly  upon  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  and  that  during  the  summer  and  sickly  season  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
enter  any  of  the  ports  in  that  climate  but  from  necessity  or  in  pursuit  of  pirates  ;  by  which  means  our  commerce 
would  be  effectually  guarded,  and  the  health  of  our  brave  seamen  effectually  secured.  Whether  a  system  of 
convoying  can  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba  is  also  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 
And,  as  in  duty  bound,  &c. 

EZEKIEL  WHITMAN, 
ASA  CLAPP, 
ALBERT  NEWDALL, 
WM.  SWANN, 
CHARLES  FOX, 
Portland,  December  9,  1824.  Committee. 
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k  EXTRACTS 

FROM 

MESSAGE    ON    THE    ACQUISITION    OF    RUSSIAN    AMERICA,    INCLUDING 

SUMNER'S    SPEECH,    1868. 


Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Seward. 


{Extract)  Legation  of  the  United  States,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 

(No.  140.)  _  May  10, 1867. 

....  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  matter  in  1863,  when  I  came  over  the  Atlantic  40th  Congress, 
with  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  upon  whom  I  impressed  the  importance  of  our  ownership  of  the  2nd  Session, 
western  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  connection  with  the  vast  trade  which  was  springing  up  with  China  Ex-  Doc., No>  177. 
and  Japan  and  the  western  islands.     He  told  me  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  willing  to  give 
us  Russian  America  if  we  would  close  up  our  coast  possessions  to  54°  40'.     But  the  slave  interest, 
fearing  this  new  accession  of  "  free  soil,"  yielded  to  the  point  and  let  England  into  the  great 
ocean.     Since  then,  in  connection  with  the  necessity  oi  our  owning  one  end  of  a  European 
telegraph  line,  quite  independent  of  England,  I  have  talked  with,  and  I  have  urged  the  Russian 
authorities  in  a  private  way,  to  put  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  sub-let  them  by 
the  Russian-American  Company,  in  our  hands,  with  a  view  of  having  the  natives  friendly  to  us, 
and  our  telegraph  line,  &c,  in  case  of  war 


Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
(No.  147.)  July  5,  1867. 

....  I  write  now  to  inform  you  that  there  has  been  an  understanding  between  the  Russian  rbid.,  p.  18. 
Government  and  the  Russian-American  Company,  and  it  is  expected  that  you  will  claim  all 
mihtary  posts,  &c,  and  this  they  will  grant,  I  doubt  not,  if  insisted  on.     The  other  franchises  of 
the  Russian-American  Company  had  expired  by  time  in  this  year,  and  were  not  renewed 


Translation  of  Instructions  given  to  Captain  Pestchouroff,  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Government^  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Russian-American  Colonies  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

....  As  the  Russian-American  Company  possesses   in  the  Colonies  large  stores  of  furs,  j^jd<  p#  ^ 
provisions,  and  other  goods,  at  present  distributed  in  Sitka,  Kodiac,  and  different  other  stations  on 
the  continent  and  islands,  they  will  require  a  certain  lapse  of  time  to  collect,  sell,  or  export  their 
property.     For  that  purpose  the  Company  will  leave  an  agent  or  agents  charged  with  the  duty 
of  settling  finally  their  affairs 


Mr.  de  Stoeckl  to  Mr.  Seward. 
(Translation.) 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  New  York,  August  20,  1867. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me  on  the  15tn  of  this  month,  -.,        „t 
I  make  it  a  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  only  point  at  which  we  had  a  military  garrison  was  at  '         ' 

Sitka.  The  number  of  men  we  maintained  there  never  exceeded  200,  and  latterly  there  were  at 
Sitka  only  80  men.  The  barracks  in  which  these  troops  are  stationed,  and  which  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government,  may  conveniently  hold  from  100  to  120  men.  Besides  the 
garrison  at  Sitka  there  are  some  advanced  posts  on  the  mainland,  occupied  by  four  or  five  men  each. 
These  posts  are  situated  far  to  the  north,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  turn  them  over  to  the  United 
States'  troops  before  next  spring 


(     60     ) 
Translation  of  tlie  Russian  Memorandum,  marked  (AA),  by  S.  N.  Buynitzky. 

40th  Congress,  ....  The  Russian-American  Company  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
Ex  Doc  No.  177  contment»  and.  owing  to  the  wild  character  of  its  inhabitants,  never  established  there  any  Settle- 
p.  24.  ''  '  '  meuts;  only  for  trading  purposes,  small  factories,  called  redoubts  and  "  odinotshkas,"  were 
established  along  the  coast,  preferably,  near  the  bays  and  the  mouths  of  large  rivers.  These 
factories  generally  consist  of  a  roofed  yard  of  moderate  size,  in  which  live  the  clerk  of  the 
Company,  with  a  few  workmen  out  of  the  pacified  natives,  and  where  is  stored  a  small  supply  of 
dried  fish  and  some  manufactured  goods,  wanted  for  the  use  of  savages.  Such  is,  in  general 
features,  the  character  of  the  Russian-American  Continent 


Ibid.,  p.  37. 


Mr.  Collins  to  Mr.  Seward. 

New  York,  April  4,  1867. 
Ibid.,  p.  26.                    ....  The  first  river  of  any  importance  that  enters  the  sea  in  Russian  America  is  the  Stikeen, 
or  St.  Francis,  in  about  50°  north  latitude.    This  river  has  been  followed  by  the  telegraph 
exploring  parties  to  the  Cascades,  where  it  breaks  through  the  coast  range  of  mountains  dividing 
British  Columbia  from  Russian  America 

Ibld-  ....  There  are  many  small  streams  as  you  ascend  along  the  coast  and  passes  over  the 

mountains  into  British  Columbia,  and  parties  of  natives  trade  with  the  interior  tribes  more  to  the 
east  and  north  by  following  some  of  these  streams,  and  thus  arrive  in  the  valley  between  the 
coast  range  and  Rocky  Mountains.  .  .  .  , 


Mr.  Kirtland  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  5,  1867. 
Ibid.,  p.  32.                     ....  The  Toucan  or  Kvichpack  River,  as  well  as  most  of  the  rivers  in  that  country,  are 
incorrectly  laid  down  on  most  maps.     In  Johnson's  "  Family  Atlas  "  it  is  all  wrong  (the  edition  of 
1863) ;  but  in  Map  46  of  Sidney  Hall  and  William  Hughes,  Edinburgh,  1854,  that  river  is  correctly 
drawn 


Russian  Possessions  Acquired. 


Ibid.,  p.  36.  ....  The  fact  is,  we  must  have  it,  cost  what  it  will,  and  though  Great  Britain  will  probably 
be  reluctant  to  part  with  it,  she  could  do  it  now  with  a  better  grace  than  she  can  hereafter,  when 
the  question  of  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States  might  be  presented  to  her  in  a  very  disagree- 
able aspect.  Ii  Mr.  Seward  has  not  already  made  the  proposition  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
acquisition  referred  to,  we  suggest  that  he  do  so  at  once 


(From  the  "Boston  Evening  Transcript,"  Thursday,  April  11,  1867.) 

Russiati  America. 

....  By  Russian  accounts,  in  1845  the  number  of  establishments  of  the  Russian-American 
Company  was  twenty-six,  all  situated  south  of  Behring's  Strait.  The  immediate  subjects  of  the 
Company  were  730  Russians,  1,442  Creoles,  or  children  of  Russian  fathers  by  native  mothers,  and 
11,000  aborigines  of  the  Kurile,  Aleutian,  and  Kodiak  Islands  .... 


(From  the  "  Philadelphia  North  American  Gazette,"  Friday,  April  12,  1867.) 

Russian  America. 

Ibid.,  p.  39.  ....  The  lust  of  dominion  displayed  by  Russia  has  been  so  universal  that  it  is  a  matter  of 

no  small  consequence  to  have  freed  this  continent  from  her  designs.  That  she  had  such  does  not 
admit  of  question.  We  see  the  fact  in  the  very  possession  of  this  large  territory  she  has  now  sold  us 
and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  period  just  preceding  our  own  acquisition  of  California  her 
intrigues  on  the  west  coast  were  very  extensive  .... 
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(Collin's  "  Overland  Telegraph.") 

Death  of  Major  Robert  Kennicott. 

....  It  is  proper  to  add  that  on  most  maps  the  River  Youcan  is  laid  down  as  emptying  40th  Congress, 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  Point  Beechy,  under  the  name  of  River  Colville.     It  is  so  represented  ^f  Doc '"no  177 
in  maps  15  and  16  of  Johnson's  Atlas.     If  there  be  such  a  river,  the  course  there  laid  down  is  p.  41.      ' 
imaginary  and  erroneous  .... 


(From  the  "New  York  Herald,"  April  29,  1867.) 
Why  Russia  Cedes  tlie  Territory. 


....  It  is  in  this  light  that  the  cession  of  the  vast  Russian-American  possession  to  the  ibid.,  p.  44. 
United  States  should  be  regarded :  for  this   territory,   embracing  a   country   more    than   seven 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  is  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  Emperor,  and  entirely 
unexpected  and  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  second  time  it  has  been  tendered  to  us.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  with 
the  same  spirit  of  friendly  sympathy  which,  when  the  two  Powers  of  Western  Europe  were  on  the 
point  of  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy,  prompted  the  anchoring  of  two  large  Russiau 
fleets,  as  if  by  accident,  at  the  same  time,  one  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  and  the  other  in  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco — a  silent  but  eloquent  hint  to  keep  hands  off.  The  officers  of  both  fleets 
became  the  public  guests  of  the  respective  communities.  The  spectacle  had  its  effect,  and 
recognition  was  abandoned.  Of  course,  Russia  has  her  own  interests  to  subserve  in  this  trans- 
action, and  quietly  enjoys  the  ill-concealed  chagrin  of  her  old  enemy,  England,  in  being  thus 
unexpectedly  hemmed  in — north,  west,  and  south — by  her  Republican  neighbour.  Russia,  also, 
is  little  reluctant  to  part  with  a  territory  which,  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  centre  of 
government,  can  never  be  of  much  commercial  value  to  a  Power  not  essentially  maritime, 
while  to  her  Republican  friend  and  ally  it  becomes  of  immediate  importance  in  every  point  of 


view  .  . 


A  glance  at  Russian  America  Historically. 


....  The  Company  also  have  establishments  at  Alaska,  Cook's  Inlet,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
Norton's  Sound,  all  on  the  American  side  of  Behring's  Straits,  and  in  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile 
Islands.  These  are  their  principal  stations,  but  many  smaller  ones  might  be  mentioned.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  their  charter,  as  above  stated,  the  Government  declined  to  renew  it,  despite  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  concessionists,  who  at  the  time  were  reaping  a  splendid 
harvest  from  their  enterprise.  They  have  dow  thirty-eight  fur  and  trading  stations  along  the  coast, 
Sitka  being  the  general  headquarters  .... 


Russian  America  Offered  to  us  during  the  Crimean  War. 


.  ...  .  In  the  summer  of  1854,  during  the  Crimean  War,  the  Russian  Government,  considering  ibid.  p.  46. 
the  opportunity  favourable,  resolved  to  take  a  step  which,  as  above  stated,  had  been  long  in 
contemplation.  This  was  to  hem  in  the  British  possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  by  conveying 
the  Russian  territories  to  a  people  whose  activity  and  proximity  would  create  a  powerful  rival  to 
England  in  the  North  Pacific.  Baron  Stoeckl  at  that  time  formally  proposed  the  sale  of  the  whole 
of  Russian  America  to  the  United  States  .... 


The  Offer  Refused  by  Pierce  and  his  Cabinet. 


....  President  Pierce  declined  the  offer  for  reasons  never  made  public,  but  which  also  ibid 
induced  him  about  the  same  time  to  refuse  the  gift  of  the  whole  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
which,  under  the  administration  of  President  Cabanas,  was  tendered  to  the  United  States  through 
Senor  Barnindia,  the  special  Agent  sent  hither  for  that  purpose.  The  proposed  cession  of  Russian 
America  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  acquisition  of  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
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continent  by  the  Great  Republic.  But  at  that  time  the  timid  Pierce  and  his  Cabinet  feared  com- 
plications with  England,  and  the  United  States  was  not  so  sure  of  her  Imperial  position  as  at 
E  resent,  when  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  has  raised  her  into  the  first  Power  on  the  globe.  Per- 
aps,  too,  Russian  America  was  considered  worthless  by  persons  then,  as  now,  ignorant  of  its 
positive  value  to  us  commercially  and  politically  .... 


Cession  of  Hussian-Californian  Claims. 


40th  Congress,  ....  It  has  for  some  time  been  the  policy  of  Russia  to  head  off  England  in  the   North 

2nd  S«w'°n.  Pacific,  and  this  cession  of  her  American  possessions  is  but  in  pursuance  of  her  original  designs. 

p. 46.     "'  '  This  policy  of  yielding  her  American  possessions  to  us  commenced  as  far  back  as  1847,  shortly 

after  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  our  acquisition  of  California  .... 


Mr.  Miller  to  Mr.  Gibbs. 
(Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Mr.  Gibbs.) 


Olympia.  September  2,  1867. 
Ibid.,  p.  59.  ....  To  me,  however,  the  bare  fact  of  reducing  the    number  of  European  Sovereigns 

making  claim  to  the  American  continent,  is  of  itself  worth  the  money  we  are  paying  for  it.  It  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  looks  to  the  Americanization  of  the  American  coast.  It  must  be 
followed  by  our  necessary  acquisition  of  British  Columbia.  It  will  drop  of  its  own  gravity  into 
our  lap  as  an  apple  from  a  tree.  With  the  Pacific  seaboard  ours,  the  East  India  trade  is  the 
legitimate  property  of  the  United  States;  the  Pacific  coast  the  depot  of  the  world  .... 


Mr.  Browning  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Sir,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  October  26,  1867. 

luid.,  p.  63.  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  24th  instant,  in  relation  to  attempts  of  American 

citizens  to  acquire  pre-emption  rights  to  lands  at  Sitka,  in  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Alaska. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  report  this  day  made  to  me  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  upon  the  subject  of  your  inquiries.  Such  claims  and 
settlements  are  not  only  without  the  sanction  of  law,  but  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  of  Congress  applicable  to  public  domain  secured  to  the  United  States  by  any 
Treaty  made  with  a  foreign  nation ;  and,  if  deemed  necessary  and  advisable,  military  force  may 
be  used  to  remove  the  intruders. 

This  Department  has  no  officers  at  Sitka,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  •'  Russian  purchase," 
and  must  rely  upon  the  State  Department  to  cause  the  necessary  orders  in  the  premises  to  be 
communicated  to  our  authorities  there. 


Mr.  Wilson  to  Mr.  Browning. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 
Sir,  .  October  26,  1867. 

Ibid.,  p.  64.  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Department  letter  of  yesterday,  inclosing 

a  communication  of  the  24th  from  the  Honourable  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  the  Department  is 
advised  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  attempting  to  make  claims  and  settlements  at 
Sitka  within  the  "  Russian. purchase  "  under  the  Town  Site  and  Pre-emption  Laws,  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  state  that  such  settlements  are  illegal  and  contrary  to  law.  (See  Act  of  March  3, 1807, 
vol.  ii,  page  445,  United  States'  Statutes.) 

In  the  presence  of  specific  legislation  by  Congress,  providing  for  the  organization  of  land 
districts  within  the  "  Russian  purchase,"  and  the  extension  of  our  system  of  surveys  over  the 
same,  settlements  and  claims  under  the  Town  Site  and  Pre-emption  Laws  are  unlawful,  and  cannot 
be  recognised  under  existing  laws. 
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Mr.  Seward  to  General  Grant. 

General,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  October  28,  1867, 

In  the  absence  of  specific  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  organization  of  land  districts  in  40th  Congress, 
Alaska,  claims  of  pre-emption  and  settlements  are  not  only  without  the  sanction  of  law  but  2nd  Session, 
are  in  direct  violation  of  laws  applicable  to  the  public  domain.     Military  force  may  be  used  to  p  g,j  oc-'  * 

remove  intruders  if  necessary.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  instruct  Major-General  Halleck 
to  this  effect  by  telegraph,  and  request  him  to  communicate  the  instruction  to  Major-General 
Rosseau  at  Sitka  ? 


A  Wliite  Settlement. 


.  .  There  are  about  thirteen  whites  at  a  mining  station  on  Stickeen  River,  called  ibid.,  p.  81. 
Sackersville,  about  185  miles  above  the  mouth.  Thus  far  they  have  had  no  serious  trouble 
with  the  Indians.  The  river  is  navigable  for  light-draught  steam-boats  for  about  145  miles,  and 
for  canoes  much  further.  It  is  an  important  channel  of  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  British 
possessions,  through  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Naas  and  Skeena  Rivers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  our  revenue  officers  will  have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  that  inlet 


Indians  living  on  and  near  tlie  Boundary  between  British  Columbia  and  the  Russian-American  Territory 

recently  Ceded  to  the  United  States. 

....  Chimpsains. — Living  on  Chimpsain  Peninsula.  Their  principal  villages  is  at  Fort  rbid.,  p.  82. 
Simpson,  where  a  Hudson  Bay  post  (the  largest  on  the  coast)  has  been  located  for  some  thirty 
years.  There  are  about  900  Indians  at  this  point,  living  in  large,  strongly-built  lodges.  There 
are  about  600  of  this  tribe  at  Met-la-kaht-la,  a  missionary  and  trading  village,  about  15  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Fort  Simpson,  on  Chatham  Sound.  Fort  Simpson  is  a  large  stockade  fort, 
armed  with  eight  4-pr.  iron  guns;  but  there  are  now  but  three  or  four  whites  at  that 
station  .... 

....  Stikeens. — There  are  now  about  1,000  of  these  people ;  500  or  600  of  them  live  on  the  r^id  p  83 
SHkeen  River,  and  the  remainder  are  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Point  Highfield  to  Port 
Steward.  This  tribe  is  fast  disappearing.  Ten  years  ago  they  numbered  over  1,500  souls.  I 
cannot  say  how  many  of  the  River  Stikeens  are  in  our  territory.  Captain  Coffin  reports, 
however,  that  there  is  a  Russian  boundary  monument  on  that  river,  about  135  miles  from  its 
mouth,  marking  a  point  10  marine  leagues  from  the  coast.  If  he  is  correct  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  momument,  most  of  these  Indians  are  within  our  boundary 


Indians  on  tlie  Mainland. 


....  Chilcahs. — At  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  and  mouth  of  Chilcah  River  number  at  least 
1,200  souls.     They  are  proud  and  independent  in  manner,  and  are  said  to  cherish  peculiar  hatred    bld,*P-  °4- 
to  Americans.     About  seventy  of  their  forefathers  were  killed  some  sixty  years  ago  by  the  crew 
of  an  American  brig,  and  a  desire  for  revenge  is  still  cherished  by  their  posterity.     Small  parties 
of  Americans  should  be  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  them 


Mr.  Brewer  to  Mr.  Amory. 

Jamaica  Plain,  December  16,  1867. 
....  Between  the  years  1840  and  1845  there  were  about  300  American  whale-ships  in  that 
location  every  year,  and  were  not  admitted  into  Russian  ports  unless  in  distress,  the  ports  being  Ibld''  p'  85' 
considered  contraband  for  any  trade,  except  the  port  of  Sitka.  In  the  years  1826  to  1828  we 
sold  our  cargoes  direct  to  the  Russian  Government  and  received  our  pay  entirely  in  fur-seal  skins, 
which  skins  were  all  taken  upon  the  northern  part  of  that  coast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  also' 
large  quantities  of  ivory  (walrus  teeth),  and  walrus  skins,  and  brought  into  the  port  of  Sitka  in 
the  vessels  of  the  Russian-American  Company 
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Head-quarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

San  Francisco,  California,  September  6,  1867. 

40th  Congress,  ....  Notwithstanding  the  most  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Emperor  toward  his  American 
2nd  Session.  Colonies,  their  immense  distance  from  the  Metropolitan  Government,  and  the  delay  and  difficulties 
p.^Ol00  '  °  '  °^  communication,  have  probably  heretofore  prevented  the  application  to  them  of  the  same 
fostering  care  which  they  otherwise  would  have  received ;  they  have  been  too  far  from  the  heart 
of  a  vast  Empire  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  life  current  and  enjoy  the  vitality  of  the  Government 
of  a  common  country.  Hence  the  trade  of  these  Colonies  has  languished,  their  agriculture  has 
been  neglected,  and  their  general  progress  almost  imperceptible.  Perhaps  these  tacts  have 
constituted  the  moving  causes  which  induced  His  Imperial  Majesty  to  consent  to  the  cession 
of  this  territory  and  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  United  States  as  a 
Government  more  capable,  from  its  proximity,  of  promoting  its  interests  and  supplying  its 
wants 


Organization  of  the  Russian- American  Company.     Privileges  and  Various  Immunities  granted  unto  it 

by  Government. 

Ibid    p  111  ....  In  the  course  of  this  same  year  a  special  flag  was  granted  to  the  Company,  and 

officers  and  seamen  of  the  Government  Navy  were  allowed  to  serve  on  board  the  Company's 
ships.  (In  accordance  to  the  Ukase  of  the  9th  April,  1802.)  The  privileges  granted  to  the 
Company,  which  were  to  expire  on  the  1st  January,  1882,  were  prolonged  for  twenty  years  mere. 
(Charter  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  on  the  13th  September,  1821,  and  again  for  a  second  period 
of  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the  1st  January,  1842.)  .... 


Establishment  of  Settlements. 

pp.  111-112.  ....  It  was  clear  that  the  object  of  the  Government,  while  tendering  its* protection  to 

the  Company,  was  to  extend  the  influence  of  Russia  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  in  China 
and  Japan,  and,  by  way  of  colonization,  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  in  far 
Siberia.  The  Company,  in  its  turn,  well  understood  its  own  interests  and  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment, and  availing  itself  of  the  rights  granted,  began  to  establish  permanent  Settlements,  as 
well  on  Aleutian  Islands  as  on  the  American  coast,  partly  in  places  where  Settlements  had 
already  been  founded  by  former  traders,  and  partly  on  new  points  more  convenient  for  traffic 
with  the  natives,  and  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  civilizing  the  indigenes  and  promoting 
agriculture  and  stock-raising. 

In  1819  the  Company  possessed  already  Settlements  on  the  islands  Commodore,  Atkha, 
Unalaska,  St.  Paul's,  St.  George's,  Kadyak,  Baranofi's,  or  Sitkha,  on  the  American  coast  near 
Kenayan  Bay ;  forts  (redoubts)  and  posts  ("  odinotshka,"  single  isolated  fort),  Pavlovski, 
Georgevski,  Alexandrovski,  and  Voskressenski ;  on  Tshugatshian  Bay,  Forts  Constantine  and 
Helen ;  on  Yakootat  Bay,  part  of  Behring's  Gulf,  Fort  Nicholas ;  near  the  Cape  St.  Elias, 
St.  Simeon's  Fort.  On  Yakootat  Bay  formerly  existed  a  Settlement  called  Glory  of  Russia 
("Slava  Rossu"),  but  in  1803  it  was  destroyed  by  Koloshes,  and  since  had  never  been  rebuilt. 
On  Urup,  eighteenth  island  of  the  Kurile  group,  a  Settlement  gradually  decayed  under  the 
mismanagement  of  the  overseer  appointed  by  the  Company. 

In  1812  the  Company  founded  in  California,  on  the  shore  of  New  Albion,  under  30°  34'  of 
north  latitude  and  122°  33'  of  west  longitude,  a  small  village — Ross — with  the  view  of  establishing 
and  developing  in  those  parts  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  and  to  secure  by  these  means  the 
supply  of  the  Colonies  with  provisions  as  in  most  of  the  Settlements,  owing  to  climatic  conditions, 
neither  stock-raising  nor  agriculture  could  prosper.  Of  course,  at  the  beginning,  the  Settlement 
of  Ross  occupied  but  a  small  extent  of  land;  but  as  early  as  1817  the  neighbouring  Indians 
proposed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Settlement,  Lieutenant  Hagemeister,  to  cede  to  the  Com- 
pany as  much  of  their  ground  as  would  be  wanted;  at  the  same  time  the  fur  trade  (beavers  and 
otters)  along  the  coast  of  California  yielded  rather  considerable  profits.  The  Company,  while 
taking  possession  of  Ross,  had  obtained  authority  from  the  Spanish  Government,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  California.  Nevertheless,  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  the  Commanders  of 
Presidios  in  that  province  looked  with  diffidence  upon  the  growing  Russian  Settlement;  however, 
no  disputes  arose  until  Mexico,  together  with  California,  proclaimed  their  independence.  After 
this,  the  new  Mexican  Government  claimed  its  rights  upon  tho  settlement  of  Rosa,  and  insisted 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  ;  but  these  claims  remained  without  effect  until  the  Com- 
pany, meeting  with  no  support  on  the  side  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  seeing  that  the 
Settlement,  of  Ross  does  not  procure  any  advantages  (owing  to  defective  management),  deter- 
mined to  assign  to  a  Mexican  citizen,  M.  Sutter,  for  the  sum  of  42,857  r.  14  c.  (silver  money),  all 
the  estate,  chattels,  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  Settlement  of  Ross 
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Speech  of  lion.  Charles  Sumner. 


Reasons  for  this  Cession  by  Russia. 

....  Turning  from  this  question  of  title,  which  time  and  testimony  have  already  settled,  I  40th  Concreas 
meet  the  inquiry :  Why  does  Russia  part  with  possessions  thus  associated  with  the  reign  of  her  2nd  Session, 
greatest  Emperor,  and  filling  an  important  chapter  of  geographical  history  ?    On  this  head  I  have  Ex-  Doc.,  No.  177, 
no  information  which  is  not  open  to  others.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  the  first  Napoleon,  in  parting  p'  ""• 
with  Louisiana,  was  controlled  by  three  several  considerations : — 

1st.  He  needed  the  purchase-money  for  his  Treasury ; 

2ndly.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  this  distant  unguarded  territory  a  prey  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  which  seemed  at  hand  ;  and 

3rdly.  He  was  glad,  according  to  his  own  remarkable  language,  "  to  establish  for  ever  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  give  to  England  a  maritime  rival  destined  to  humble  her 
pride." 

Such  is  the  record  of  history 


....  These  general  considerations  are  re-enforced  when  we  call  to  mind  the  little  influence  ibid.  p.  131. 
which  Russia  has  thus  far  been  able  to  exercise  in  this  region.  Though  possessing  dominion  over 
it  for  more  than  a  century,  this  gigantic  Power  has  not  been  more  genial  or  productive  there  than 
the  soil  itself.  Her  government  there  is  little  more  than  a  name  or  a  shadow.  It  is  not  even  a 
skeleton.  It  is  hardly  visible.  Its  only  representative  is  a  fur  Company,  to  which  has  been  added 
latterly  an  ice  Company.  The  immense  country  is  without  form  and  without  light;  without 
activity  and  without  progress.  Distant  from  the  Imperial  capital,  and  separated  from  the  huge 
bulk  of  the  Russian  Empire,  it  does  not  share  the  vitality  of  a  common  country.  Its  life  is 
solitary  and  feeble.  Its  Settlements  are  only  encampments  or  lodges.  Its  fisheries  are  only  a 
petty  perquisite,  belonging  to  local  or  personal  adventurers  rather  than  to  the  commerce  of 
nations. 

In  these  statements  I  follow  the  record.  So  little  were  these  possessions  regarded  during 
the  last  century  that  they  were  scarcely  recognized  as  a  component  part  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
now  before  me  an  authentic  map,  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1776,  and  republished  at  London  in  1787,  entitled,  "  General  Map  of  the  Russian  Empire,"  where 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  Russian  America,  unless  we  except  that  link  of  the  Aleutian  chain  nearest 
to  Asia,  which  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  under  the  Empress  Anna  at  the  same  time  with 
Siberia.     (See  "Coxe's  Russian  Discoveries.";  .... 


....  Shortly  afterwards  another  influence  was  felt.  Mr.  Cole,  who  had  been  recently  rbid.,p.  133. 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  California,  acting  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  in  that  State,  sought 
to  obtain  from  the  Russian  Government  a  licence,  or  franchise,  to  gather  furs  in  a  portion  of 
its  American  possessions.  The  Charter  of  the  Russian-American  Company  was  about  to  expire. 
This  Company  had  already  underlet  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  all  its  franchise  on  the  mainland 
between  54°  40'  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  now  it  was  proposed  that  an  American  Company, 
holding  direct  from  the  Russian  Government,  should  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  The  mighty 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  its  head-quarters  in  London,  was  to  give  way  to  an  American 
Company,  with  its  head-quarters  in  California 

....  The  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  whom  Mr.  Cole  saw  repeatedly  upon  the  subject,  jbid> 
was  not  authorized  to  act,  and  the  latter,  after  conference  with  the  Department  of  State,  was 
induced  to  address  Mr.  Clay.  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  laid  the  appli- 
cation before  the  Russian  Government.     This  was  an  important  step.     A  letter  from  Mr.  Clay, 
dated  at  St.  Petersburg  as  late  as  the  ]st  February,  1867,  makes  the  following  revelation  : — 

"  The  Russian  Government  has  already  ceded  away  its  rights  in  Russian  America  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  Russo-American  Company  has  also  ceded  the  same  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
This  lease  expires  in  June  next,  and  the  President  of  the  Russo-American  Company  tells  me 
that  they  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  about  a  renewal  of  the 
lease  for  another  term  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  years.  Until  he  receives  a  definite  answer  he 
cannot  enter  into  negotiations  with  us  or  your  California  Company.  My  opinion  is  that  if  he  can 
get  off  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  he  will  do  so,  when  we  can  make  some  arrangements  with 
the  Russo-American  Company.*'  .... 

.  .         AsM.  Stoeck]  was  leaving  in  February  to  return  to  his  post,  the  Archduke  Constantine,  rsu    „  i-u 
the  brother  and  chief  adviser  of  the  Emperor,  handed  him   a  map  with  the  lines  in  our  Treaty  IDia-'p-"*- 
marked  upon    it    and    told    him    he    might    treat    for    this    cession.      The    Minister   arrived    in 
\\  asnington  early  m  March.     A  negotiation  was  opened  at  once  with  our  Government.     Final 
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instructions  were  received  by  the  Atlantic  cable  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  29th  March,  and  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  March  this  important  Treaty  was  signed  by  Mr.  Seward  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Status,  and  by  M.  de  Stoeckl  on  the  part  of  Russia 


The  Treaty. 


Questions  ai-ising  under  the  Treaty. 

40th  Congress,  ....  There  are  many  questions  not  uuworthy  of  attention,  which  arise  under  the  Treaty 

2nd  Session.  between  Kussia  and  Great  Britain,  fixing  the  eastern  limits  of  these  possessions,  and  conceding 

B^ias'iaflL  certain  privileges  to  the  latter  Power.     By  this  .Treaty,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,   1825.  after 

fixing  the  boundaries  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions,  it  is  provided  that  "  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects, 
snail  mutually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas, 
gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives ; " 
and  also  that  "for  the  space  often  years  the  port  of  Sitka  or  Novo  Archangelsk  shall  be  open  to 
the  commerce  and  vessels  of  British  subjects."  ("  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties,"  vol.  ii,  p.  365.) 
In  the  same  Treaty  it  is  also  provided  that  "  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever  all  the  rivers 
and  streams  which  in  their  course  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  cross  the  line  of  demarcation." 
(Ibid.)  Afterwards  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  11th  January,  1843,  subject  to  be  terminated  on  notice  from  either 
party  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  "  in  regard  to  commerce 
and  navigation  in  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  Convention  of 
the  28th  February,  1825,  continues  in  force."  (Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  p.  767.)  Then  ensued  the  Crimean 
war  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  effacing  or  suspending  Treaties.  Afterwards  another 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  12th  January,  1859,  subject  to 
be  terminated  on  notice  from  either  Party  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  which  repeats  the  last 
provision.     (Ibid.,  vol.  x,  p.  1063.) 

Thus  we  have  three  different  stipulations  on  the  part  of  Russia :  one  opening  seas,  gulfs,  and 
havens  on  the  Russian  coast  to  British  subjects  for  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives;  the 
second  making  Sitka  a  free  port  to  British  subjects;  and  the  third  making  British  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  Russian  possessions  for  ever  free ,  to  British  navigation.  Do  the  United  States 
succeed  to  these  stipulations  ? 

Among  these  I  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  last,  which  by  its  language  is  declared  to 
be  "  for  ever,"  and  may  have  been  in  the  nature  of  an  equivalent  at  the  settlement  of  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  Powers.  But  whatever  may  be  its  terms  or  its  origin.it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  public  law,  as  it  has  always  been  expounded  by  the  United 
States,  and  is  now  recognized  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  While  pleading  with  Great  Britain  in 
1826  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of 
State,  said  that "  the  American  Government  did  not  mean  to  contend  for  any  principle  the  benefit 
of  which  in  analogous  circumstances  it  would  deny  to  Great  Britain."  ("  Wheaton's  Elements  of 
International  Law,"  Part  II,  cap.  4.)  During  the  same  year  Mr.  Gallatin,  our  Minister  in  London, 
when  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  for  the  adjustment  of  our  boundaries  on  the  Pacific, 
proposed  that  "  if  the  line  should  cross  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia  at  points  from  which 
they  are  navigable  by  boats  to  the  main  stream,  the  navigation  of  both  branches  and  of  the  main 
stream  should  be  perpetually  free  and  common  to  the  people  of  both  nations."  At  an  earlier  day 
the  United  States  made  the  same  claim  with  regard  to  the  Mississippi,  and  asserted  as  a  general 
principle  that  "if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the  stream  was  in  any  case 
obstructed  it  was  an  act  by  a  stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of 
mankind."  (Ibid.)  By  these  admissions  our  country  is  estopped,  even  if  the  public  law  of  the 
European  Continent,  first  declared  at  Vienna  with  regard  to  the  Rhine,  did  not  offer  an  example 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  reject.  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion  we  shall  apply 
to  Great  Britain  the  generous  rule  which  from  the  beginning  we  have  claimed  for  ourselves. 

The  two  other  stipulations  are  different  in  character.  They  are  not  declared  to  be  "  for  ever," 
and  do  not  stand  on  any  principle  of  public  law.  Even  if  subsisting  now,  they  cannot  be 
onerous.  I  doubt  much  it  they  are  subsisting  now.  In  succeeding  to  the  Russian  possessions,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  United  States  succeed  to  ancient  obligations  assumed  by  Russia,  as  if, 
according  to  a  phrase  of  the  common  law,  they  are  "  covenants  running  with  the  land."  If  these 
stipulations  are  in  the  nature  of  servitudes,  they  depend  for  their  duration  on  the  sovereignty  of 
Russia,  and  are  personal  or  national  rather  than  territorial.  So  at  least  I  am  inclined  to  believe. 
But  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  speculate  on  a  point  of  so  little  practical  value.  Even  if  "running 
with  the  land,"  these  servitudes  can  be  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  last 
Treaty  by  a  notice,  which  equitably  the  United  States  may  give,  so  as  to  take  effect  on  the  12  th 
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January,  1869.  Meanwhile,  during  this  brief  period,  it  will  be  easy  by  Act  of  Congress  in  advance 
to  limit  importations  at  Sitka,  so  that  this  "  free  port "  shall  not  be  made  the  channel  or  doorway 
by  which  British  goods  may  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  .... 

....  Our  territorial  acquisitions  are  among  the  landmarks  of  our  history.    In  1803,  Louisiana,  40th  Congress, 
embracing  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  acquired  from  France  for  15,000,000  dollars.     In  1819,  2nd  Session. 
Florida  was  acquired  from  Spain  for  3,000,000  dollars.     In  1845,  Texas  was  annexed  without  any  pXj^00"'  No*       ' 
purchase,  but  subsequently  her  debt  was  assumed  to  the  amount  of  7,500,000  dollars.     In  1848, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and   Utah  were  acquired  from  Mexico,  after  war   and  on  payment   of 
15,000,000  dollars.     In  1854,  Arizona  was  acquired  from  Mexico  for  10,000,000  dollars.     And  now 
it  is  proposed  to  acquire  Russian  America  .... 


....  A  kindred  sentiment,  with  less  austerity  of  form,  has  been  received  from  our  fathers;  but  Ibid.,  p.  139. 
our  city  can   be  nothing  less  than  the  North  American  continent,  with  its  gates  on   all  the 
surrounding  seas  .... 

....  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor-in-chief  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  declared  that  Ibid* 
without  the  strip  on  the  coast  underlet  to  the  former  by  the  Russian  Company  the  interior  woidd 
be  "  comparatively  useless  to  England."     Here,  then,  is  a  provocation  to  buy  .... 

....  It  certainly  is  not  acceptable  that  a  stream  like  the  Stikine,  which  for  170  to  190  miles  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
is  navigable  for  steamers,  which  waters  a  territory  so  rich  in  gold  that  it  will  allure  thousands 
of  men — certainly  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  business  of  such  a  highway  should  reach  the 
interior  through  a  Russian  door  of  30  miles  of  coast.  The  English  population  which  occupies 
the  interior  cannot  be  so  easily  managed  by  the  Russians  as  the  Stikine  Indians  of  the  coast 
manage  the  Indians  of  the  interior.     Our  business  must  be  in  British  hands  .... 

....  We  look  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Stikine  land  in  the  same  light.  The  strip  of  land  which  Ibid, 
stretches  along  from  Portland  Canal  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  with  a  breadth  of  30  miles,  and  which, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  1825,  forms  a  part  of  Russian  America,  must  eventually  become  the 
property  of  Great  Britain,  either  as  the  direct  result  of  the  development  of  gold  or  for  reasons 
which  are  now  yet  in  the  beginning,  but  whose  results  are  certain.  For  it  is  clearly  undesirable  that 
the  strip  300  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide,  which  is  only  used  by  the  Russians  for  the  collection  of 
furs  and  walrus  teeth,  shall  for  ever  control  the  entrance  to  our  very  extensive  northern  territory. 
It  is  a  principle  of  England  to  acquire  territory  only  as  a  point  of  defence.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  great  part  of  our  Indian  possessions,  were  all  acquired 
as  defensive  points.  In  Africa,  India,  and  China  the  same  rule  is  to-day  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. With  a  Power  like  Russia  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difficult  to  get  ready,  but  if  we  need 
the  sea-coast  to  help  us  in  our  business  in  the  precious  metals  with  the  interior  and  for  defence, 
then  we  must  have  it.  The  United  States  needed  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  they  took  them. 
We  need  the  shore  of  New  Norfolk  and  New  Cornwall  .... 

....  The  archives  of  the  State  Department  show  an  uninterrupted  cordiality  between  the  Ibid.,  pp.  141, 142. 
two  Governments  dating  far  back  in  our  history.  More  than  once  Russia  has  offered  her  good 
offices  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ;  once,  also,  she  was  a  recognized  Arbitrator. 
She  offered  her  mediation  to  prevent  war  in  1812,  and  again,  by  her  mediation  in  1815,  brought 
about  peace.  Afterwards,  it  was  under  her  arbitration  that  questions  with  Great  Britain  arising 
under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  were  amicably  settled  in  1822.  But  it  was  during  our  recent  troubles 
that  we  felt  more  than  ever  her  friendly  sentiments,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
accident  of  position  and  of  distance  had  its  iufluence  in  preserving  these  undisturbed.  The 
rebellion,  which  tempted  so  many  other  Powers  into  its  embrace,  could  not  draw  Russia  from  her 
habitual  good-will 

....  If  we  look  to  maps  for  information,  here  again  we  find  ourselves  disappointed.  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
Latterly  the  coast  is  outlined  and  described  with  reasonable  completeness ;  so  also  are  the  islands, 
This  is  the  contribution  of  navigators  and  of  recent  Russian  charts.  But  the  interior  is  little  more 
than  a  blank,  calling  to  mind  "the  pathless  downs,"  where,  according  to  Prior,  the  old 
geographers  "  place  elephants  instead  of  towns."  I  have  already  referred  to  what  purports  to  be 
a  "General  Map  of  the  Russian  Empire,"  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1776,  and  republished  at  London,  in  1787,  where  Russian  America  does  not  appear.  I  might 
mention,  also,  that  Captain  Cook  complained  in  his  day  of  the  Russian  maps  as  "wonderfully 
erroneous."  On  his  return,  English  maps  recorded  his  explorations  and  the  names  he  assigned  to 
different  parts  of  the  coast.  These  were  reproduced  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  copy 
waa  then  reproduced  in  London,  so  that  geographical  knowledge  was  very  little  advanced.  Some 
of  the  best  maps  of  this  region  are  by  Germans,  who  always  excel  in  maps.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
an  excellent  map  of  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  neighbouring  coasts,  especially  to  illustrate  their 
orography  and  geography,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  "  Transactions  of  the 
Imperial  Mineraiogical  Society,"  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
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BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION. 


EXTRACT   FROM   BRITISH   ARGUMENT, 
pp.  19-21. 


Construction  and  effect  of  Treaty 
of  1825. 


British  Counter- 
Case.,  p.  4 'J. 


The  British  Treaty  of  1825. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Treaties  of  1824  and 
1825  declared  and  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  navigate  and 
fish  in  all  parts  of  the  non-territorial  waters 
over  which  the  Ukase  purported  to  extend : 
that  the  body  of  water  known  as  Behring  Sea 
was  included  in  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean  "  as 
used  in  the  Treaty  of  1825  ;  and  that  the  limited 
meanings  placed  on  the  term  "  north-west  coast " 
or  '■'  north-west  coast  of  America  "  in  the  United 
States'  Case  are  incorrect. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  Treaties,  the  words  "  north-west  coast  "  were 
used  to  include  not  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
North  American  coast  from  Behring  Straits  to 
51°  north.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  limit 
this  general  term  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
coast,  explicit  language  would  have  been  used. 

One  contention  of  the  United  States,  in  effect, 
limits  the  "north-west  coast"  to  the  lisiere  defined 
in  the  Illrd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1825. 

While  on  the  one  hand  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty  was  confined  to  the  lisiere  indique'e,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  liberty  of  access 
and  commerce  with  each  other's  territories 
secured  by  Article  VII  Avas  clearly  not  confined 
to  the  lisiere ;  the  main  proposals  made  with 
regard  to  this  related  to  its  possession  by  Russia. 
The  other  proposals,  including  that  as  to  reciprocal 
liberty  of  access,  related  to  the  whole  of  the  north- 
west coast.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  writing 
iu  1824-,  the  object  was  to  secure  reciprocal 
access  to  the  territories  of  the  respective  Powers. 
This  was  affected  by  adopting,  as  Article  VII 
of  the  British  Treaty,  Article  IV  of  the  United 
States'  Treaty,  which  gave  to  Russia  and  the 
[700]  .  L  2 
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United  States  a  reciprocal  right  of  frequenting  for 
ten  years  the  interior  seas  on  the  coast  mentioned 
in  Article  III  of  that  Treaty.  This  coast  was 
clearly  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  from 
Behring  Strait  southwards  to  ahout  54°  40', 
Russia  agreeing  not  to  form  any  establishment 
south  of  54°  40',  and  the  United  States  agreeing 
not  to  form  anv  to  the  north  of  that  latitude. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  Behring  Sea  is 
clearly  included  in  the  term  "Pacific  Ocean  "  in 
the  Treaty  of  1825. 

Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  1825  traces  the  Analysis  of  the  Treaty. 

line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  Powers  on 
the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of 
North-western  America. 

Article  IV  defines  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  lisiere  which  was  to  belong  to  Russia. 

Article  V  emphasizes  the  possession  of  the 
lisiere  by  Russia  by  reiterating  that  the  reciprocal 
prohibition  against  forming  establishments  in  the 
possessions  of  the  two  Parties  respectively  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  Russian  possessions  both 
to  the  coast  and  to  the  lisiere  comprised  within 
those  possessions. 

Article  VI  dealt  only  with  the  lisiere,  granting 
to  Great  Britain  a  perpetual  right  of  navigation 
of  all  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Pacific  across  the 
line  of  demarcation  of  the  lisiere  indicated  in 
Article  III. 

Article  VII,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt  with  the 
coast  of  the  continent  mentioned  in  Article  III : 
it  gave  to  the  two  Parties  a  reciprocal  right  of 
visit  to  all  the  inland  waters,  harbours,  &c,  on 
this  coast :  it  applied,  therefore,  to  the  coast  of 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  possessions,  as  well  as 
to  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  British  posses- 
sions. 

If  the  right  of  access  under  Article  VII  were 
limited  to  the  coast  of  the  lisiere,  the  reciprocal 
character  of  the  Article  would  be  destroyed. 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  clearly  shows,  there- 
fore, that  the  expression  "  north-west  coast "  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  coast  on  the  north-west 
of  the  American  Continent ;  and  that  the  term 
"  Pacific  Ocean"  included  all  the  waters  washing 
the  north-west  coast,  including  Behring  Sea. 

This  argument  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  British  Counter- 
in  the  Treaties  of  1841, 1813,  and  1859,  concluded  Case-  P-  61- 
by  Russia  with  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers 
(and  which  are  examined  in  the  British  Counter- 
Case,  pp.  51-52),  the  term  "  North-west  coast  of 
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America  "  is  used  in  a  manner  showing  conclu- 
sively that  it  included  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea. 

The  Treaty  of  1859  did  not  expire  till  1869,  i.e., 
after  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States. 

The  notice  issued  by  the  United  States  in  1845 
at  the  request  of  Russia  warns  the  United  States' 
citizens  against  infringing  the  Treaty  of  1824 
by  "resorting  to  any  point  upon  the  Russian- 
American  coast  where  there  is  a  Russian  estab- 
lishment." This  notice  clearly  applied  to  all  the 
coast  of  Behring  Sea. 

The  Cession  of  Alaska  to  United  States  in  1867. 


Cession  to  United  States. 


The  whole  of  the  Russian  territories  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  together  with  the 
islands,  were  ceded  by  Russia  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  of  1867. 


(    75    ) 


BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION. 


EXTRACT    PROM    THE    BRITISH 
COUNTER-CASE,  pp.  47-53. 


Treaty  of  1824  summarized. 

British  Case,  p.  52. 
The  original  text 
is  in  Appendix, 
vol.  ii,  Part  111, 
p.  12. 


Examination  of  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825.         Having  shown  in  the  last  Chapter  that  the  whole 

sea  area  comprised  in  the  Ukase  of  1821  was,  from 
first  to  last,  without  exception  of  Behring  Sea,  the 
subject  of  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  Treaties 
of  1824  and  1825  ;  and  having  now  shown  that, 
by  the  usage  of  geographers,  the  term  "  Pacific 
Ocean"  included  Behring  Sea,  it  is  of  importance 
to  examine  the  Treaties  themselves. 

The  first  is  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.     By  Article  I,  it  is  agreed  that  in  any  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
two  Powers  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  navigation  or 
fishing,  or  in  resorting  to  the  coasts,  on  unoccupied 
points,   for  the   purpose    of    trading   with    the 
natives.    By  Article  II,  United  States'  citizens  are 
not  to  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian 
establishment,  without  permission  ;  nor  are  Rus- 
sian subjects  to  resort  without  permission  to  any 
establishment  of  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
west coast.    By  Article  III,  establishments  are  not 
to  be  formed  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
by  United  States'  citizens  to  the  north,  or  by  Rus- 
sian subjects  to  the  south,  of  latitude  54°  40'.    By 
Article  IV,  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  the  ships  of 
both  countries  may  reciprocally  frequent  the  in- 
terior seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks  upon  the 
coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  for  fish- 
ing and  trading  with  the  natives. 

The  effect  of  Article  IV,  as  far  as  United  States' 
citizens  are  concerned,  is  that  they  may  for  ten 
years  frequent  the  interior  seas,  &c,  on  that  part 
of  the  north-west  coast  assigned  to  Russia.  The 
liberty  to  do  this  assumes  that  the  outer  seas, 
north- west  coast"  includes  Behring  Sea  which  afford  access  to  the  interior  seas,  are  not 


t,  Behring  Sea  is  in  Pacific  Ocean. 


closed.  If,  then,  the  north-west  coast  includes  the 
coast  of  Behring  Sea,  neither  that  sea,  as  a  whole, 
nor  a  margin  of  100  miles,  was  closed.  The  sup- 
position that  it  was  closed  necessitates  a  restricted 
interpretation  of  the  term  "  north-west  coast "  :  a 
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necessity  to  which  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment and  their  advisers  have  shown  themselves 
fully  alive. 

It  is  proved  in  the  British  Case,  by  numerous  British  Case,  p.  60. 

extracts  from  the  correspondence  which  preceded  "North-west  coast'    was  used   throughout 

,     _....,«,  ,  .  „  preliminary  negotiations  to  include  coast 

the  Treaties,  that  the  words  "  north-west  coast  from   Behring   Strait    to    latitude  51° 

were  used,  throughout  the  negotiations,  to  include         north. 

not  less  than  the  whole  of  the  North  American 

coast  from  Behring  Strait  to  latitude  51°  north. 

On  what  the  definition  of  "north- west  coast"  in  Definition    in    Contention    (1.)    propounded 
/-i  a-       /i  \  •    r        j  j  tu    tt    't.  j  cu  a    » n„  after  three  others  had  been  answered  in 

Contention  (1.)  is  founded,  the  United  States  Case         correspondence. 

does  not  explain.  If  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  of 
1824  had  meant  to  limit  this  very  general  term  to 
the  coast  between  Prince  "William  Sound  and  the 
Columbia  River,  an  interpretation  clause  might 
have  been  expected.  Perhaps  more  need  not  be 
said  of  this  definition  than  that  it  is  produced  now, 
after  three  other  interpretations  of  the  term  in 
dispute  had  been  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
in  the  correspondence  preceding  the  Arbitration 
Treaty,  and  answered  by  the  British  Government. 

In  a  despatch  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote,  dated  the  On  the  30th  June,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine  thought 
SOU.  June,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine  criticizes  the  Treaties         ^g^S^fftStSL'  "'"" 
of  1824  and  1825,  and  says  it  is  "plain"  that  they  Br;tish  Case, 
both  limited  the  "  north-west  coast "  to  the  coast  Appendix  vol.  iii. 

''  United  States 

between   50°  and   60°   north   latitude.     But    in  No.  2  (1890)," 

another,  dated  the  17th  December,  1890,  where  he  No  497'  P-  504- 

..  ,,  .  »  „  -r,     .n      -.  ,,        j  But  on  the  17th  December,  1890,  he 

discusses  the  meaning  of     Pacific  Ocean     and  included  eight  more  degrees. 

"  north-west  coast  "  at  length,  observing  that  the  ibid.,  "  United 

dispute  as  to  the  former  phrase  "  prominently  in-  f^Ji  ?^  1  87 

volves "  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  he  contends  p.  38. 

that  "  north-west  coast "  means  the  coast  from 

4-2°  to  60°  north  latitude.     Neither  contention  has 

been  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  United 

States'  Case.  » 

The  remaining  interpretation  has  survived  in  Contention  (4.)  limits  "  north-west  coast "  to 
the  form  of  Contention  (4..).  The  coast-line  the  K«*™  as  defined  in  Treaty  of  1825. 
therein  referred  to  is  plainly  the  lisiere  denned  in 
the  Treaty  of  1825.  This  is  the  narrow  strip  of 
coast  from  56°  north  latitude  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude. 
But  that  the  words  "  north-west  coast,"  as  used 
in  the  Treaty  of  1824,  do  not  mean  the  lisiere  so 
denned,  is  evident  from  this  one  consideration ; 
that  the  limits  of  that  lisiere,  finally  adopted, 
and  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  1825,  had  not  But  the  lisihre  is  not  mentioned  in  Treaty  of 

oven  been  proposed  when  the  Treaty  of  1824  l824j  nor  had  its  final  limits  been  pro- 

,     ,,  .     .  posed ;  and  negotiations  tor    1  reaty  ot 

was  signed ;  and  all  negotiations  between  Great  1825  had  been  suspended. 

Britain  and   Russia  had  been  suspended.     This 

Treaty  bears   date  the  17th  April,   1824,   and 

naturally  contains  no  mention  of  any  lisiere.     A 
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lisiere  had  been  under  discussion  between  tbe 
British  and  Russian  Governments,  of  which  the 
boundaries  were  from  time  to  time  variously  de- 
fined by  projet  and  contre-projet ;  but  no  one  of 
these  definitions  had  taken  the  shape  finally 
agreed  on,  even  as  late  as  the  8th  December, 
1824,  when  Mr.  G.  Canning  wrote  to  Mr.  S.  Can- 
ning as  follows : — 

Great  Britain  proposes  to  adopt  Article  IV       "  We  are  content  also  to  assign  the  period  of  ten 
of  American  Treaty,  with  its  reciprocal  for  the  reci        d  Hbert    of  access  and  commerce 

liberty  of  access  to  north-west  coast.         *  ,,,  .,.,.,. 

_  .  .  ,   .,  with  each  other  s  territories,  which  stipulation  may  be 

Appendix,  vol.  ii,    best  stated  precisely  in  the  terms  of  Article  IV  of  the 
Part  I,  p.  74.  American  Convention." 


But  the  lisiere  was  to  belong  to  Russia.  This  shows  that  Mr.  Canning  did  not  under- 

stand the  term  "  north-west  coast "  to  be  confined 
to  the  lisiere,  the  proposals  relating  to  which  had 
one  unvarying  condition,  namely,  that  it  was  to 
belong  to  Russia.  Had  the  term  beeti  so  con- 
fined, the  careful  provision  of  Article  IV,  that 
"  the  ships  of  both  Powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  may  recip- 
rocally frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever, 
Further,  Article  II  of  American t  Treaty gives  the  interior  seas,"  &c,  becomes  meaningless  as 
Russian  subjects  access  to  United  states  ..,*.*..•« 

far  as  any  advantage   to   Russia   is  concerned. 

Further,  Article  II  concludes  thus  : — 


establishments  on  north-west  coast. 


Mr.  Blaine  says  first  Articles  of  each  Treaty 
are  identical. 

British  Case,  p.  53. 
For  the  original 
text,  see 
Appendix,  vol.  ii, 
Part  III,  p.  2. 

British  Case, 
Appendix,  vol.  iii. 
"  United  States 
No.  1  (1891)," 
p.  38. 


"  Reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort, 
without  permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  north-west  coast." 

Passing  now  to  the  Treaty  of  1825,  Mr.  Blaine, 
in  the  despatch  of  the  17th  December,  1890, 
above  mentioned,  says  : — 

"  I  quote  the  first  Articles  of  each  Treaty,  for,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  they  are  identical  in  meaning, 
though  differing  somewhat  in  phrase." 


Therefore,  if  one  includes  Behring  Sea, 
the  other  does. 


If,   then,   the   considerations  set  forth   above 

have  any  weight  as  showing  that,  in  the  first 

Treaty,  "  Pacific  Ocean  "  includes  Behring  Sea, 

they  have  the  same  weight  as  showing  that,  in 

the   second   Treaty,    "  Pacific   Ocean "   includes 

Behring  Sea. 

Article  II  of  1825  Treaty  speaks  of  British       Article    II,   likewise,    is   in    substantially  the 
establishments   on  "north-west   coast,"  £  •  i     m  ,,  „  -x«_ 

proving  that  that  coast  was  not  confined  same  form  in   each  Treaty>   that   of   1826    con- 
to  the  lisiere.  eluding  thus  : — 


"  Russian  subjects  shall  not  land  without  permission 
at  any  British  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast." 
[700]  M 
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Therefore, "  north-west  coast  "  here,  too,  cannot 
mean  the  lisiere. 

Article  Til,  in  the  original  French,  begins  : — 

"  La  ligno  de  demarcation  entre  les  possessions  des 
Ilautes  Parties  Contractantes  sur  la  cote  du  continent 
et  les  iles  de  l'Amerique  nord-ouest,  sera  tracee  ainsi 
qu'il  suit : " 

The  line  is  then  defined.  It  runs  from  an 
initial  point,  described  as  being  situated  in  54° 
40'  north  latitude,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Article  IV  defines  the  boundary  between  the 
narrow  strip  of  coast  already  referred  to  as 
allotted  to  Russia  and  the  British  possessions. 
The  strip  is  described  as — 

"  la  lisiere  de  cote  mentionnee  ci-dessus  comme  devant 
appartenir  a  la  Russie." 

Articles  V  and  VI  both  distinguish  between 
cote  and  lisiere. 

Article  VII   closely  corresponds  with  Article  Mr.  Blaine  agrees  with   Mr.  Canning  that 
IV  of  the  first  Treaty,  being,  as  Mr.  Blaine  says         ffift  ™  p°< ,■**  J^  -jf* 

(here  agreeing  with  Mr.  Canning),  "  practically         American  Treaty. 

a  repetition  "  of  it.   According  to  Contention  (4.),  British  Case, 

the  right  given  by  both  Articles  to  frequent  liar-  t  United  States 

hours  refers,  not  to  the  whole  coast  mentioned  in  No.  2  (1890)," 

p.  504. 
Article  III,  but  to  the  lisiere.      But  the  word 

used  in  Article  VII  is  cote,  not  lisiere ;  and  the 

effect  of  Contention  (4.)  is  to  destroy  the  reciprocal 

character  of  that  Article. 


Recurring  to  the  expression  "north-west  coast" 
or  "  north-west  coast  of  America,"  it  is  rarely 

that  the  expression  in  either  form  is  found  as  a  Meaning  of  "  north-west  coast. 

geographical  term,  or  that  its  precise  signification 
is  specially  defined  in  words.  One  instance  is  British  Case,  p.  66 
the  definition  given  by  Greenhow,  and  quoted 
at  p.  66  of  the  British  Case,  which  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  position  maintained  by  Great 
Britain.     The  term  is  not  often  found  on  Maps, 

but  a  somewhat  extended  examination  of  these  Greenhow's  definition  agrees  wit  I. 

has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  few  instances 
of  its  use,  at  dates  both  before  and  after  that 
of  the  Treaty  of  1825.  From  an  inspection  of 
these  Maps,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  expression 
was  employed  in  a  very  lax  and  general  sense,  and 
without  precision  of  meaning  in  respect  to  lines  of  Appendix,  vol.  i, 
latitude  and  longitude. 

Moreover,   the  words  "North-west    coast  of 
America  "  will  be  found  in  the  following  instances 


et  seq. 


British  construction. 
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Slave  Trade  Treaty  of  1841. 


Hertslet's 
Commercial 
Treaties,  vol.  vi, 
p.  5. 

Ibid.,  p.  19. 


to  have  been  used  by  Russia  and  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  international  relations 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  evident  that 
they  were  understood  by  the  Contracting  Parties 
as  including  the  eastern  coasts  of  Behring  Sea. 

For  instance,  by  Treaty  of  the  20th  December, 
1841,  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  it  is  provided  (Article  IV)  that — 

"  in  no  case  shall  the  mutual  right  of  search  be  exercised 
upon  the  ships  of  war  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties." 


By  section   8  of  Annex   (B)  to  that  Treaty, 
"  Instructions  to  Cruizers,"  this  exemption  is  ex- 
tended to  vessels  of  the  Russian- American  Com- 
Ibid.,  p.  956.  pany,  and  such  vessels  are  to  have  a  Russian 

Patent,  "which  shall  prove  their  origin  and 
destination."  The  form  of  Patent,  which  is  set 
out  in  Hertslet's  Commercial  Treaties,  recites  this 
section,  and  proceeds  : — 

"  Upon  this  ground  the  Administration  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  being  about  to  dispatch  their  ship 
named  ,  built  in  the  year  , 

of  tonnage,  and  commanded  by  , 

to  the  North-Western  coast  of  America  to  the  colonies 
settled  there,  with  the  right  to  enter  all  ports  and 
harbours,  which  necessity  may  require,  considers  it  con- 
formable to  the  above-cited  Article  of  the  Instruction, 
that  besides  the  patent  authorizing  the  hoisting  of  the 
Russian  flag  by  merchant-ships  in  general,  the  said  ves- 
sel of  the  Company  should  be  provided  with  this  special 
patent  to  secure  her  against  the  visit  of  the  cruizers  of 
the  Contracting  Powers." 


In  this  Treaty,  "  North-western  Coast " 
includes  coast  of  Behring  Sea. 


Treaty  of  1843. 

Ibid.,  p.  767. 


This  is  a  document  prepared  by  the  Russian 
Government  which,  under  tbe  term  "  North- 
western coast,"  plainly  includes  the  eastern  coast 
of  Behring  Sea;  for  if  not  it  must  have  been 
intended  that  a  vessel  bound  for  the  eastern 
coast  of  that  sea  was  not  to  have  a  Patent,  and 
was  to  be  exposed  by  its  Government  to  the 
risk  of  search,  though  the  Treaty  authorized  its 
exemption. 

The  Treaty  of  the  11th  January,  1843,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  (Article  XII)  says — 


"  It  is  understood  that,  in  regard  to  commerce  and 
navigation  in  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  the  Convention  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  on  the  16th  (28th)  February,  1825,  continues  in 
force." 

[700]  M  2 
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The  presumption  is  strong  that  "North-west 
coast"  in  1843  meant  exactly  what  "North- 
western coast"  meant  when  used  by  Russia  in 
1841. 

The  Treaty  of  the  12th  January,  1859,  between  Treaty  of  1859. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  (Article  XIX)  says—    ?*J^L  x' 

"  In  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  on  the  North-  West  Coast  of  America, 
the  Convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the 
16th  (28th)  February,  1825,  shall  continue  in  force." 

By  Article  XXII  this  Treaty  lasts  for  ten  years 
(therefore  till  after  1867). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  subsequently  to  this  British  vessels  navigated  Behring  Sea  with- 
Treaty  (as  well  as  before),  and  down  to  the  year  &£^JZ2**  *"  *"** 
1867  (the  date  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States),  vessels  carrying  the  British  flag 
were,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  Russia, 
navigating,  fishing,  and  trading  in  the  waters  of 
Behring  Sea. 

Further  evidence  that  no  distinction  was  drawn 

by  the  United  States'  Government  between  the 

coasts  of  Behring  Sea  and  those  of  the  rest  of 

the  Pacific  is  afforded  by  the  Notice  which  is 

referred  to  at  p.  59  of  the  United  States'  Case, 

and  is  printed  in  full  in  United  States'  Appendix,  Dniied  States' 

vol.  i,  p.  91.    The  Notice  which  was  published  on  ^^vol.  i, 

the   26th   September,   1845,   at  the  request   of  P-  91. 

Russia  by  the  United  States'  Government,  is  as  A  Notice  by  the  United  States  in  1845  as- 

■  sumes  that  the  Ireaty  ol  1824  includes 

follows  : —  the  whole  Russian- American  coast  north 


of  latitude  54°  40' 


"  The  Russian  Minister  at  Washington  has  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Imperial  Government, 
desirous  of  affording  official  protection  to  the  Russian 
territories  in  North  America  against  the  infractions  of 
foreign  vessels,  has  authorized  cruizers  to  be  established 
for  this  purpose  along  the  coast  by  the  Russian- American 
Company. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  American  vessels  to 
be  careful  not  to  violate  the  existing  Treaty  between 
the  two  countries,  by  resorting  to  any  point  upon  the 
Russian-American  coast  where  there  is  a  Russian  estab- 
lishment, without  the  permission  of  the  Governor  or 
Commander,  nor  to  frequent  the  interior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbours,  and  creeks  upon  that  coast  at  any  point  north 
of  the  latitude  of  54u  40'." 

It  is  clear  that  this  Notice  was  not  intended  to 
apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  Russian-American 
coast  as  lies  between  latitude  60°  or  latitude 
59°  30',  or  any  other  particular  point,  and  latitude 
54°  40'. 
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Its  real  object  was  to  remind  the  subjects  of 
the  United  States  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1824  which  restrained  their  right  to  visit 
places  on  the  Russian- American  coast  where  there 
were  Russian  establishments,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Governor. 
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BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION. 


EXTRACT   PROM   THE    BRITISH 
COUNTER-CASE,  pp.  81-82. 


Authorities  show  that  the  ordinary  3-mile 
limit  applies  to  fishing. 


Wheaton's 
"  International 
Law  "  (Dana's 
Edition),  sec.  189. 


What,  then,  are  the  principles  of  international 
law  applicable  to  the  question  ?  Some  hint  of 
them  is  contained  in  the  passage  just  examined 
(Contention  2),  where  "  the  ordinary  3-mile 
limit ?'  is  twice  mentioned.  Without  staying  to 
cite  authorities  showing  that  the  3-mile  zone  is 
now  commonly  regarded  by  other  nations  besides 
the  United  States  as  the  limit,  for  most  purposes, 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  following  authorities 
may  be  cited  as  showing  that  fishing  is  one  of 
those  purposes : — 

Mr.  Wheaton,  in  speaking  of  "  those  portions 
of  the  sea  which  wash  the  coasts  of  any  particular 
State,  within  the  distance  of  a  marine  league, 
or  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the 
shore,"  says : — 

"  The  physical  power  of  exercising  an  exclusive  pro- 
perty and  jurisdiction,  and  of  excluding  the  action  of 
other  nations  within  these  limits,  exists  to  a  certain 
degree ;  but  the  moral  power  may  perhaps  seem  to 
extend  no  further  than  to  exclude  the  action  of  other 
nations  to  the  injury  of  the  State  by  which  this  right  is 
claimed.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  is  founded  the 
acknowledged  immunity  of  a  neutral  State  from  the 
exercise  of  acts  of  hostility  by  one  belligerent  Power 
against  another  within  those  limits.  This  claim  has, 
however,  been  sometimes  extended  to  exclude  other 
nations  from  the  innocent  use  of  the  waters  washing  the 
shores  of  a  particular  State  in  peace  and  in  war,  as,  for 
example,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  fishery, 
which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  subjects  of  the 
State  within  that  distance  of  the  coasts.  This  exclusive 
claim  is  sanctioned  both  by  usage  and  Convention,  and 
must  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  positive  law  of 
nations." 


Sir  John  Nicholl  says  : — 
R.  v.  forty-nine  "  As  between  nation  and  nation,  the  territorial  right 

Tb^x   \dvD  257    niay*  ^  a  Bort  of  tacit  undor8tanding.  be  extended  to 

pp.  289,  290.  3  miles ;  but  that  rests  upon  different  principles,  viz., 

that  their  own  subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their  fishing 

and  particularly  in  their  coasting  trade  and  communica- 
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tions  between  place  and  place  during  war  ;  they  would 
be  exposed  to  danger  if  hostilities  were  allowed  to  br- 
eamed on  between  belligerents  nearer  to  the  shore  than 
3  miles." 

Mr.  Sheldon  Amos  says  : — 

•  For  some  limited  purposes,  a  special  right  of  juris-  Manning's  "  Law- 
diction    and    even   (for    a  few   definite   purposes)   of  °f  Nations,"  by 
dominion,  is  conceded  to  a  State  in  respect  of  the  part     p  jjg  '^q 
of  the  ocean  immediately  adjoining  its  own  coasMine. 
The  purposes  for  which  this  jurisdiction  and  dominion 
have  been  recognized  are  : — (1)  the  regulation  of  fisheries ; 
(2)  the  prevention  of  frauds  orf  customs  laws  ;  (3)  the 
exaction  of  harbour  and  lighthouse  dues  ;  and  (4)  the 
protection  of  the  territory  from  violation  in  time  of  war 
between  other  States.     The  distance  from  the  coast- 
line to  which  this  qualified  privilege  extends  has  been 
variously  measured,  the  most  prevalent  distances  being 
that  of  a  cannon-shot  or  of  a  marine  league  from  the 
shore." 

It  is  submitted  that  the  authorities  cited  and  r      i__;__ 

uonciusions. 

arguments  brought  forward  support  the  proposi-  

tion  that  the  sole  right  of  the  United  States  in 

respect  of  the  protection  of  seals  is  that  incident  p-  len,  Prop,  1& 

to  territorial  possession,  including  the  right  to 

prevent  the  subjects  of  other  nations  from  fishing 

in  territorial  waters. 
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No.  336. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  May  22,  1890.       pp.  462-5. 

I  RECEIVED  in  due  course  your  despatch  of  the  23rd  January,*  inclosing  copy  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  note  of  the  22nd  of  that  month,  in  answer  to  the  protest  made  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  1 2th  October  last  against  the  seizure  of  Canadian  vessels  by  the 
United  States'  Revenue-cutter  "  Eush  "  in  Behring's  Sea. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  necessitated  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  their  reply  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  yourself  afford  strong  reason  to  hope  that  the 
difficulties  attending  this  question  are  in  a  fair  way  towards  an  adjustment  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  both  Governments.  I  think  it  right,  however,  to  place  on  record,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  principal  arguments  brought  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blaine's  note  defends  the  acts  complained  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
following  grounds  : — 

1.  That  "the  Canadian  vessels  arrested  and  detained  in  the  Behring's  Sea  were  engaged  in 
a  pursuit  that  is  in  itself  contra  bonos  mores — a  pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and 
permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States." 

2.  That  the  fisheries  had  been  in  the  undisturbed  possession,  and  under  the  exclusive  control, 
of  Russia  from  their  discovery  until  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  1807,  and  that 
from  this  date  onwards  until  1886  they  had  also  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
United  States'  Government. 

3.  That  it  is  a  fact  now  held  beyond  denial  or  doubt  that  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  open  sea 
rapidly  leads  to  the  extinction  of  the  species,  and  that  therefore  nations  not  possessing  the  terri- 
tory upon  which  seals  can  increase  their  numbers  by  natural  growth  should  refrain  from  the 
slaughter  of  them  in  the  open  sea. 

Mr.  Blaine  further  argues  that  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the  liberty  which  it  confers  do  not 
justify  acts  which  are  immoral  in  themselves,  and  which  inevitably  tend  to  results  against  the 
interests  and  against  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  justify  the  forcible  resistance  of 
the  United  States'  Government  by  the  necessity  of  defending  not  only  their  own  traditional  and 
long-established  rights,  but  also  the  rights  of  good  morals  and  of  good  government  the  world 
over. 

He  declares  that  while  the  United  States  will  not  withhold  from  any  nation  the  privileges 
which  they  demanded  for  themselves  when  Alaska  was  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  they  are  not 
disposed  to  exercise  in  the  possession*  acquired  from  Russia  any  less  power  or  authority  than 
they  were  willing  to  concede  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  when  its  sovereignty  extended 
over  them.  He  claims  from  friendly  nations  a  recognition  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  on 
the  lands  and  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  which  the  same  friendly  nations  always  conceded  to  the 
Empire  of  Russia. 

V  ith  regard  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  namely,  that  the  seizure  of  the  Canadian  vessels 
in  the  Behring's  Sea  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  were  '"engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  is  in 
itself  contra  bonos  mores — a  pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and  permanent  injury 
to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  it  is  obvious  that  two 
questions  are  involved :  first,  whether  the  pursuit  and  killing  of  fur-seals  in  certain  parts  of  the 
open  sea  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  morality,  an  offence  contra  bonos  mores ;  and 
secondly,  whether,  if  such  be  the  case,  this  fact  justifies  the  seizure  on  the  high  seas  and  subse- 
quent confiscation  in  time  of  peace  of  the  private  vessels  of  a  friendly  nation. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  international  maritime  law  that  such  action  is  only  admissible  in  the  case 
of  piracy  or  in  pursuance  of  special  international  agreement.  This  principle  has  been  universally 
admitted  by  jurists,  and  was  very  distinctly  laid  down  by  President  Tyler  in  his  Special  Message 
to  Congress,  dated  the  27th  February,  1X43,  when  after  acknowledging  the  right  to  detain  and 
search  a  vessel  on  suspicion  of  piracy,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  With  this  single  exception,  no  nation 
has.  i:i  time  of  peace,  any  authority  to  detain  the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction." 

Now,  the  pursuit  of  seals  in  the  open  sea,  under  whatever  circumstances,  has  never  hitherto 
been  considered  as  piracy  by  any  civilized  State.  Nor,  even  if  the  United  States  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  make  the  killing  of  fur-seals  piracy  by  their  Municipal  Law,  would  this  have  justified  them 
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in  punishing  offences  against  such  law  committed  by  any  persons  other  than  their  own  citizens 
outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade,  a  practice  which  the  civilized  world  has  agreed  to  look  upon 
with  abhorrence,  the  right  of  arresting  the  vessels  ot  another  country  is  exercised  only  by  special 
international  agreement,  and  no  one  Government  has  been  allowed  that  general  control  of  morals 
in  this  respect  which  Mr.  Blaine  claims  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  regard  of  seal-hunting. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  question  whether  this  pursuit  can  of  itself  be  regarded 
aB  contra  bonos  mores,  unless  and  until,  for  special  reasons,  it  has  been  agreed  by  international 
arrangement  to  forbid  it.  Fur-seals  arc  indisputably  animals  ferce  naturae,  and  these  have 
universally  been  regarded  by  jurists  as  res  nulling  until  they  are  caught;  no  person,  therefore,  can 
have  property  in  them  until  he  has  actually  reduced  them  into  possession  by  capture. 

It  requires  something  more  than  a  mere  declaration  that  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  other  countries  interested  in  the  seal  trade,  are  losers  by  a  certain  course  of 
proceeding,  to  render  that  course  an  immoral  one. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deeply  regret  that  the  pursuit  of  fur-seals  on  the  high  seas 
by  British  vessels  should  involve  even  the  slightest  injury  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  case  be  proved  they  will  be  ready  to  consider  what  measures  can  be  properly  taken  for  the 
remedy  of  such  injury,  but  they  would  be  unable  on  that  ground  to  depart  from  a  principle  on 
which  free  commerce  on  the  high  seas  depends. 

The  second  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Blaine  is  that  the  "  fur-seal  fisheries  of  Behring*s 
Sea  bad  been  exclusively  controlled  by  the  Government  of  Russia,  without  interference  and 
without  question  from  their  original  discovery  until  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in 
1867,"  and  that  "  from  1867  to  1886  the  possession,  in  which  Russia  had  been  undisturbed,  was 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States'  Government  also  without  interruption  or  intrusion  from  any 
source." 

I  will  deal  with  these  two  periods  separately. 

First,  as  to  the  alleged  exclusive  monopoly  of  Russia.  After  Russia,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Russian-American  Fur  Company,  claimed  in  1821  the  pursuits  ot  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishing 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  not  only  prohibited  all  foreign 
vessels  from  landing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  above  waters,  but  also  prevented  them  from 
approaching  within  100  miles  thereof,  Mr.  Quincy  Adams  wrote  as  follows  to  the  United  States' 
Minister  in  Russia  : — 

"  The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims ;  their  right  of  navigation  and 
fishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  from  the  earliest  times  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the 
territorial  jurisdictions." 

That  the  right  of  fishing  thus  asserted  included  the  right  of  killing  fur-bearing  animals  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  the  United  States'  brig  "  Loriot."  That  vessel  proceeded  to  the  waters  over 
which  Russia  claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  sea  otter,  the  killing 
of  which  is  now  prohibited  by  the  United  States'  Statutes  applicable  to  the  fur-seal,  and  was 
forced  to  abandon  her  voyage  and  leave  the  waters  in  question  by  an  armed  vessel  of  the  Russian 
navy.  Mr.  Forsyth,  writing  on  the  case  to  the  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  4th 
May,  1837,  said  :— 

"  It  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  immemorially  exercised 
and  secured  to  them  as  well  by  the  law  of  nations  as  by  the  stipulations  of  the  1st  Article  of  the 
Convention  of  1824,  to  fish  in  those  seas,  and  to  resort  to  the  coast  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
lawful  commerce  upon  points  not  already  occupied." 

From  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner  when  introducing  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  to 
Congress,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  United  States'  Government  did  not  regard  themselves  as 
purchasing  a  monopoly.  Having  dealt  with  fur-bearing  animals,  he  went  on  to  treat  of  fisheries, 
and,  after  alluding  to  the  presence  of  different  species  of  whales  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutians, 
said,  "  No  sea  is  now  mare  dausum ;  all  of  these  may  be  pursued  by  a  ship  under  any  flag,  except 
directly  on  the  coast  or  within  its  territorial  limit." 

I  now  come  to  the  statement  that  from  1867  to  1886  the  possession  was  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  with  no  interruption  and  no  intrusion  from  any  source.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  history  of  the  operations  in 
Behring's  Sea  during  that  period. 

The  instances  recorded  in  Inclosnre  1  in  this  despatch  are  sufficient  to  prove,  from  official 
United  States'  sources,  shat  from  1867  to  1886  British  vessels  were  engaged  at  intervals  in  the 
fur-seal  fisheries,  with  the  cognizance  of  the  United  States'  Government.  I  will  here,  by  way  of 
example,  quote  but  one. 

In  1872  Collector  Phelps  reported  the  fitting-out  of  expeditions  in  Australia  and  Victoria  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  seals  in  Behring's  Sea,  while  passing  to  and  from  their  rookeries  on  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  Islands,  and  recommended  that  a  steam  cutter  should  be  sent  to  the  region  of 
Ounimak  Pass  and  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 

Mr.  Secretary  Boutwell  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  send 
a  cutter  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  foreigners,  and  stated,  "  In  addition,  I  do  not  see  that 
the  United  States  would  have  the  jurisdiction  or  power  to  drive  off  parties  going  up  there  tor 
that  purpose,  unless  they  made  such  attempt  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore." 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  Mr.  Blaine's  argument,  I  would  allude  to  his  remark,  that 
"vessels  from  other  nations  passing  from  time  to  time  through  Behring's  Sea  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  pursuit  of  whales  have  always  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  seals," 
which  he  holds  to  be  proof  of  the  recognition  of  rights  held  and  exercised  first  by  Russia  and 
then  by  the  United  States. 

Even  if  the  facts  are  as  stated,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  vessels  pushing  on  for  the  short 
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reason  in  which  whales  can  be  captured  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  being  fitted  especially  for  the 
whale  fisheries,  neglected  to  carry  boats  and  hunters  for  fur-seals,  or  to  engage  in  an  entirely 
different  pursuit. 

The  whalers,  moreover,  pass  through  Behring's  Sea  to  the  fishing-grounds  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  April  and  May  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  seals  do  not 
reach  the  Pribyloff  Islands  till  June,  leaving  again  by  the  time  the  closing-up  of  the  ice  compels 
the  whalers  to  return. 

The  statement  that  it  is  "a  fact  now  held  beyond  denial  or  doubt  that  the  taking  of  seals  in 
the  open  sea  rapidly  leads  to  their  extinction  "  would  admit  of  reply,  and  abundant  evidence 
could  be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  But  as  it  is  proposed  that  this  part  of  the  question  should 
be  examined  by  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  Governments,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I  should  deal  with  it  here. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  deny  that  if  all  sealing  were  stopped  in  Behring  Sea 
except  on  the  islands  in  possession  of  the  lessees  of  the  United  States,  the  seal  may  increase  and 
multiply  at  an  even  more  extraordinary  rate  than  at  present,  and  the  sea  fishery  on  the  islands  may 
become  a  monopoly  of  increasing  value  :  but  they  cannot  admit  that  this  is  a  sufficient  ground  to 
justify  the  United  States  in  forcibly  depriving  other  nations  of  any  share  in  this  industry  in  waters 
which,  by  the  recognized  law  of  nations,  are  now  free  to  all  the  world 

It  is  from  no  disrespect  that  I  refrain  from  replying  specifically  to  the  subsidiary  questions 
and  arguments  put  forward  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Till  the  views  of  the  two  Governments  as  to  the 
obligations  attaching,  on  grounds  either  of  morality  or  necessity,  to  the  United  States'  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  have  been  brought  into  closer  harmony,  such  a  course  would  appear 
needlessly  to  extend  a  controversy  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  anxious  to  keep  within 
reasonable  limits. 

The  negotiations  now  being  carried  on  at  Washington  prove  the  readiness  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  whether  any  special  international  agreement  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  fur-sealing  industry.  In  its  absence  they  are  unable  to  admit  that  the  case 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  affords  any  sufficient  justification  for  the  forcible 
action  already  taken  by  them  against  peaceable  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  engaged  in  lawful 
operations  on  the  high  seas. 

"  The  President,"  says  Mr.  Blaine,  "  is  persuaded  that  all  friendly  nations  will  concede  to  the 
United  States  the  same  rights  and  privileges  on  the  lands  and  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  which  the 
same  friendly  nations  always  conceded  to  the  Empire  of  Russia." 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  difficulty  in  making  such  a  concession.  In  strict  accord 
with  the  views  which,  previous  to  the  present  controversy,  were  consistently  and  successfully 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  they  have,  whenever  occasion  arose,  opposed  all  claims  to 
exclusive  privileges  in  the  non-territorial  waters  of  Behring's  Sea.  The  rights  they  have 
demanded  have  been  those  of  free  navigation  and  fishing  in  waters  which,  previous  to  their  own 

I  acquisition  of  Alaska,  the  United  States  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  all  foreign  vessels. 
That  is  the  extent  of  their  present  contention,  and  they  trust  that,  on  consideration  of  the 
arguments  now  presented  to  them,  the  United  States  will  recognize  its  justice  and  moderation. 
I  have  to  request  that  you  will  read  this  despatch  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  leave  a  copy  of  it  with 
him  should  he  desire  it. 
I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  SALISBURY. 


Inclosure  in  No.  336. 
Memorandum. 


IN  1870,  Collector  Phelps  reported:— 

"  The  barque  '  Cyane  '  has  arrived  at  this  port  (San  Francisco)  from  Alaska,  having  on  board  D  465 
forty-seven  seal-skins."     (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  83,  44th  Congress,  1st  Session.)  P' 

In  1872,  lie  reported  expeditions  fitting  out  in  Australia  and  Victoria  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  seals  in  Behring's  Sea,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  interfere  with 
them. 

In  1874,  Acting  Secretary  Sawyer,  writing  to  Mr.  Elliott,  Special  Agent,  said  : — 

"  It  having  been  officially  reported  to  this  Department  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Port 
Townsend,  from  Nee-ah  Bay,  that  British  vessels  from  Victoria  cross  over  into  American  waters 
and  engage  in  taking  fur-seals  (which,  he  represents,  are  annually  becoming  more  numerous  on 
our  immediate  coast),  to  the  great  injury  of  our  sealers,  both  white  and  Indian,  you  will  give  such 
proper  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  subject  as  its  importance  may  seem  to  you,  after 
careful  inquiry,  to  demand,  and  with  a  view  to  a  Report  to  the  Department  of  all  facts  ascer- 
tained."    (Ditto,  May  4th,  No.  117,  p.  114.) 

In  1875,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Treasury  Agent,  described  how,  "before  proceeding  to  harsh 
measures,"  he  had  warned  the  captain  of  the  "  Cygnet,"  who  was  shooting  seals  in  Zapadnee 
Bay,  and  stated  that  the  captain  appeared  astonished  that  he  was  breaking  the  law.  (Ditto 
15th  March,  1875,  No.  130,  p.  124.)  V 

In  1880,  the  fur-seal  trade  of  the  British  Columbia  coast  was  of  great  importance.  Seven 
vessels  were  then  engaged  in  the  fishery,  of  which  the  greater  number  were,  in  1886  and  1887, 
seized  by  the  United  States'  Government  in  Behring's  Sea. 

In  I «84, ^Daniel  and  Alexander  McLean,  both  British  subjects,  took  the  American  schooner 
"San  Diego"  to  Buliring's  Sea,  and  were  so  successful  that  they  returned  there  in  1885,  from 
Victoria,  with  the  "  Mary  Ellen  "  and  the  "  Favourite." 

~[700]  "  —2 
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No.  374. 

Sir  J.  Pauncefote  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury.— {Substance  telegraphed,  July  3.) 

My  Lord,  Washington,  July  1,  1890. 

p.  407.  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  a  note  which  I  received  yesterday  evening  from 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  answer  to  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the  22nd  May,  of  which  I  left  a  copy  in  his 
hands  on  the  5th  ultimo. 

In  this  note  Mr.  Blaine  endeavours  to  show  that  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  1824  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  the  Treaty  of  1825 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  had,  so  far  as  respects  maritime  jurisdiction,  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  Behring's  Sea,  but  only  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States'  Government  have  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
asserting  rights  in  the  Behring's  Sea  which  they  disputed  as  against  Russia,  before  the  cession 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  in  18i>7. 

While  repudiating  any  claim  to  the  Behring's  Sea  as  a  mare  clausum,  Mr.  Blane  insists  that 
the  claim  of  Russia  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  100  miles  from  land  was  not  disputed  as 
regards  the  Behring's  Sea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  acquiesced  in  both  by  Greet  Britain  and 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Treaties  above  referred  to,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the 
rights  of  Russia  in  Alaska  and  the  Behring's  Sea  passed  to  the  United  States  by  purchase  in  1867 
that  Great  Britain  has  sought  to  challenge  rights  which  she  respected  when  Alaska  was  a  Russian 
province. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  JULIAN  PAUNCEFOTE. 


Inclosure  in  No.  374. 
Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote. 


Sir,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  June  30,  1890. 

pp.  497-  ON  the  5th  instant  you  read  to  me  a  despatch  from  Lord  Salisbury,  dated  the  22nd  May, 

506.  and  by  his  instruction  you  left  with  me  a  copy.     His  Lordship  writes  in  answer  to  my  despatch  of 

the  22nd  January  last.  At  that  time,  writing  to  yourself  touching  the  current  contention  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former  over 
the  waters  of  the  Behring's  Sea,  1  made  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  occasion  and  no  desire  to  withdraw  or 
modify  the  positions  which  it  has  at  any  time  maintained  against  the  claims  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Russia.  The  United  States  will  not  withhold  from  any  nation  the  privileges 
which  it  demanded  for  itself  when  Alaska  was  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Nor  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  disposed  to  exercise  any  less  power  or  authority  than  it  was  willing  to 
concede  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  when  its  sovereignty  extended  over  the  territory 
in  question.  The  President  is  persuaded  that  all  friendly  nations  will  concede  to  the  United 
States  the  same  rights  and  privileges  on  the  lands  and  in  the  waters  of  Alaska  which  the  same 
friendly  nations  always  conceded  to  the  Empire  of  Russia." 

In  answer  to  this  declaration,  Lord  Salisbury  contends  that  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  when 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Monroe,  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  Avhich  Russia  claimed 
over  the  waters  of  the  Behring's  Sea.  To  maintain  this  position  his  Lordship  cites  the  words  of 
a  despatch  of  Mr.  Adams,  written  on  the  23rd  July,  1823,  to  Mr.  Henry  Middleton,  at  that  time 
our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  alleged  declarations  and  admissions  of  Mr.  Adams  in  that 
despatch  have  been  the  basis  of  all  the  arguments  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  sub- 
mitted against  the  ownership  of  certain  properties  in  the  Behring's  Sea  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  confidently  assumes.  I  quote  the  portion  of  Lord  Salisbury's  argument  which 
includes  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Adams  : — 

"  After  Russia,  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company,  claimed  in  1821   the 

{>ursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishing  from  Behring"s  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  north 
atitude,  and  not  only  prohibited  all  foreign  vessels  from  landing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
above  waters,  but  also  prevented  them  from  approaching  within  100  miles  thereof,  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams  wrote  as  follows  to  the  United  States'  Minister  in  Russia: — 

"  The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims ;  their  right  of  navigation  and  fishing 
is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  from  the  earliesr  times,  throughout  the  wrbo!e  extent 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the  territorial 
jurisdictions." 

The  quotation  which  Lord  Salisbury  makes  is  unfortunately  a  most  defective,  erroneous,  and 
misleading  one.  The  conclusion  is  separated  from  the  premise,  a  comma  is  turned  into  a  period, 
an  important  qualification  as  to  time  is  entirely  erased,  without  even  a  suggestion  that  it  had 
ever  formed  part  of  the  text,  and  out  of  eighty-four  words,  logically  and  inseparably  connected, 
thirty-five  are  dropped  from  Mr  Adams'  paragraph  in  Lord  Salisbury's  quotation.  No  edition  of 
Mr.  Adams'  work  gives  authority  for  his  Lordship's  quotation ;  while  the  archives  of  this  Depart- 
ment plainly  disclose  its  many  errors.  I  requote  Lord  Salisbury's  version  of  what  Mr.  Adams 
said,  and  in  j  uxtaposition  produce  Mr.  Adams'  full  text  as  he  wrote  it. 
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{Lord  Salisbury's  quotation  from  Mr.  Adams.) 

"  The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims  ;  their  right  of  navigation  and  fishing 
is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  from  the  earliest  times,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the  territorial 
jurisdictions." 

(Full  text  of  Mr.  Adams'  paragraph.) 

"  The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims ;  their  right  of  navigation  and  of 
fishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  from  the  earliest  times,  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  aud 
exclusions  of  the  territorial  jurisdictions,  which,  so  far  as  Russian  rights  are  concerned,  are  con- 
fined to  certain  islands  north  of  the  doth  degree  of  latitude,  and  have  no  existence  on  the  Continent  of 
America." 

The  words  in  italics  are  those  which  are  left  out  of  Mr.  Adams'  paragraph  in  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  They  are  precisely  the  words  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
founds  its  argument  in  this  case.  Conclusions  or  inferences  resting  upon  the  paragraph,  with  the 
material  parts  of  Mr.  Adams'  text  omitted,  are  of  course  valueless. 

The  first  object  is  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  Mr.  Adams'  words  which  were  omitted 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  "  Russian  rights,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  are  confined  to  oertain  islands  north  of 
the  55th  degree  of  latitude."  The  islands  referred  to  are  as  easily  recognized  to-day  as  when 
Mr.  Adams  described  their  situation  sixty-seven  years  ago.  The  best  known  among  them,  both 
under  Russian  and  American  jurisdiction,  are  Sitka  and  Kadiak,  but  their  whole  number  is  great. 
If  Mr.  Adams  literally  intended  to  confine  Russian  rights  to  those  islands,  all  the  discoveries  of 
Vitus  Bearing  and  other  great  navigators  are  brushed  away  by  one  sweep  of  his  pen,  and  a  large 
chapter  of  history  is  but  a  fable. 

lint  Mr.  Adams  goes  still  further.  He  declares  that  "Russian  rights  have  no  existence  on 
tho  Continent  of  America."  If  we  take  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams  with  their  literal  meaning  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  "  Russian  possessions  in  America,"  although  forty-four  years  after  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  these  words  the  United  States  paid  Russia  7,200,000  dollars  for  these  "  possessions,"  and  all 
the  rights  of  land  and  sea  connected  therewith. 

This  construction  of  Mr.  Adams'  language  cannot  be  the  true  one.  It  would  be  absurd  on 
its  face.  The  title  to  that  far  northern  territory  was  secure  to  Russia  as  early  as  1741 ;  secure  to 
her  against  the  claims  of  all  other  nations  ;  secure  to  her  thirty-seven  years  before  Captain  Cook 
had  sailed  into  the  North  Pacific;  secure  to  her  more  than  half-a-century  before  the  United 
States  had  made  good  her  title  to  Oregon.  Russia  was  in  point  of  time  the  first  Power  in  this 
region  by  right  of  discovery.  Without  immoderate  presumption  she  might  have  challenged  the 
rights  of  others  to  assume  territorial  possessions,  but  no  nation  had  shadow  of  cause  or  right  to 
challenge  her  title  to  the  vast  region  of  land  and  water  which,  before  Mr.  Adams  was  Secretary 
of  State,  had  become  known  as  the  "  Russian  possessions." 

Mr.  Adams'  meaning  was  not,  therefore,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  what  Lord  Salisbury 
assumed.  As  against  such  interpretation,  I  snail  endeavour  to  call  his  Lordship's  attention  to 
what  this  Government  holds  to  be  the  indisputable  meaning  of  Mr.  Adams'  entire  paragraph. 
To  that  end  a  brief  review  of  certain  public  transactions  and  a  brief  record  of  certain  facts  will 
be  necessary. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1799  the  Emperor  Paul,  by  a  Ukase,  asserted  the  exclusive  authority 


under  this  Ukase,  the  Emperor  gave  the  right  "  to  make  new  discoveries  "  in  that  almost  unknown 
region,  and  "  to  occupy  the  new  land  discovered  "  as  "  Russian  possessions."  The  Emperor  was 
assassinated  before  any  new  discoveries  were  announced ;  but  his  successor,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I,  inherited  the  ambition  and  the  purpose  of  his  father,  and  in  a  new  Ukase  of  the  4th 
September,  1821,  asserted  the  exclusive  authority  of  Russia  from  Behring's  Strait  southward  to 
the  olst  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  American  coast,  proclaiming  his  authority  at  the  same 
time  on  the  Asiatic  coast  as  far  south  as  the  45th  degree,  and  forbidding  any  vessel  to  approach 
within  100  miles  of  land  on  either  continent.  I  quote  the  two  sections  of  the  Ukase  that  contain 
the  order  and  the  punishment: — 

"Section  1.  The  transaction  of  commerce  and  the  pursuit  of  whaling  and  fishing  or  any 
other  industry  on  the  islands  in  the  harbours  and  inlets,  and,  in  general,  all  along  the  north- 
western coast  of  America  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  51st  parallel  of  northern  latitude,  and 
likewise  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands, 
that  is  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  viz.,  as  far  south 
as  latitude  45°  50''  north,  are  exclusively  reserved  to  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

'•  Section  2.  Accordingly,  no  foreign  vessel  shall  be  allowed  either  to  put  to  shore  at  any  of 
the  coasts  and  islands  under  Russian  dominion,  as  specified  in  the  preceding  section,  or  even  to 
approach  the  same  to  within  a  distance  of  less  than  100  Italian  miles.  Any  vessel  contravening 
this  provision  shall  be  subject  to  confiscation  with  her  whole  cargo." 

Against  this  larger  claim  of  authority  (viz.,  extending  farther  south  on  the  American  coast  to 
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the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude)  Mr.  Adams  vigorously  protested.  In  a  despatch  of  the  30th  March, 
1822,  to  M.  Poletica,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Adams  said : — 

"  This  Ukase  now  for  the  first  time  extends  the  claim  of  Russia  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude." 

And  he  pointed  out  to  the  Russian  Minister  that  the  only  foundation  for  the  new  pretension 
of  Russia  was  the  existence  of  a  small  Settlement,  situated,  not  on  the  American  Continent,  but 
on  a  small  island  in  latitude  57° — Novo  Archangelsk.  now  known  as  Sitka. 

Mr.  Adams  protested,  not  against  the  Ukase  of  Paul,  but  against  the  Ukase  of  Alexander; 
not  wholly  against  the  Ukase  of  Alexander,  but  only  against  his  extended  claim  of  sovereignty 
southward  on  the  continent  to  the  51st  degree  north  latitude.  In  short,  Air.  Adams  protested, 
not  against  the  old  possessions,  but  against  the  new  pretensions  of  Russia  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America — pretensions  to  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  frequented  by  her 
mariners  since  the  peace  of  1783,  a  specification  of  time  which  is  dropped  from  Lord  Salisbury's 
quotation  from  Mr.  Adams,  but  which  Mr.  Adams  pointedly  used  to  fix  the  date  when  the  power 
of  the  United  States  was  visibly  exercised  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  names  and  phrases  at  that  time  in  use  to  describe  the  geography  included  within  the 
area  of  this  dispute  are  confusing,  and,  at  certain  points,  apparently  contradictory  and  irre- 
concilable. Mr.  Adams'  denial  to  Russia  of  the  ownership  of  territory  on  the  u  Continent  of 
America"  is  a  fair  illustration  of  this  singular  contradiction  of  names  and  places.  In  the  same 
way  the  phrase  "  north-west  coast "  will  be  found,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  to  have  been  used 
in  two  senses :  one  including  the  north-west  coast  of  the  Russian  possessions,  and  one  to  describe 
the  coast  whose  northern  limit  is  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

It  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Adams'  phrase  "  the  Continent  of  America,"  in  his  reference  to 
Russia's  possessions,  was  used  in  a  territorial  sense,  and  not  in  a  geographical  sense ;  he  was 
drawing  the  distinction  between  the  territory  of  "America"  and  the  territory  of  the  "Russian 
possessions."  Mr.  Adams  did  not  intend  to  assert  that  these  territorial  rights  of  Russia  had  no 
existence  on  the  Continent  of  North  America.  He  meant  that  they  did  not  exist  as  the  Ukase  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  had  attempted  to  establish  them,  southward  of  the  Aleutian  Peninsula, 
and  on  that  distinctive  part  of  the  continent  claimed  as  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
"  America "  and  the  "  United  States  "  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  commonly  used  as  synony- 
mous. 

British  statesmen  at  that  time  used  the  phrase  precisely  as  Mr.  Adams  did.  The  possessions 
of  the  Crown  were  genetically  termed  "  British  America."  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
harmonized  at  this  point,  and  on  this  territorial  issue,  against  Russia.  Whatever  disputes  might 
be  left  by  these  negotiations  for  subsequent  settlement  between  the  two  Powers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  that  time  they  had  a  common  and  very  strong  interest  against  the  territorial 
aggrandizement  of  Russia.  The  British  use  of  the  phrase  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  negotiated  in  1825,  and  referred  to  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  despatch.  A  publicist  as  eminent  as  Stratford  Canning  opened  the  Ilird  Article 
of  that  Treaty  in  these  descriptive  words :  "  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  upon  the  coasts  of  the  continent,  and  the  Islands  of  America 
to  the  north-west."  Mr.  Canning  evidently  distinguished  "  the  islands  of  America "  from  "  the 
islands  of  the  Russian  possessions,"  which  were  far  more  numerous,  and  by  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"to  the  north-west,"  just  as  evidently  limited  the  coast  of  the  continent  as  Mr.  Adams  limited 
it  in  that  direction  by  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  A  concurrence  of  opinion  between  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Stratford  Canning  touching  any  public  question  left  little  room  even  for  suggestion 
by  a  third  person. 

It  will  be  observed,  as  having  weighty  significance,  that  the  Russian  ownership  of  the 
Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands  (which  border  and  close  in  the  Behring's  Sea,  and  by  the  dip  of  the 
peninsula  are  several  degrees  south  of  latitude  55°)  was  not  disputed  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  referred  to  by  him  when  he  was  limiting  the  "  island  "  possessions  of 
Russia.  This  is  but  another  evidence  that  Mr.  Adams  was  making  no  question  as  to  Russia's 
ownership  of  all  territory  bordering  on  the  Behring's  Sea.  The  contest  pertained  wholly  to  the 
territory  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  Emperor  Paul's  Ukase,  including  his  sovereignty  over 
the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands,  was  never  questioned  or  denied  by  any  Power  at  any  time. 

Many  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Adams'  public  life  received  interesting  commentary,  and,  where 
there  was  doubt,  luminous  interpretation  in  his  personal  diary,  which  was  carefully  kept  from  the 
3rd  Juno,  1794,  to  the  1st  January,  1848,  inclusive.  The  present  case  affords  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  corroborative  strength  of  the  diary.  During  the  progress  of  this  correspondence 
Baron  Tuyl,  who  had  succeeded  M.  Poletica  as  Russian  Minister  in  Washington,  called  upon 
Mr.  Adams  at  his  office,  on  the  17th  July,  1823,  six  days  before  the  date  of  the  despatch  upon  which 
I  have  been  commenting,  and  upon  which  Lord  Salisbury  relies  for  sustaining  his  contention  in 
regard  to  the  Behring's  Sea.  During  an  animated  conversation  of  an  hour  or  more  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Baron  Tuyl,  the  former  said: — 

"  I  told  Baron  Tuyl  specially  that  we  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial 
establishment  on  this  continent  .  .  ." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Adams  uses  the  same  phrase  in  his  conversation  that  has  misled 
English  statesmen  as  to  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  his  despatch  of  the  23rd  July,  1823. 
When  he  declared  that  we  should  "  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  establishment  on 
this  continent  "  (with  the  word  "any"  italicized),  he  no  more  meant  that  we  should  attempt  to 
drive  Russia  from  her  ancient  possessions  than  that  we  should  attempt  to  drive  England  from  the 
ownership  of  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia.  Such  talk  would  have  been  absurd  gasconade,  and 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  last  man  to  indulge  in  it.  His  true  meaning,  it  will  be  seen,  comes  out  in  the 
next  sentence,  when  he  declares  : — 
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"  I  told  Baron  Tuyl  that  we  should  assume  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  American 
Continents  are  no  longer  subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  establishments." 

In  the  Message  of  President  Monroe  to  the  next  Congress  (the  eighteenth)  at  its  first  Session, 
the  2nd  December,  1823,  he  announced  that,  at  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Government,  the 
United  States  had  agreed  to  "arrange,  by  amicable  negotiations,  the  respective  rights  and 
interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  north-west  coast  of  this  continent."  A  similar  proposal  had 
been  made  by  Russia  to  Great  Britain,  and  had  been  likewise  agreed  to.  The  negotiations  in 
both  cases  were  to  be  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  President  Monroe 
spoke  thus : — 

"  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which 
they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  Continents,  by  the  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Power." 

This  very  brief  declaration  (in  fact,  merely  the  three  lines  italicized)  constitutes  the  famous 
"  Monroe  doctrine."  Mr  Adams'  words  of  the  July  preceding  clearly  foreshadowed  this  position 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  declaration  removes  the  last  doubt,  if  room 
for  doubt  had  been  left,  that  the  reference  made  by  Mr.  Adams  was  to  the  future,  and  had  no 
possible  connection  with  the  Russian  rights  existing  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the 
despatch  of  1823  was  written. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  determined  attitude  of  the  United  States,  subsequently 
supported  by  Great  Britain,  would  prevent  the  extension  of  Russian  territory  southward  to  the 
51st  parallel.  The  Treaties  which  were  the  result  of  the  meeting  at  St.  Petersburgh,  already 
noted,  marked  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  this  pretension,  and  the  conclusion  was  a 
joint  Agreement  that  50°  40'  should  be  taken  as  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  Russia  on  the 
north-west  coast  instead  of  the  55th  degree  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  Paul  in  the 
Ukase  of  1799.  The  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  was  concluded  on  the  17th 
April,  1824,  and  that  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  ten  months  later,  on  the  16th  February, 
1825.  In  both  Treaties  Russia  acknowledged  54°  40'  as  the  dividing  Hue.  It  was  not  determined 
which  of  the  two  nations  owned  the  territory  from  54°  40'  down  to  the  49th  parallel,  and  it 
remained  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  until  its  final  adjustment  by  the 
"  Oregon  Treatv  "  negotiated  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Pakenham  under  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Polk  in  1846. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  steadily  maintained  that  in  neither  of  these 
Treaties  with  Russia  was  there  any  attempt  at  regulating  or  controlling  or  even  asserting  an 
interest  in  the'Russian  possessions  and  the  Behring's  Sea  which  lie  far  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
territory  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  contention.  This  conclusion  is  indisputably  proved  by  the 
Protocols  which  were  signed  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation.  At  the  fourth  Conference  of 
the  Plenipotentiaries  on  the  8th  March,  1824,  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Henry  Middleton 
submitted  to  the  Russian  Representative,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  following: — 

"  The  dominion  cannot  be  acquired  hut  by  a  real  occupation  and  possession,  and  an  intention 
('  animus ')  to  establish  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient." 

Now,  it  is  clear,  according  to  the  facts  established,  that  neither  Russia  nor  any  other  Power 
has  the  right  of  dominion  upon  the  Continent  of  America  between  the  50th  and  60th  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

Still  less  has  she  the  dominion  of  the  adjacent  maritime  territory,  or  of  the  sea  which  washes 
these  coasts,  a  c/ominion  which  is  only  accessory  to  the  territorial  dominion. 

Therefore,  s/je  has  not  the  right  of  exclusion  or  of  admission  on  these  coasts  nor  in  these  seas, 
which  are  free  seas. 

The  right  of  navigating  all  the  free  seas  belongs,  by  natural  law,  to  every  independent  nation, 
and  even  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  independence. 

The  United  States  have  exercised  navigation  in  the  seas  and  commerce  upon  the  coasts 
above  mentioned  from  the  time  of  their  independence;  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  this 
navigation  and  to  this  commerce,  and  they  can  only  be  deprived  of  it  by  their  own  act  or  a 
Convention. 

This  is  clear  proof  of  what  is  demonstrated  in  other  ways,  that  the  whole  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  relaten  to  the  north-west 
coast,  as  Mr.  Middleton  expresses  it,  between  the  "  50th  and  the  60th  degrees  of  north  latitude."  This 
statement  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Mr.  Adams'  paragraph  when  given  in  full.  "  The  United 
States,"  Mr.  Middleton  insists,  "  have  exercised  navigation  in  the  seas  and  commerce  upon  the 
coasts  above  mentioned  from  the  time  of  their  independence ;"  but  he  does  not  say  one  word  in 
regard  to  our  possessing  any  rights  of  navigation  or  commerce  in  the  iiehring's  Sea.  He  declares 
that  Russia  has  not  the  right  of  exclusion  or  admission  on  these  coasts  (between  the  50th  and  60th 
degrees  north  latitude)  nor  in  these  seas,  which  axe  free  seas,  evidently  emphasizing  "free"  to 
distinguish  those  seas  from  the  Behring's  Sea,  which  was  recognized  as  being  under  Russian 
restriction*. 

Mr.  Middleton  wisely  and  conclusively  maintained  that  if  Russia  had  no  claim  to  the  continent 
between  the  50th  and  60th  degrees  north  latitude,  "  still  less  could  she  have  the  dominion  of 
the  adjacent  maritime  territory,"  or,  to  make  it  more  specific,  "of  the  sea  which  washes  these 
coasts."  That  sea  was  the  (ireat  Ocean,  or  the  South  Sea,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  three  names 
being  equally  need  for  the  tame  tiling. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Middleton  plainly  shows  that  the  lines  of  latitude  were  used  simply  to 
indicate  the  "dominion"  on  the  coast  between  the  50th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
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The  important  declarations  of  Mr.  Middleton  which  interpret  and  enforce  the  contention  of 
the  United  States  ehould  be  regarded  as  indisputable  authority,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
but  a  paraphrase  of  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Adains  delivered  to  him  for  his  guidance  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  with  Count.  Nesselrode.  Beyond  all  doubt,  they  prove  that  Mr.  Adams' 
meaning  was  the  reverse  of  what  Lord  Salisbury  infers  it  to  be  in  the  paragraph  of  which  he 
quoted  only  a  part. 

The  four  principal  Articles  of  the  Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Middleton  are  as  follows : — 

"  Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  shall  be 
neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to 
the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already  have  been  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined  by  the  following 
Articles. 

"  Article  II.  With  a  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  exercised 
upon  the  Great  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  from  becoming 
the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort 
to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  establishment  without  the  permission  of  the  Governor  or 
Commander ;  and  that,  reciprocally,  the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort  without  permission  to 
any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon  the  north-west  coast. 

"Article  III.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude  ; 
and  that  in  the  same  manner  there  shall  be  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the 
authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

"  Article  IV.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  ships  of  both  Powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citizens 
or  subjects  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior 
seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country." 

The  1st  Article,  by  carefully  mentioning  the  Great  Ocean,  and  describing  it  as  the  ocean 
"commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,"  evidently  meant  to  distinguish  it  from  some 
other  body  of  water  with  which  the  negotiators  did  not  wish  to  confuse  it.  Mr.  Adams  used  the 
term  "  South  Sea  "  in  the  despatch  quoted  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  used  it  with  the  same  discrimi- 
nating knowledge  that  pervades  his  whole  argument  on  this  question.  If  no  other  body  of  water 
existed  within  the  possible  scope  of  the  Treaty,  such  particularity  of  description  would  have  had 
no  logical  meaning.  But  there  was  another  body  of  water  already  known  as  the  Behring's  Sea. 
That  name  was  first  given  to  it  in  1817,  according  to  English  authority,  seven  years  before  the 
American  Treaty  and  eight  years  before  the  British  Treaty  with  Russia ;  but  it  had  been  known  as 
a  tea,  separate  from  the  ocean,  under  the  names  of  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  the  Sea  of  Otters,  or 
the  Aleutian  Sea,  at  different  periods  before  the  Emperor  Paul  issued  his  Ukase  of  1799. 

The  I  fnd  Article  plainly  shows  that  the  Treaty  is  limited  to  the  Great  Ocean,  as  separate  from 
Behring's  Sea,  because  the  limitation  of  the  "  north-west  coast "  between  the  50th  and  (iOth  degrees 
could  apply  to  no  other.  That  coast,  as  defined  both  by  American  and  British  negotiators  at  that 
time,  did  not  border  on  the  Behring's  Sea. 

The  Illrd  Article  shows  the  compromise  as  to  territorial  sovereignty  on  the  north-west  coast. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  both  claimed  that  Russia's  just  boundary  on  the  coast 
terminated  at  the  COth  degree  north  latitude,  the  southern  border  of  the  Aleutian  Peninsula. 
Russia  claimed  to  the  51st  parallel.  They  made  a  compromise  by  a  nearly  equal  division.  An 
exactly  equal  division  would  have  given  Russia  54°  30';  but  10  miles  farther  north,  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  presented  a  better  geographical  point  for  division,  and  Russia  accepted  a  little  less 
than  half  the  coast  of  which  she  had  claimed  all,  and  54°  40'  was  thus  established  as  the  dividing 
point. 

The  IVth  Article  of  the  Treaty  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  claims  of  Russia  to  a  share  of  the 
north-west  coast  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
instruction  to  Mr.  Middleton  so  often  referred  to,  says  : — 

"  By  the  Illrd  Article  of  the  Convention  bit  ween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  the 
20th  October,  1818,  it  was  agreed  that  any  country  that  might  be  claimed  by  either  Party  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  should,  together  with  its 
harbours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open,  for 
the  term  often  years  from  that  date,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  Powers, 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of  eitln  r  Party  or  of  any  other  State. 

"  You  are  authorized  to  propose  an  Article  of  the  same  purport  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  signature  of  a  joint  Convention  between  the  United  States,  (neat  Britain,  and  Russia." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  IVtli  Article  relat*  B  .solely  to  the  "  north-west  coast  of  America," 
so  well  understood  as  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  the  50th  and  the  60th  degrees 
north  latitude,  and,  therefore,  does  not  in  the  remotest  degree  touch  the  Behring's  Sea  or  the 
land  bordering  upon  it. 

The  several  Articles  in  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  16th  Februay,  1825, 
that  could  have  any  bearing  on  the  pending  contention,  are  as  follows: — 

Articles  1  and  II.  (Substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.) 

"Article  III.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  upon  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall  be 
drawn  in  the  manner  following : — 
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"Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  which 
point  lines  in  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and  the  133rd  degree 
of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich)  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north,  along  the 
channel  called  Portland  Channel  as  far  as  the  poiut  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  56th 
degree  of  north  latitude ;  from  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian) ;  and.  finally,  from  the  said  poiut  of 
intersection  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  shall  form  the  hmit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  Continent  of 
America  to  the  north-west." 

Article  V.  (Substantially  the  same  as  Article  111  of  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.) 

•'  Article  VI.  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  for 
ever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely,  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  which,  in  their  course  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross  the  line  of  demarcation  upon 
the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III  of  the  present  Convention. 

"  Article  VII.  It  is  also  understood  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  signature  of  the 
present  Convention,  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects, 
shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas,  the 
gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  of 
trading  with  the  natives." 

After  the  analysis  of  the  Articles  in  the  American  Treaty  there  is  little  in  the  English  Treaty 
that  requires  explanation.  The  two  Treaties  were  drafted  under  circumstances  and  fitted  to 
conditions  quite  similar.  There  were  some  differences  because  ot  Great  Britain's  ownership  of 
British  America.  But  these  veiy  differences  corroborate  the  position  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  most  plainly  seen  in  Article  VI.  By  that  Article  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  were 
guaranteed  the  right  of  navigating  freely  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  crossing 
the  line  of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  IIL  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
described  in  Article  III  as  following  "  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast, 
as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Hist  degree  of  west  longitude."  Article  IV,  qualifying 
Article  III,  specifies  that  "  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  at  a  distance  of  more  than  10  marine  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  possessiors  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong 
to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast, 
and  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  therefrom." 

By  both  these  Articles  the  line  of  demarcation  ceases  to  have  any  parallel  relation  to  the 
coast  when  it  reaches  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude.  From 
that  point  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude,  as  far  as  it  extends  continuously  on  land  north- 
ward, is  taken  as  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two  Powers.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  British  subjects  were  guaranteed  the  right  of  navigating  only  such  rivers  as  crossed  the  line 
of  demarcation  while  it  followed  the  line  of  coast.  They  were  limited,  therefore,  to  the  rivers  that 
emptied  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  54°  40'  and  60°  north  latitude,  the  latter  being  the  point 
on  the  coast  opposite  the  point  where  the  line  of  demarcation  diverges,  Mount  St.  Elias. 

By  this  Agreement  Great  Britain  was  excluded  from  all  rivers  emptying  into  the  Behring's 
Sea,  including  the  Great  Yukon  and  its  affluent  the  Porcupine,  which  rise,  and  for  a  long  distance 
llow,  in  British  America.  So  complete  was  the  exclusion  from  Behring's  Sea  that  Great  Britain 
surrendered  in  this  case  a  doctrine  which  she  had  aided  in  impressing  upon  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  for  European  rivers.  She  did  not  demand  access  to  the  6ea  from  a  river  whose  source 
was  in  her  territory.  She  consented,  by  signing  the  Treaty  of  1825,  to  such  total  exclusion  from 
the  Behring's  Sea  as  to  forego  following  her  own  river  to  its  mouth  in  that  sea. 

It  ehows  a  curious  association  of  political  events  that  in  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1871  the 
United  State.s  conceded  to  Great  Britain  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Yukon  and  its  branch  the 
Porcupine  to  the  Bebrintr/e  Sea  in  exchange  for  certain  privileges  conceded  to  the  United  States 
on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  request  of  Great  Britain  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Yukon 
and  the  Porcupine  is  a  suggestive  confession  that  it  was  withheld  from  her  by  Russia  in  the 
Treaty  of  1825,  withhela  because  the  rivers  flowed  to  the  Behring's  Sea. 

The  VHth  Article  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  IVth  Article  in  the  Treaty  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  is  limited 
to  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III,  identically  the  same  line  of  coast  which  they  were  at 
liberty  to  pass  through  to  reach  British  America  or  to  reach  the  coast  from  British  America. 
They  are  excluded  from  going  north  of  the  prescribed  point  on  the  coast  near  Mount  St.  Elias, 
and  are  therefore  kept  out  of  Behring's  Sea. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  negotiators  of  this  Treaty  in  defining  the  boundary  between  the 
Russian  and  British  possessions  cease  to  observe  particularity  exactly  at  the  point  on  the  coast 
where  it  is  intersected  by  the  60th  parallel.  From  that  point  the  boundary  is  designated  by  the 
almost  indefinite  prolongation  northward  of  the  141st  degree  of  longitude  west.  It  is  plain, 
therefore, thai  this  Treaty,  like  the  Kusso-American  Treaty,  limited  the  "north-west  coast"  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  between  the  50th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  as  fully  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Hiddleton  in  the  Protocols  preceding  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
The  negotiators  never  touched  one  foot  of  the  boundary  of  the  Behring's  Sea,  whether  on  con- 
tinent or  island,  and  never  even  made  a  reference  to  it.  Its  nearest  point  in  Bristol  Bay  was 
1,000  mile-;  distant  from  the  field  of  negotiation  between  the  Powers. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  entire  negotiation  of  the  three  Powers  proceeded  with 
full  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  Ukase  of  1821.  While  all  questions  touching  the  respec- 
tive right  of  the  Powers  on  the  north-west  coast  between  the  50th  and  (iOth  parallels  were  dis- 
cussed and  pressed  by  one  side  or  the  other,  and  finally  agreed  upon,  the  terms  of  the  Ukase  of 
1821,  in  which  the  Emperor  set  forth  so  clearly  the  rights  claimed  and  exercised  by  Russia  in  the 
Behring's  Sea,  were  untouched  and  unquestioned.  These  rights  were  therefore  admitted  by  all 
the  Powers  negotiating  as  within  the  exercise  of  Russia's  lawful  authority  then,  and  they 
were  left  inviolate  by  England  during  all  the  subsequent  continuance  oi  Russia's  dominion  over 
Alaska. 

These  Treaties  were  therefore  a  practical  renunciation,  both  on  the  part  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  of  any  rights  in  the  waters  of  Behring's  Sea  during  the  period  of  Russia's 
soveriegnty.  They  left  the  Behring's  Sea,  and  all  its  coasts  and  islands,  precisely  as  the  Ukase  ot 
Alexander  in  1821  left  them — that  is,  with  the  prohibition  against  any  vessel  approaching  nearer 
to  the  coast  than  100  Italian  miles  under  danger  of  confiscation.  The  original  Ukase  of  Alexander 
of  1821  claimed  as  far  south  as  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  the  inhibition  of  100  miles 
from  the  coast  applying  to  the  whole. 

The  result  of  the  protest  of  Mr.  Adams,  followed  by  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  was 
to  force  Russia  back  to  54°  40'  as  her  southern  boundary.  But  there  was  no  renunciation  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  Russia  as  to  the  Behring's  Sea,  to  which  the  Ukase  especially  and  primarily 
applied.  As  a  piece  of  legislation  this  Ukase  was  as  authoritative  in  the  dominions  of  Russia  as 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  in  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  any  Act  of  Congress  in  the  territory 
of  the  united  States. 

Except  as  voluntarily  modified  by  Russia  in  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  17th  April, 
1824,  and  in  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Kith  February,  1825,  the  Ukase  of  1821  stood  as  the 
law  controlling  the  Russian  possessions  in  America  until  the  close  of  Russia's  ownership  by 
transfer  to  this  Government.  Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  recognized  it,  respected 
it,  obeyed  it.  It  did  not,  as  so  many  suppose,  declare  the  Behring's  Sea  to  be  mare  clausum.  It  did 
declare  that  the  waters,  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  shores,  were  reserved  for  the  subjects 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  course,  many  hundred  miles  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  were 
thus  intentionally  left  by  Russia  for  the  whale  fishery,  and  for  fishing  open  and  free  to  the  world. 
of  which  other  nations  took  large  advantage.  Perhaps,  in  pursuing  this  advantage,  foreigners 
did  not  always  keep  100  miles  from  the  shore  ;  but  the  theory  of  right  on  which  they  conducted 
their  business  unmolested  was  that  they  observed  the  conditions  of  the  Ukase. 

But  the  100-mile  restriction  performed  the  function  for  which  it  was  specially  designed  in 
preventing  foreign  nations  from  molesting,  disturbing,  or  by  any  possibility  sharing  in  the  fur 
trade.  The  fur  trade  formed  the  principal,  almost  the  sole,  employment  of  the  Russian  American 
Company.  It  formed  its  employment,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  soon  became  known  only 
as  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company,  and  quite  suggestively  that  name  is  given  to  the  Com- 
pany by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  despatch  to  which  I  am  replying.  While,  therefore,  there  may 
have  been  a  large  amount  of  lawful  whaling  and  fishing  in  the  Behring's  Sea,  the  taking  of  furs 
by  foreigners  was  always  and  under  all  circumstances  illicit. 

Eighteen  years  after  the  Treaty  of  1825  (in  1843)  Great  Britain  made  a  Commercial  Treaty  with 
Russia  based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  advantages,  but  the  rights  of  the  Russian  American 
Company,  which  under  both  Ukases  included  the  sovereignty  over  the  sea  to  the  extent  of  100 
miles  from  the  shores,  were  reserved  by  special  clause  in  a  separate  and  special  Article  signed 
after  the  principal  Articles  of  the  Treaty  had  been  concluded  and  signed.  Although  British 
rights  were  enlarged  with  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  her  relations  with  the 
Russian  possessions  and  with  the  Behring's  Sea  remained  at  precisely  the  same  point  where  the 
Treaty  of  1825  had  placed  them. 

Again,  in  1895,  Great  Britain  still  further  enlarged  her  commercial  relations  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  again  the  "  possessions "  and  the  Behring's  Sea  were  held  firmly 
in  their  relations  to  the  Russian  American  Company  as  they  had  been  held  in  the  Treaty 
of  1843. 

It  is  especially  notable  that,  both  in  the  Treaty  of  1843  and  the  Treaty  of  1859,  it  is  declared 
that  "in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  the  Convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh,  1 6th  February,  1825,  shall  continue  in  force." 
The  same  distinction  and  the  same  restrictions  which  Mr.  Adams  made  in  regard  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  were  still  observed,  and  Great  Britain's  access  from  or  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent was  still  limited  to  that  part  of  the  coast  between  54°  40'  and  a  point  near  Mount  St.  Elias. 
The  language  of  the  three  Russo-British  Treaties  of  1825,  1843,  and  1859  corresponds  witli  that 
employed  in  Mr.  Adams'  despatch  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  which  reference  has  so  frequently  been 
made.  This  shows  that  the  true  meaning  of  Mr.  Adams'  paragraph  is  the  key,  and  indeed  the 
only  key,  by  which  the  Treaties  can  be  correctly  interpreted,  and  by  which  expressions  apparently 
contradictory  or  unintelligible  can  be  readily  harmonized. 

Immediately  following  the  partial  quotation  of  Mr.  Adams'  despacth,  Lord  Salisbury  quotes 
the  case  of  the  United  States'  brig  "Loriot"  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  question  relating  to 
the  Behring's  Sea.  The  case  happened  on  the  15th  September,  1886,  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  despatch  to  the  United  States'  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  declared  the  course  of 
the  Russians  in  arresting  the  vessel  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ;  he  claimed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  the  right  immeinorially,  as  well  as 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.  to  fish  in  those  waters. 

Lord  Salisbury's  understanding  of  the  case  differs  entirely  from  that  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  "Loriot"  was  not  arrested  in  the  Behring's  Sea  at  all,  nor  was 
she  engaged  in  taking  furs.     She  was  arrested,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his  despatch  says,  in  latitude 
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54°  55',  more  than  60  miles  sotith  of  Sitka,  on  the  "  north-west  coast,"  to  which,  and  to  which 
only,  the  Treaty  of  1824  referred.  Russia  upheld  its  action  on  the  ground  that  the  ten-year  term 
provided  in  the  IVth  Article  of  the  Treaty  had  closed  two  years  before.  The  case  was  made 
the  basis  of  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  United  States'  Government  for  a  renewal  of 
that  Article.  This  application  was  pressed  for  several  years,  but  finally  and  absolutely  refused  by 
the  Russian  Government.  Under  the  claim  of  Russia  that  the  term  of  ten  years  had  expired,  the 
United  States  failed  to  secure  any  redress  in  the  "  Loriot "  case.  With  all  due  respect  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  judgment,  the  case  of  the  "  Loriot "  sustains  the  entire  correctness  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  this  contention. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  whatever  duty  Great  Britain  owed  to  Alaska  as  a  Russian 
province,  whatever  she  agreed  to  do,  or  to  refrain  trom  doing,  touching  Alaska  and  the  Behring's 
Sea,  was  not  changed  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  explicitly  declared  in  the  Vlth  Article  of  the  Treaty  by  which  the  territory  was  ceded,  by 
Russia,  that  "the  cession  hereby  made  conveys  all  the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  now 
belonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory  or  dominions,  and  appurtenances  thereto."  Neither  by  the 
Treaty  with  Russia  of  1825,  nor  by  its  renewal  in  1843,  nor  by  its  second  renewal  in  1859,  did  Great 
Britain  gain  any  right  to  take  seals  in  Behring's  Sea.  In  fact,  those  Treaties  were  a  prohibition 
upon  her  which  »he  steadily  respected  so  long  as  Alaska  was  a  Russian  province.  It  is  for  Great 
Britain  now  to  show  by  what  law  she  gained  rights  in  that  sea  after  the  transfer  of  its  sovereignty 
to  the  United  States. 

During  all  the  time  elapsing  between  the  Treaty  of  1825  and  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  Great  Britain  never  affirmed  the  right  of  her  subjects  to  capture  fur-seal 
in  the  Behring's  Sea ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  subjects  did  not  during  that  long  period 
attempt  to  catch  seals  in  the  Behring's  Sea.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  replying  to  my  assertion  that 
these  lawless  intrusions  upon  the  fur-seal  fisheries  began  in  1886,  declares  that  they  had  occurred 
before.  He  points  out  one  attempt  in  1870,  in  which  forty-seven  skins  were  found  on  board  an 
intruding  vessel  ;  in  1872  there  was  a  rumour  that  expeditions  were  about  to  fit  out  in  Australia 
and  Victoria  for  the  purpose  of  taking  seal  in  the  Behring's  Sea  ;  in  1874  some  reports  were  heard 
that  vessels  had  entered  the  sea  for  that  purpose ;  one  case  was  reported  in  1875,  two  cases  in 
1884,  two  also  in  1885. 

These  cases,  I  may  say,  without  intending  disrespect  to  his  Lordship,  prove  the  truth  of  the 
statement  which  he  endeavours  to  controvert ;  because  they  form  just  a  sufficient  number  of 
exceptions  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  destructive  intrusion  began  in  1886.  But  I  refer  to  them 
BOW  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his  Lordship  does  not  attempt  to  cite  the  intrusion  of  a  single 
British  sealer  into  the  Behring's  Sea  until  after  Alaska  had  been  transferred  to  the  United.  States. 
I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  repeating  the  questions  I  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  22nd  of  last  January,  and  which  still  remain  unanswered,  viz.  :— 

••  Whence  did  the  ships  of  Canada  derive  the  right  to  do  in  1886  that  which  they  had  refrained 
from  doing  for  nearly  ninety  years  ? 

"  Upon  what  grounds  did  Her  Majesty's  Government  defend  in  the  year  1886  a  course 
of  conduct  in  the  Behring's  Sea  which  had  been  carefully  avoided  ever  since  the  discovery 
of  that  sea  ? 

"By  what  reasoning  did  Her  Majesty's  Government  conclude  that  an  act  may  be  committed 
with  impunity  against  the  rights  of  the  United  States  which  had  never  been  attempted  against 
the  same  rights  when  held  by  the  Russian  Empire  ?" 

T  XlflVG     &.G 

(Signed)  JAMES  G,  BLAINE. 


No.  382. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  J.  Pauncefote. 

Sir,  Foreign  Office,  August  2,  1890. 

I   HAVE  received  and  laid  before  the  Queen  your  despatch  of  the   1st  ultimo,  forwarding  a  „„  512-20. 
copy  of  a  note  from  Mr.  Blaine,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  United  States  have  derived  from 
Russia  rights  of  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  Behring's  Sea  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the 
coasts  transferred  to  them  under  the  Treaty  of  the  30th  March,  1867. 

In  replying  to  the  arguments  to  the  contrary  effect  contained  in  my  despatch  of  the  22nd 
May,  Mr.  Blaine  draws  attention  to  certain  expressions  which  I  had  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  in  quoting  from  Mr.  Adams  despatch  of  the  22nd  July,  1823.  He  contends  that  these 
words  give  a  different  meaning  to  the  despatch,  and  that  the  latter  does  not  refute,  but  actually 
supports,  the  present  claim  of  the  United  States.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should 
refer  in  greater  detail  to  the  correspondence,  an  examination  of  which  will  show  that  the  passage 
in  question  cannot  have  the  signification  which  Mr.  Blaine  seeks  to  give  to  it,  that  the  words 
omitted  by  me  do  not  in  reality  affect  the  point  at  issue,  and  that  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
attitude,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  towards  the  claim  put  forward  by  Russia 
in  1822  cannoi  be  reconciled  with  the  tenour  of  the  despatches. 

It,  appears  from  the  published  papers  that  in  1799  the  Emperor  Paul  I  granted  by  Charter  to 
the  Russian  American  Company  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting,  trade,  industries,  and  discoveries 
of  new  land  on   the  north-west  coast  of  America    from    Behring's  Strait  to  the  55th  degree  ot 
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north  latitude,  with  permission  to  the  Company  to  extend  their  discoveries  to  the  south  and  to 
form  establishments  there,  provided  they  did  not  encroach  upon  the  territory  occupied  by  other 
Powers. 

The  southern  limit  thus  provisionally  assigned  to  the  Company  corresponds,  within  20  or  30 
miles,  with  that  which  was  eventually  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  between  the  British  and 
Russian  possessions.  It  comprises  not  only  the  whole  American  coast  of  Behring's  Sea,  but  a  long 
reach  of  coast-line  to  the  south  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

The  Charter,  which  was  issued  at  a  time  of  great  European  excitement,  attracted  apparently 
little  attention  at  the  moment,  and  gave  rise  to  no  remonstrance.  It  made  no  claim  to  excli 
jurisdiction  over  the  sea,  nor  do  any  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  under  it  to  restrict  the 
commerce,  navigation,  or  fishery  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations.  But  in  September,  1821, 
the  Russian  Government  issued  a  fresh  Ukase,  of  which  the  provisions  material  to  the  present 
discussion  were  as  follows : — 

"Section  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishing,  and  of  all  other  industry,  on  all 
islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from 
Behring's  Strait  to  the  51st  degree  of  northern  latitude ;  also  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Knrile  Islands  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  south  cape  of  the 
Island  of  Urup,  viz..  to  45°  .50'  northern  latitude,  are  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

"  Section  2.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approach  them  within  less  than  100  Italian 
miles.     The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation,  along  with  the  whole  cargo." 

By  this  Ukase  the  exclusive  dominion  claimed  by  Russia  on  the  American  Continent  was 
pushed  some  250  miles  to  the  south  as  far  as  Vancouver  Island,  and  notice  was  for  the  first  time 
given  of  a  claim  to  maritime  jurisdiction,  which  was  regarded  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States  as  extravagant,  or,  to  use  Lord  Stowell's  description  of  it,  "  very  unmeasured  and  insup- 
portable." 

Upon  receiving  communication  of  the  Ukase,  the  British  and  United  States'  Governments  at 
once  objected  both  to  the  extension  of  the  territorial  claim  and  to  the  assertion  of  maritime 
jurisdiction.  For  the  present  I  will  refer  only  to  the  protest  of  the  United  States'  Government. 
This  was  made  in  a  note  from  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Russian 
Representative,  dated  the  25th  February,  1822,  which  contains  the  following  statement: — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inform  you  that  he  has  seen  with 
surprise  in  this  Edict  the  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  on  the  part  of  Russia  extending  to  the 
51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  this  continent,  and  a  regulation  interdicting  to  all  commercial 
vessels  other  than  Russian,  upon  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  approach  upon  the 
high  seas  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  shores  to  which  that  claim  is  made  to  apply.  The 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  His  Imperial  Majesty  have  always  been  of  the  most  friendly 
character,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  Government  to  preserve  them  in  that  state.  It 
was  expected,  before  any  act  which  should  define  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  Russia  on  this  continent,  that  the  same  would  have  been  arranged  by  Treaty 
between  the  parties.  To  exclude  the  vessels  of  our  citizens  from  the  shore,  beyond  the  ordinary 
distance  to  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends,  has  excited  still  greater  surprise. 

"This  Ordinance  affects  so  deeply  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  citizens  that  I 
am  instructed  to  inquire  whether  you  are  authorized  to  give  explanations  of  the  grounds  of  right, 
upon  principles  generally  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  which  can  warrant  the 
claims  and  regulations  contained  in  it." 

The  Russian  Representative  replied  at  length,  defending  the  territorial  claim  on  grounds  of 
discovery,  first  occupation,  and  undisturbed  possession,  and  explaining  the  motive  "  which 
determined  the  Imperial  Government  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  the  north-west 
coasts  of  America  belonging  to  Russia,  within  the  distance  of  at  least  100  Italian  miles.  This 
measure,"  he  said,  "  however  severe  it  may  at  first  view  appear,  is  after  all  but  a  measure  of  preven- 
tion." He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  an  illicit  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  natives  agaiust  which  the  Russian  Government  had  frequently  remonstrated  ; 
and  further  on  he  observed  : — 

"  I  ought,  in  the  last  place,  to  request  you  to  consider,  Sir,  that  the  Russian  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  extend,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the 
51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Asia  and  the  islands  adjacent,  from  the 
same  strait  to  the  45th  degree,  the  extent  of  sea  of  which  these  possessions  form  the  limits  com- 
prehends all  the  conditions  whicli  are  ordinarily  attached  to  shut  seas  ('  mers  fermees '),  and  the 
Russian  Government  might,  consequently,  judge  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this  sea  the 
right  of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that  of  entirely  interdict  nig  the  entrance  of  foreigners.  But 
it  preferred  only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  without  taking  any  advantage  of  localities." 

To  this  Mr.  Adams  replied  (30th  March,  1822),  pointing  out  that  the  only  ground  given  for 
the  extension  of  the  Russian  territorial  claim  was  the  establishment  of  a  settlement,  not  upon  the 
continent,  but  upon  a  small  island,  actually  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  Russian-American 
Company  hi  1799,  and  he  went  on  to  say: — 

"This  pretension  is  to  be  considered  hot  only  with  reference  to  the  question  of  territorial  right, 
but  also  to  that  prohibition  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  including  those  of  the  United  States,  to 
approach  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  coasts.  From  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  vessels  have  freely  navigated  those  seas,  and  the  right  to 
navigate  them  is  a  part  of  that  independence. 

••  \\  ith  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Russian  Government  might  have  justified  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  close  sea,  because  it  claims  territory  both  on 
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its  American  and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this 
sea,  in  latitude  51°  north,  is  not  less  than  90  degrees  of  longitude,  or  4,000  miles." 

The  Russian  Representative  replied  to  this  note,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  territorial 
rights  of  Russia  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Concession  granted  to  the  Russian-American  Company  in  1799,  and  arguing  that  the  great 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  51st  degree  of  latitude  did  not  invalidate  the  right  which 
Russia  might  have  to  consider  that  part  of  the  ocean  as  closed.  But  he  added  that  further 
discussion  of  this  point  was  unnecessary,  as  the  Imperial  Government  had  not  thought  fit  to  take 
advantage  of  that  right. 

The  correspondence  tnen  dropped  for  a  time,  to  be  resumed  in  the  following  spring.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  above  that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Russian-American  Company  in 
]  799,  whatever  effect  they  may  have  had  as  regards  other  Russian  subjects,  did  not  operate  to 
exclude  American  vessels  from  any  part  of  the  coast,  and  that  the  attempt  to  exclude  them  in 
\X2\  was  at  once  resisted.  Further,  that  the  Russian  Government  had  no  idea  of  any 
distinction  between  Behring's  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  latter  they  considered  as  reaching 
southward  from  Behring's  Straits.  Nor  throughout  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  correspondence 
is  there  any  reference  whatever  on  either  side  to  any  distinctive  name  lor  Behring's  Sea,  or 
any  intimation  that  it  could  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

1  now  come  to  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Middleton  of  the  22ud  July,  1823,  to  which 
reference  has  before  been  made,  and  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  somewhat  at  length. 
After  authorizing  Mr.  Middleton  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  with  the  Russian  Ministers  concerning 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  from  the  Ukase  of  the  4th  (16th)  September,  1821,  Mr.  Adams 
continues : — 

"  From  the  tenour  of  the  Ukase,  the  pretensions  of  the  Imperial  Government  extend  to  an 
exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the 
latitude  of  51°  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American  Continent ;  and  they  assume  the  right 
of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all  other  nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from 
the  whole  of  that  coast. 

"The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims.  Their  right  of  navigation  and  of 
fishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise  from  the  earliest  times,  after  the  peace  of 
1783.  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions 
and  exclusions  of  the  territorial  jurisdictions,  which,  so  far  as  Russian  rights  are  concerned,  are 
confined  to  certain  islands  north  of  the  55th  degree  of  latitude,  and  have  no  existence  on  the 
continent  of  America." 

Mr.  Blaine  has  argued  at  great  length  to  show  that  when  Mr.  Adams  used  these  clear  and 
forcible  expressions  he  did  not  mean  what  he  seemed  to  say ;  that  when  he  stated  that  the  United 
States  "could  admit  no  part  of  these  claims,"  he  meant  that  they  admitted  all  that  part  of  them 
which  related  to  the  coast  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  that  when  he  spoke  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  he  meant  to  except  Behring's  Sea :  and  that  when  he  contended  that  the  ordinary 
exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the  territorial  jurisdictions  had  no  existence,  so  far  as  Russian  rights 
were  concerned,  on  the  continent  of  America,  he  used  the  latter  term  not  in  a  geographical  but 
in  a  ''  territorial "  sense,  and  tacitly  excepted,  by  a  very  singular  petitio  principii,  the  Russian 
possessions.  In  order  to  cany  out  this  theory,  it  is  necessary  for  him  also  to  assume  that  the 
negotiators  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  made  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  "  north-west 
Bt  of  America,"  with  a  variety  of  signification  which  he  admits  to  be  "confusing,  and,  at  certain 
points,  apparently  contradictory  and  irreconcilable." 

The  reputation  of  the  American  statesmen  and  diplomatists  of  that  day  for  caution  and 
precision  affords  of  itself  strong  argument  against  such  a  view,  and,  even  if  this  had  been 
otherwise,  so  forced  a  construction  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  confirm  it.  But  a 
glance  at  the  rest  of  the  despatch  and  at  the  other  papers  will  show  that  the  more  simple 
interpretation  of  the  words  is  the  correct  one.     For  Mr.  Adams  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'•  The  correspondence  between  M.  Poletica  and  this  Department  contained  no  discussion  of 
tin  principles  or  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  attempted  the  justification  of  the  Imperial  Ukase. 
This  was  purposely  avoided  on  our  part,  under  the  expectation  that  the  Imperial  Government 
could  not  fail,  upon  a  review  of  the  measure,  to  revoke  it  altogether.  It  did,  however,  excite 
much  public  animadversion  in  this  country,  as  the  Ukase  itself  had  already  done  in  England.  I 
inclose  herewith  the  '  North  American  Review '  for  October,  1822,  No.  37,  which  contains  an  article 
(p.  370)  written  by  a  person  fully  master  of  the  subject :  and  for  the  view  of  it  taken  in  England 
I  refer  you  to  the  fifty-second  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  the  article  upon  Lieutenant 
Kotzebue'a  voyages.  From  the  article  in  the  'North  American  Review  '  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rights  of  discovery,  of  occupancy,  and  of  uncontested  possession,  alleged  by  M.  Poletica,  are  all 
without  foundation  in  fact " 

On  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  article,  it  will  be  found  that  the  writer  states  that  "  a 
trade  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  waters  that  wash  its 
shores  have  been  enjoyed  as  a  common  right  by  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  several 
European  Powers,  without  interruption,  for  nearly  forty  years.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
believe,  or  admit,  that  all  this  has  been  on  sufferance  mei-ely.  and  that  the  rights  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  that  region  have  been  vested  in  Russia  alone."  Further  on  he  puts  the  question  in 
the  following  manner  (the  italics  are  his  own)  :  "  It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  whether  Russia  has  any 
tlementa  that  give  her  territorial  claims  on  the  Continent  of  America.  This  we  do  not  deny — 
but  it  is  whether  the  lorn/Ion  of  those  settlements  and  the  discoveries  of  her  navigators  are  such  as  they 
ore  represented  to  be  ;  whether  /hey  entitle  her  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  t/ie  whole  territory  north  of 
51°,  and  to  sovereignty  over  the  I'acific  Ocean  beyond  that  parallel." 
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These  passages  sufficiently  illustrate  Mr.  Adams'  meaning,  if  any  evidence  be  required  that 
he  used  plain  language  in  its  ordinary  sense.  Clearly  he  meant  to  deny  that  the  Russian  settle- 
ments or  discoveries  gave  Russia  any  claim  as  of  right  to  exclude  the  navigation  or  fishery 
of  other  nations  from  any  part  of  the  seas  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  that  her  rights  in  this 
respect  were  limited  to  the  territorial  waters  of  certain  islands  of  which  she  was  in  permanent  and 
complete  occupation. 

Having  distinctly  laid  down  this  proposition  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  case,  Mr.  Adams 
went  on  to  state  what  the  United  States  were  ready  to  agree  to  as  a  matter  of  Conventional 
arrangement.     He  said  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  territorial  claim,  separate  from  the  right  of  traffic  with  the  natives  and 
from  any  system  of  colonial  exclusions,  we  are  willing  to  agree  to  the  boundary-line  within  which 
the  Emperor  Paul  had  granted  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Russian-American  Company,  that  is  to 
say,  latitude  55°. 

"  If  the  Russian  Government  apprehend  serious  inconvenience  from  the  illicit  traffic  of 
foreigners  with  their  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast,  it  may  be  effectually  guarded  against 
by  stipulations  similar  to  those  a  draft  of  which  is  herewith  subjoined,  and  to  which  you  are 
authorized  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  agree.  .  .  ." 

The  draft  Convention  was  as  follows : — 

"  Draft  of  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

"  Article  I.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  Contracting  Parties,  it  is  agreed  that  their  respec- 
tive citizens  and  subjects  shall  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in  navigating  or  in  carrying  on 
their  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas, 
in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  the  natives  of 
the  country,  subject,  nevertheless  to  the  restrictions  and  provisions  specified  in  the  two  following 
Articles. 

"  Art.  II.  To  the  end  that  the  navigation  and  fishery  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  Con- 
tracting parties,  respectively,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  the  South  Seas  may  not  be  made  a 
Sretext  for  illicit  trade  with  their  respective  settlements,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  actually  occupied  by  Russian  settlements, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Commander  thereof,  and  that  Russian  subjects  shall,  in 
like  manner,  be  interdicted  from  landing,  without  permission,  at  any  Settlement  of  the  United 
States  on  the  said  north-west  coast. 

"Art.  III.  It  is  agreed  that  no  Settlement  shall  be  made  hereafter  on  the  north-west 
coast  ot  America  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  under  their  authority,  north,  nor  by 
Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  55th  degree  of  north 
latitude." 

In  an  explanatory  despatch  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  Minister  in  London,  same  date, 
Mr.  Adams  says  : — 

"  The  right  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the  natives  throughout  the  north-west  coast  they  (the 
United  States)  cannot  renounce.  With  the  Russian  settlements  at  Kodiak,  or  at  New  Archangel, 
they  may  fairly  claim  the  advantage  of  a  free  trade,  having  so  long  enjoyed  it  unmolested, 
and  because  it  has  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  as  advantageous  at  least  to  those  settle- 
ments as  to  them.  But  they  will  not  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  prohibit  the  traffic  M 
strictly  coufined  to  the  Russian  settlement  itself,  and  not  extending  to  the  original  natives  of  the 
coast.  .  .  ." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  term  "  north-west  coast  of  America,"  used  here  and  else- 
where, can  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  applying  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America  generally, 
or  how  it  can  be  seriously  contended  that  it  was  meant  to  denote  only  the  more  westerly  portion, 
excluding  the  more  north-westerly  part,  because  by  becoming  a  Russian  possession,  this  latter  had 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  American  Continent. 

Mr.  Blaine  states  that  when  Mr.  Middleton  declared  that  Russia  had  no  right  of  exclusion  on 
the  coasts  of  America  between  the  50th  and  60th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  nor  in  the  seas  which 
washed  those-  coasts,  he  intended  to  make  a  distinction  between  Behring's  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  But  upon  reference  to  a  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude  strikes 
straight  across  Behring's  Sea,  leaving  by  far  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  it  to  the 
south;  so  that  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  by  no  conceivable  construction  of  his  words 
can  Mr.  Middleton  be  supposed  to  have  excepted  that  sea  from  those  which  he  declared  to 
be  free. 

With  regard  to  the  construction  which  Mr.  Blaine  puts  upon  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  of  the  17th  April,  1&24,  1  will  only  say  that  it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  an 
entirely  novel  one,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  various  publicists  who 
have  given  an  account  of  the  controversy  in  Treaties  on  International  Law,  and  that  it  is  contrary, 
as  I  shall  show,  to  that  which  the  British  negotiators  placed  on  the  Treaty  when  they  adopted 
the  1st  and  llnd  Articles  for  insertion  in  the  British  Treaty  of  the  28th  February,  1825.  I  must 
further  dissent  from  his  interpretation  of  Article  VII  of  the  latter  Treaty.  That' Article  gives  to 
the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers  "  liberty  to  frequent  all  the  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens  and  creeks  on 
the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  111,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  of  trailing  with  the  natives." 
The  expression  "  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III "  can  only  refer  to  the  first  words  of  the 
Article : — 
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"The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  upon 
the  coast  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west  shall  be  drawn,"  &c. 

That  is  to  say,  it  included  all  the  possessions  of  the  two  Powers  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  For  there  would  have  been  no  sense  whatever  in  stipulating  that  Russian  vessels 
should  have  freedom  of  access  to  the  small  portion  of  coast  which,  by  a  later  part  of  the  Article, 
is  to  belong  to  Russia.  And  as  bearing  on  this  point  it  will  be  noticed  that  Article  VI,  which  has 
a  more  restricted  bearing,  speaks  only  of  "  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,"  and  of  "  the 
line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III." 

The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  were  formally  renewed  by  Articles  inserted  in  the  General 
Treaties  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  of  1843  and  1850.  But  Mr.  Blaine  states 
that  "  the  rights  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  which,  under  both  Ukases,  included  the 
sovereignty  over  the  sea  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  shores,  were  reserved  by  special 
clause  in  a  separate  aud  special  Article  signed  after  the  principal  Articles  of  the  Treaty  had  been 
concluded  and  signed." 

Upon  this  I  have  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Ukase  of  1799  did  not  contain 
aDy  mention  whatever  of  sovereignty  over  the  sea ;  secondly,  that  the  context  of  the  Separate 
Article  is  such  as  altogether  to  preclude  the  interpretation  that  it  was  meant  to  recognize  the 
objectionable  claim  contained  in  the  Ukase  of  1821.     1  will  quote  the  Article  at  length  : — 

"  Separate  Article  II. 

"  It  is  understood  in  like  manner  that  the  exceptions,  immunities,  aud  privileges  hereinafter 
mentioned  shall  not  be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  reciprocity  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date,  that  is  to  say : — 

"1.  The  exemption  from  navigation  dues  during  the  first  three  years  which  is  enjoyed  by 
vessels  built  in  Russia  and  belonging  to  Russian  subjects. 

"  2.  The  exemptions  of  the  like  nature  granted  in  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Danube,  to  such  Turkish  vessels  arriving  from  ports  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  do  not  to  exceed  80  lasts  burden. 

"  '.\.  The  pel-mission  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Government  of  Archangel 
to  import  duty  free,  or  on  payment  of  moderate  duties,  into  the  ports  of  the  said  Government, 
dried  or  salted  fish,  as  likewise  certain  kinds  of  furs,  and  to  export  therefrom,  in  the  same  manner, 
corn,  rope  aud  cordage,  pitch,  and  ravensduck. 

"  4.  The  privilege  of  the  Russian  American  Company. 

"  5.  The  privilege  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Companies  of  Lubeck  and  Havre  ;  lastly, 

"  6.  The  immunities  granted  in  Russia  to  certain  English  Companies,  called  '  Yacht 
Clubs.' " 

To  suppose  that  under  the  simple  words,  "  the  privilege  of  the  Russian  American  Company," 
placed  in  connection  with  the  privilege  of  French  and  German  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  and 
the  immunities  of  yacht  clubs,  it  was  intended  to  acknowledge  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  against 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  formally  protested  as  contrary  to  international  law,  which 
it  had  avowedly  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Treaty  of  1825  to  extinguish,  is  a  suggestion 
too  improbable  to  require  any  lengthened  discussion. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not,  of  course,  agree  to  the  Article  without  knowing  what 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  privilges  thus  excepted  from  reciprocity.  They  had  received  from 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  in  December,  1842.  an  explanatory  Memorandum  on  this  subject,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  portion  relating  to  the  Russian  American  Company : — 

"IV. 

"  La  Compagnie  Russe-Americaine  a  le  privilege  d'expedier  francs  de  droits:  de  Cronstadt 
autour  du  monde  et  d'Ochotsk  dans  les  Colonies  Russes,  les  produits  Russes  aiusi  que  les 
marchandises  etrangerea  dont  les  droits  out  deja  ete  preleves ;  de  meme  d'importer  au  retour 
de  COS  Colonies  dee  cargaiaons  de  pelleteries  et  d'autres  produits  de  ces  Colonies,  sans  payer 
aucun  droit  si  d'apres  les  lois  generates  il  n'est  pas  etabli  d'impot  particulier  intcrieur  sur  les  mar- 
chandises de  pelleterie. 

"  Obtervalion. — D'apres  le  Tarif  en  vigueur,  1'importation  de  fourrures  dans  les  ports  de  Saint- 
Petersbourg  et  d' Archangel,  de  production  Russe  et  sur  des  vaisseaux  Russes,  est  admise  sans 
droits." 

It  is  surely  incredible  that  if  the  privilege  of  the  Russian  American  Company  did  comprise  a 
right  of  excluding  vessels  from  approaching  within  100  miles  of  the  shore,  it  should  not  even  have 
been  alluded  to  m  this  explanation. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  agree  in  Mr.  Blaine's  view,  that  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles  from  the  coast  remained  in  force  pending  the  negotiations,  aud  in  so  far  as 
it  was  not  modifiod  by  the  Conventions.  A  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  open  sea,  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  recognized  principles  of  international  law  or  usage,  may,  of  course,  be 
asserted  by  force,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  legal  validity  as  against  the  vessels  of  other 
countries,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  positively  admitted  by  Conventional  Agreements  with  those 
ruuntries. 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  it  ic  necessary  that  I  should  argue  at  length  upon  so  elementary  a  point 
as  that  a  claim  to  prohibit  the  vessels  of  other  nations  from  approaching  within  a  distance  ot  100 
miles  from  the  coast  is  contrary  to  modern  international  usage.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Canning 
clearly  thought  in  1823  that  the  matter  was  beyond  doubt  or  discussion. 

The  rule  which  was  recognized  at  that  time,  and  which  has  been  generally  admitted  both  by 
publicists  and  Governments,  limits  the  jurisdiction  oi  a  country  in  the  open  sea  to  a  distance  of 
3  miles  from  its  coasts,  this  having  been  considered  to  be  the  range  of  a  cannon-shot  when  the 
principle  was  adopted. 

Wheaton,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary  authority,  equally  respected  in  Europe 
and  America,  says : — 

"  The  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  to  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  State.  The  general 
usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a  marine  league, 
or  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  State." 

And  again — 

"The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  terra  dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis;  and  since 
the  introduction  of  fire-arms  that  distance  has  usually  been  recognized  to  he  about  3  miles  from 
the  shore." 

Chancellor  Kent,  who  is  inclined  to  advocate  a  more  extended  limit,  still  admits  that : — 

"  According  to  the  current  of  modern  authority,  the  general  territorial  jurisdiction  extends 
into  the  sea  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach,  and  no  farther ;  and  this  is  generally  calculated  to 
be  a  marine  league." 

Calvo,  one  of  the  most  recent  text-writers,  makes  a  corresponding  statement : — 

"  Les  limites  juridictionnelles  d'un  Etat  embrassent  non  seulemeut  son  territoire,  mais  encore 
les  eaux  qui  le  traversent  ou  l'entourent,  les  ports,  les  baies,  les  golfes,  les  embouchures  des 
fleuves  et  les  mers  enclavees  dans  son  territoire.  L'usage  general  des  nations  permet  egalement 
aux  Etats  d'exercer  leur  juridiction  sur  la  zone  maritime  jusqu'a  3  milles  marins  ou  a  la  portee  de 
canon  de  leurs  cotes." 

But  I  need  scarcely  appeal  to  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  United  States'  Government 
itself. 

In  a  note  to  the  Spanish  Minister,  dated  the  16th  December,  1862,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  claim  to  a  6-mile  limit  at  sea,  Mr.  Seward  stated : — * 

"A  third  principle  bearing  on  the  subject  is  also  well  established,  namely,  that  this  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  a  nation — thus  abridging  the  universal  liberty  of  the  seas — extends  no  further  than 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  maintain  it  by  force,  stationed  on  the  coast,  extends.  This  principle  is 
tersely  expressed  in  the  maxim  :  'lerrce  dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur  armorum  vis.' 

"  But  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute  at  what  point  the  force  of  arms, 
exerted  on  the  coast,  can  actually  reach.  The  publicists  rather  advanced  towards  than  reached  a 
solution  when  they  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  limit  of  the  force  is  the  range  of  a  cannon-ball. 
The  range  of  a  cannon-ball  is  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the  circumstances  of  projection,  and 
it  must  be  always  liable  to  change  with  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  ordnance.  Such 
uncertainty  upon  a  point  of  jurisdiction  or  sovereignty  would  be  productive  of  many  and  endless 
controversies  and  conflicts.  A  more  practical  limit  of  national  jurisdiction  upon  the  high  seas  was 
indispensably  necessary,  and  this  was  found,  as  the  Undersigned  thinks,  in  fixing  the  limit  at 
3  miles  from  the  coast.  This  limit  was  early  proposed  by  the  publicists  of  all  maritime  nations. 
While  it  is  not  insisted  that  all  nations  have  accepted  or  acquiesced  and  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  this  rule  when  applied  to  themselves,  yet  three  points  involved  in  the  subject  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  United  States : — 

"  1.  That  this  limit  has  been  generally  recognized  by  nations; 

"  2.  That  no  other  general  rule  has  been  accepted ;  and 

"  3.  That  if  any  State  has  succeeded  in  fixing  for  itself  a  larger  limit,  this  has  been  done  by 
the  exercise  of  maritime  power,  and  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general  understanding  which 
fixes  the  range  of  a  cannon-shot  (whenit"is  made  the  test  of  jurisdiction)  at  3  miles.  So  generally 
is  this  rule  accepted,  that  writers  commonly  use  the  expressions  a  range  of  cannon-shot  and  3  miles 
as  equivalents  of  each  other.  In  other  cases,  they  use  the  latter  expression  as  a  substitute  for  the 
former.'' 

And  in  a  later  communication  on  the  same  subject  of  the  10th  August,  1863,  he  observes  : — 

"Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  admitted,  nor  indeed  is  Air.  Tassara  understood  to  claim,  that  the 
mere  assertion  of  a  Sovereign,  by  an  act  of  legislation,  however  solemn,  can  have  the  effect  to 
establish  and  fix  its  external  maritime  jurisdiction.  His  right  to  a  jurisdiction  of  3  miles  is  derived. 
not  from  his  own  Decree,  but  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  exists,  even  though  he  may  never  have 
proclaimed  or  asserted  it  by  any  Decree  or  Declaration  whatsoever.  He  cannot  by  a  mere  Decree 
extend  a  limit  and  fix  it  at  6  miles,  because,  if  he  could,  he  could  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
motives  of  interest,  ambition,  or  even  upon  caprice,  fix  it  at  10,  or  20.  or  50  miles  without  the 
consent  or  acquiescence  of  other  Powers  which  have  a  common  right  with  himself  in  the  freedom 
of  all  the  oceans.     Such  a  pretension  could  never  be  successfully  or  rightfully  maintained." 

The  same  principles  were  laid  down  in  a  note  addressed  to  Sir  E,  Thornton  by  Mr.  Fish, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  22nd  January,  1875.  Mr.  Fish  there  stated:  •' We  have  always 
understood  and  asserted  that  pursuant  to  public  law  no  nation  can  rightfully  claim  jurisdiction  at 
sea  beyond  a  marine  league  from  the  coast." 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  the  only  two  exceptions  that  were  apparently  known  to  him  so 
far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned  :  certain  Revenue  Laws  which  admitted  the  boarding  of 

•  Wharton's  International  Law  Digest,  vol.  i,  §  32. 
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vessels  at  a  distance  of  4  leagues  from  the  coast,  which,  he  said,  had  never  been  so  applied  in 
practice  as  to  give  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  Government;  and  a  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexic6  of  1848,  in  which  the  boundary-hue  between  the  two 
States  was  described  as  begimring  iu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3  leagues  from  land.  As  regards  this 
stipulation,  he  observed  that  it  had  been  explained  at  the  time  that  it  could  only  affect  the  rights 
of  Mexico  aud  the  United  States,  and  was  never  intended  to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  any  other  Power  under  the  law  of  nations. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Fish  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  exceptional  jurisdiction 
in  Behring's  Sea,  which  is  now  said  to  have  been  conceded  by  the  United  States  to  Russia  from 
1823  to  1867,  transferred  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  American  coast  was  concerned,  only 
eight  years  before  he  wrote,  and  which  would  presumably  be  still  acknowledged  by  them  as 
belonging  to  Russia  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  I  must  suppose  that  when  Mr.  Blaine  states  that 
"  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  recognized,  respected,  obeyed "  the  Ukase  of 
1821,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  Behring's  Sea,  he  has  some  evidence  to  go  upon  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  his  country  which  is  unknown  to  the  world  at  large,  and  which  he  has 
not  as  yet  produced.  But  I  must  be  allowed  altogether  to  deny  that  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  was  such  as  he  represents,  or  that  she  ever  admitted,  by  act  or  by  sufferance,  the  extra- 
ordinary claim  of  maritime  jurisdiction  which  that  Ukase  contained. 

The  inclosed  copies  of  correspondence,  extracted  from  the  archives  of  this  Office,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  not  been  altogether  lead  into  error.  It  results  from  them 
that  not  only  did  Her  Majesty's  Government  formally  protest  against  the  Ukase  on  its  first  issue 
as  contrary  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  nations,  but  that  the  Russian  Government  gave  a  verbal 
assurance  that  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  would  not  be  exercised.  In  the  subsequent  negotiations 
great  importance  was  attached  to  obtaining  a  more  formal  disavowal  of  the  claim  in  the  manner 
least  hurtful  to  Russian  susceptibilities,  but  so  as  effectually  to  preclude  its  revival.  And  this 
security  the  British  Government  undoubtedly  considered  that  both  they  and  the  United  States  had 
obtained  by  the  Conventions  of  1824  and  1825. 

Upon  this  point  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  George  Canning  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning 
when  the  latter  was  named  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  1825  have  a  material 
bearing. 

Writing  under  date  the  8th  December,  1824,  after  giving  a  summary  of  the  negotiations  up 
to  that  date,  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  It  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  us  whether  we  hasten  or  postpone  all  questions  respecting 
the  limits  of  territorial  possession  on  the  Continent  of  America,  but  the  pretensions  of  the  Russian 
Ukase  of  1821,  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  Pacific,  could  not  continue  longer  unrepealed 
without  compelling  us  to  take  some  measure  of  public  and  effectual  remonstrance  against  it. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  take  care  in  the  first  instance  to  repress  any  attempt  to  give  this  change 
to  the  character  of  the  negotiation,  and  will  declare,  without  reserve,  that  the  point  to  which 
alone  the  solicitude  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  British  nation,  attach  any 
neat  importance  is  the  doing  away  (in  a  manner  as  little  disagreeable  to  Russia  as  possible)  of 
the  effect  of  the  Ukase  of  1821. 

I'  That  this  Ukase  is  not  acted  upon,  and  that  instructions  have  long  ago  been  sent  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  their  cruizers  in  the  Pacific  to  suspend  the  execution  of  its  provisions,  is 
true,  but  a  private  disavowal  of  a  published  claim  is  no  security  against  the  revival  of  that  claim ; 
the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  a  principle  maybe  perfectly  compatible  with  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  principle  itself. 

******* 

"  The  right  of  the  subjects  of  ,His  Majesty  to  navigate  freely  in  the  Pacific  cannot  be  held  as 
a  matter  of  indulgence  from  any  Power.  Having  once  been  publicly  questioned,  it  must  be 
publicly  acknowledged, 

"  We  do  not  desire  that  any  distinct  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Ukase  of  1821,  but  we 
do  feel  it  necessary  that  the  statement  of  our  right  should  be  clear  and  positive,  and  that  it 
should  stand  forth  in  the  Convention  in  the  place  which  properly  belongs  to  it  as  a  plain  and 
substantive  stipulation,  and  not  be  brought  in  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  other  arrangements 
to  which  we  attach  comparatively  little  importance. 

.  "  This  stipulation  stands  in  the  grant  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  upon  similar  claims,  we  should  not  obtain 
exactly  the  like  satisfaction. 

"  For  reasons  of  the  same  nature  we  cannot  consent  that  the  liberty  of  navigation  through 
Behring's  Straits  should  be  stated  in  the  Treaty  as  a  boon  from  Russia. 

"  ?-ne.  tendency  of  such  a  statement  would  be  to  give  countenance  to  those  claims  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  against  which  we,  on  our  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  protest. 

******* 

"  It  will  of  course  strike  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  American 
Article  respecting  navigation,  &c,  the  provision  for  an  exclusive  fishery  of  2  leagues  from  the 
coasts  of  our  respective  possessions  falls  to  the  ground. 

"But  the  omission  is,  in  truth,  immaterial. 

'•  The  law  of  nations  assigns  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  1  league  to  each  Power  off  its  own 

s,  without  any  specified  stipulation,  and  though  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  authorized  to  sign  the. 
Convention  with  the  specific  stipulation  of  2  leagues,  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  decided  in 
the  American  Convention  at  the  time,  yet,  after  that  Convention  has  been  some  months  before  the 
world,  and  after  the  opportunity  of  reconsideration  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  act  of  Russia 
herself,  we  cannot  now  consent,  in  negotiating  de  novo,  to  a  stipulation  which,  while  it  is  absolutely 
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unimportant  to  any  practical  good,  would  appear  to  establish  a  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  us  to  our  disadvantage." 

Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  in  his  despatch  of  the  1st  March,  1825,  inclosing  the  Convention  as 
signed,  says : — 

"  With  respect  to  Behring's  Straits,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  assure  you  on  the 
joint  authority  of  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  maintaining  any  exclusive  claim  to  the  navigation  of  these  Straits,  or  of  the  seas  to 
the  north  of  them." 

These  extracts  show  conclusively :  (1)  that  England  refused  to  admit  any  part  of  the  Russian 
claim  asserted  by  the  Ukase  of  1821  to  a  maritime  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  claim,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  parallel ;  (2)  that 
the  Convention  of  1825  was  regarded  on  both  sides  as  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of  Russia  of 
that  claim  in  its  entirety ;  and  (3)  that  though  Behring's  Straits  was  known  and  specifically 

Srovided  for,  Behring's  Sea  was  not  known  by  that  name,  but  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  Pacific 
cean. 

The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  questions  with  which  Mr.  Blaine  concludes  his  despatch  is  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  always  claimed  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  Behring's  Sea  outside  the  usual  territorial  limit  of  1  marine  league  from  the  coast ; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  a  public  right  to  fish,  catch  seals,  or  pursue  any  other  lawful 
occupation  on  the  high  seas,  can  be  held  to  be  abandoned  by  a  nation  from  the  mere  fact  that  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  it  has  not  suited  the  subjects  of  that  nation  to  exercise  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  British  Columbia  has  come  into  existence  as  a  Colony  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  that  the  first  considerable  influx  of  population,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  did  not  tend  to  an  immediate  development  of  the 
shipping  interest. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  communicate  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  and  of  its  inclosures, 
to  Mr.  Blaine.  You  will  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  desire  whatever  to  refuse 
to  the  United  States  any  jurisdiction  in  Behring's  Sea  which  was  conceded  by  Great  Britain  to 
Russia,  and  which  properly  accrues  to  the  present  possessors  of  Alaska  in  virtue  of  Treaties  or 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  that  if  the  United  States'  Government,  after  the  examination  of  the 
evidence  and  arguments  which  I  have  produced,  still  differ  from  them  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
recent  captures  in  that  sea,  they  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  question,  with  the  issues  that  depend 
upon  it,  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration.  You  will  in  that  case  be  authorized  to  con- 
sider, in  concert  with  Mr.  Blaine,  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)  SALISBURY. 
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BEHRING    SEA    ARBITRATION. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  APPENDIX  TO  THE  BRITISH 
COUNTER-CASE,  VOL.  I. 


On    the  Meaning    of  the    Term   " North- West   Coast  of  America"   or 

"  North-West  Coast." 


MR.  BLAINE,  in  his  despatch  of  the  17th  December,  1892,  discusses  the  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  North-west  Coast  or  North-west  Coast  of  America  at  greater  length,  and  more 
fully  explains  the  contention  with  reference  to  it,  than  is  done  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States. 
He  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  dispute  prominently  involves  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  north-west  coast,'  or  '  north- 
west coast  of  America.' 

******* 

"  The  contention  of  this  Government  is  that  by  long  prescription  the  '  north-west  coast ' 
means  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  or  south  of  the  HOth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  ;  or,  to  define  it  still  more  accurately,  the  coast,  from  the  northern  border  of  the 
Spanish  possessions,  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1819,  to  the  point  where  the  Spanish  claims 
met  the  claims  of  Russia,  viz.,  from  42°  to  60°  north  latitude.  The  Russian  authorities  for  a  long 
time  assumed  that  59°  30'  was  the  exact  point  ot  latitude,  but  subsequent  adjustments  fixed  it  at 
60°.  The  phrase  '  north-west  coast,'  or  '  north-west  coast  of  America '  has  been  well  known 
and  widely  recognized  in  popular  usage  in  England  and  America  from  the  date  of  the  first  trading 
to  that  coast,  about  1784.  So  absolute  has  been  this  prescription  that  the  distinguished  historian, 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  has  written  an  accurate  history  of  the  north-west  coast,  which  at  different 
times,  during  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  was  the  scene  of  important  contests  between  at  least 
four  Great  Powers.  To  render  the  understanding  explicit,  Mr.  Bancroft  has  illustrated  the  north- 
west coast  by  a  carefully  prepared  map.  The  map  will  be  found  to  include  precisely  the  area 
which  has  been  steadily  maintained  by  this  Government  in  the  pending  discussion. 

"  The  phrase  ;  north-west  coast  of  America '  has  not  infrequently  been  used  simply  as  the 
synonym  of  the  '  north-west  coast,'  but  it  has  also  been  used  in  another  sense  as  including  the 
American  coast  of  the  Russian  possessions  as  far  northward  as  the  Straits  of  Behring.  Confusion 
has  sometimes  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  north-west  coast  of  America,'  but  the  true  meaning 
can  always  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  context." 

It  can,  however,  be  shown  by  actual  reference  to  published  maps  and  documents  (apart  from 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Conventions  of  1824  and  1825  cited  in  the 
British  Case,  Chapter  III):  (1)  That  North-west  Coast  of  America  nnd  North-west  Coast  are  practi- 
cally identical  expressions,  "America"  being  in  the  latter  case  understood,  and  the  abbreviated 
form  being  merely  arrived  at  by  the  elision  of  that  word.  (2)  That  the  full  meaning  of  the  term, 
in  cither  form,  included  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  starting  from  an  indefinite  point  to 
the  southward,  and  extending  up  to  Behring  Strait,  which  is  defined  as  the  northern  limit. 
(3)  That  in  one  or  other  form  it  has  nevertheless  been  loosely  employed  in  an  indefinite  way  as  a 
general  name  for  various  different  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

The  term  North-west  Coast,  or,  more  fully,  North-west  Coast  of  North  America,  is  in  fact  a 
descriptive  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 

Looking  at  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coast  which  has  not  infrequently  been  so  named 
is  in  reality  the  coast  of  North  America  which  faces  west  or  south-west,  and  forms  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  coast-line  of  the  North  Pacific. 

This  term,  however,  appears  iu  the  title  of  some  very  early  maps,  such  as  that  by  Miiller, 
dated  1761,  which  is  entitled,  "  A  Map  of  the  Discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  on  the  North-west 
Coast  of  America;"  that  accompanying  the  original  edition  of  Cook's  third  voyage,  dated  1784, 
and  entitled,  "Chart  of  the  North-west  Coast  of  America  and  the  North-east  Coast  of  Asia  ;"  and 
that  in  Vancouver's  voyage  (1798),  named  "  A  Chart  showing  part  of  the  Coast  of  North-west 
America." 

The  last-named  map,  however,  affords  a  clue  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
shows  that,  in  these  instances,  we  should  read  in  full  "  Coast  of  the  North-western  part  of 
tin:  North  American  Continent,"  and,  conversely,  "  Coast  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Continent 
of  Asia." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  North-west   Coast  of  America  began  to  be 
differently  understood  at  a  later  date,  when  it  came  into  common  use  in  the  United  States,  for 
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the  coast  in  question  was  actually  situated  to  the  north-west  of  all  the  inhabited  centres  of  that 
country.     Thus  it  became  possible  and  appropriate  to  drop  the  words  "  of  America." 

But,  in  admitting  this,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  North-west  Coast,  as  thus  secondarily  applied, 
must  have  included  the  whole  coast  lying  north-westerly  from  the  point  of  observation,  or  trend- 
ing from  any  given  point  of  departure  on  the  west  coast  of  the  continent  in  a  general  north- 
westerly direction.  » 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that,  at  some  still 
later  date,  the  term  nortltr-west  coast  came  to  bear  a  quite  definite  signification,  as  referring  to  a 
certain  particular  part  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America, 

In  this  case  such  usage  may  be  expected  to  be  found  recorded  in  writings  or  on  maps  at  some 
particular  epoch,  and  thereatter  to  have  been  continued  with  precision. 

The  term  is  seldom  found  as  a  geographical  one  defined  verbally.  In  fact,  the  only  such 
attempt  at  precise  definition  so  far  met  with  is  that  of  Greeuhow  (in  1840),  already  quoted  in  the 
British  Case  (pp.  66-67),  from  which  it  appears  that  he  understood  the  north-west  coast  to  extend 
from  the  40th  parallel  to  Behring  Strait. 

In  Burney's  "Chronological  History  of  Noith-eastern  Voyages  of  Discovery,"  London  L819, 
Chapter  19,  is  entitled  "  Captain  Cook  on  the  North-west  Coast  of  America."  Tliis  title  is  con- 
tinued as  a  side-note  to  the  pages  following  as  far  as  to  p.  229,  or  from  the  point  at  which  Cook 
first  sighted  the  land  in  latitude  44£°  to  Unalaska.  After  this  point  "  west  coast"  is  substituted  for 
"north-west  coast,"  thus  showing  where  the  author,  who  was  a  member  of  Cook's  expedition, 
supposed  the  north-west  coast  to  end. 

As  the  result  of  the  examination  of  a  large  series  of  maps,  relating  particularly  to  the  dates 
near  to  that  of  the  Ukase  of  1821  and  the  Conventions  of  1824  and  1825,  it  is  found  that  this 
term  is  seldom  employed,  and  then  only  with  a  very  lax  and  general  meaning. 

On  Midler's  Map  of  1761,  republished  by  Jeffreys  in  London,  the  description  ••  North-west 
Coast  of  America "  occurs  in  the  title  only,  while  the  coast  delineated  extends  to  what  is  now- 
known  as  Behring  Strait.  A  map  published  in  the  "London  Magazine"  in  1764,  also  refers  to 
"  North-west  Coast  of  America"  in  its  title,  but  as  it  is  merely  a  reduced  copy  of  Mailer's  Map, 
does  not  throw  any  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Coming  down  to  the  date  of  Cook's  third  voyage  in  1784,  we  again  find  a  corresponding  title, 
viz.,  "  Chart  of  the  North-west  Coast  of  America  and  North-east  Coast  of  Asia."  This  chart  is 
drawn  so  as  to  include  the  coast  from  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  it  was  first  reached  by 
Cook  (about  latitude  44°)  to  Icy  Cape,  situated  north  of  Behring  Strait  and  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  corresponding  map  in  the  French  edition  of  Cook's  Voyage,  dated 
1785. 

In  1798,  Vancouver's  Voyage  contains  "A  chart  showing  part  of  the  coast  of  North-west 
America,"  and  this  includes  the  coast-line  continuously  from  latitude  30°  to  a  point  a  little  west 
of  Kadiak  Island. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1802,  we  find  Charts  1  to  3  published  in  connection  with  the  voyage  ot 
.    the  "  Sutil "  and  "Mexicana,"  in  Madrid,  entitled  "  La  Costa  Nord-ouest  de  America."    These  con- 
tinuously include  from  about  latitude  17°  northward  and  westward  to   Unalaska  Island  in  the 
Aleutian  chain. 
British  Case,  Another  chart,  also  published  in  1802,  by  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  Russia, 

Appendix,  vol.  iv.  shows  (in  Russian  characters)  the  legend  "  Part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  "  running  on 
the  continantal  land  from  a  point  near  the  coast  and  to  the  north  of  Behring  Strait,  continuously 
to  a  point  between  the  53rd  and  54th  degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Rossi's  Atlas,  published  in  Milan  in  1820,  on  Map  6,  the  name  Costa  nord-ouest  actually 
appears  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  map,  and  runs  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  head 
of  Cook's  Inlet  on  the  continental  land  southward  to  about  the  50th  parallel,  while  on  another 
map  in  the  same  atlas  (No.  39)  the  words  Parte  delta  Costa  Nord-ouest  dell' America  are  shown 
extending  along  the  land  from  the  longitude  of  Kadiak  southward  to  latitude  39°,  or  much  further 
than  in  the  first  instance  notwithstanding  the  restriction  of  the  title. 

In  "  Roquefeuil's  Voyages,"  published  in  Paris  in  1823,  a  map  occurs  entitled  "  Carte  di-  l« 
Cote  Nord-ouest  d'  Amiriquc"  and  this  includes  an  extent  of  coast  from  latitude  34°  30'  northward 
and  westward  to  the  mainland  coast  west  of  Kadiak  Island. 

Some  years  later,  in  1844,  on  the  elaborate  map  accompanying  M.  Duflot  de  Morfas'  work, 
published  in  Paris  in  1844.  "  Cote  Nord-ouest  de  VAmirique,  is  engraved  running  to  seaward  of 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends  from  latitude  60°  to  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuoa. 

The  above  are  all  of  the  maps  included  in  the  list  elsewhere  given,  upon  or  in  connection 
with  which  the  term  North-west  Coast  or  North-west  Coast  of  America,  or  its  equivalents,  has  been 
found.  None  of  the  maps  published  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  dates  specially  referred  to 
have  been  found  to  include  it. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  despatch  of  the  17th  December,  1890,  specially  refers  to  a  map  "  published 
by  the  Georgraphical  Institute  at  Weimar"  in  1803,  as  showing  the  Nord  Wttt  Kutte,  which  is 
said  to  include  "the  coast  from  the  Columbia  River  (49°)  to  Cape  Elizabeth  (60°)."  It  has  so  far 
been  impossible  to  consult  this  map,  but  the  description  given  of  it  may  doubtless  be  assumed  as 
correct.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  usage  here  found  does  not  precisely  agree  with  that  on  any  of 
the  above-cited  maps,  though  most  nearly  to  that  of  Duflot  de  Morfas. 

Coming  down,  however,  to  much  later  times,  numerous  instances  might  be  quoted  showing 
that  the  term  was  not  restricted  to  the  limits  contended  for  by  Mr.  Blaine,  and  that  it  has  generally 
been  used  with  the  utmost  laxity,  even  by  those  likely  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject,  \Yitness 
the  following: — 

"  North-west  Coast  of  America,  United  States'  Coast  Survey,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Superin- 
tendent, 1868,"  sheets  1   to  3.     These  include  the  coast  continuously  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
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Strait  of  Fuca  (sheet  1)  to  some  distance  west  of  Kadiak  and  Seven  Islands  (sheet  3),  ending 
to  the  westward  between  the  157th  and  158th  meridians,  and  showing  the  eastern  part  of 
Bristol  Bay. 

Again,  in  the  United  States'  "Alaska.  Pacific  Coast  Pilot,"  Part  I,  4883,  which  was  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  (a  gentleman  whose  familiarity  with  all  historical  and  geographical  points 
connected  with  the  west  coast  is  well  known),  on  p.  237,  under  "  List  of  Charts  issued  by  the 
United  States'  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — Sailing  Charts — North-west  Coast  of  America,"  is 
found  catalogued  "No.  4,  Chirikoff  Island  to  Nunivak."  This  particular  chart  is  entered  as  "in 
preparation,"  but  its  title  carries  the  term  "  north-west  coast "  up  to  or  beyond  latitude  60°  within 
Behring  Sea. 

In  Mr.  Blaine's  despatch  of  the  17th  December,  1890,  particular  importance  is,  however, 
attached  to  a  "small  and  rather  poorly  engraved  map  which  appears  in  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft's 
works,  vol.  xxvii  (1884),  which  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  named  •'  History  of  the  North-west 
Coast," 

This  map  is  entitled  "  Map  of  the  North-west  Coast,"  and  is  actually  reproduced  in  fac-simile 
in  the  despatch.  This  map  appears  to  be  regarded  as  an  argument  conclusive  in  itself,  and  it  is 
said  of  it,  "The  map  will  be  found  to  include  precisely  the  area  which  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained by  this  Government  in  the  pending  discussion."* 

If  Mr.  Blaine  has  written  '•  precisely  that  part  of  the  west  coast  of  America,"  he  would  have 
been  more  accurate,  for  of  this  coast  the  map  in  question  actually  includes  from  about  latitude  40°, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Mendocino,  to  the  vicinity  of  that  part  of  the  coast  where  latitude  60° 
reaches  the  Pacific. 

The  area  of  the  map  is,  however,  a  very  different  matter,  as  it  stretches  eastward  so  as  to 
include  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait,  Davis  Strait,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  nearly  to  its  mouth :  in 
fact,  almost  the  entire  northern  width  of  the  North  American  Continent.  We  are  fortunately, 
however,  not  obliged  to  criticise  this  point  alone  by  the  exigencies  which  determined  the  lines 
upon  which  this  particular  map  was  cut  off  by  the  draughtsman — for  it  is  evidently  by  its 
construction  a  reproduction  of  some  part  of  a  more  inclusive  map  of  the  continent, 

The  text  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  an  appendage  explains  the  limits  which  the  historian  had 
placed  himself  under,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  clearly  shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  the  title 
of  his  work  alone  would  render  its  scope  clear  to  his  readers.  On  the  second  page  of  the  first 
volume,  and  in  explaining  the  scope  of  his  work,  Mr.  Bancroft  writes :  "  The  term  north-west 
coast,  as  defined  for  the  purvoses  of  this  history,  includes  the  territory  known  in  later  times  as 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia ;"  thus  rendering  it  obvious  that  for  convenience  he 
embraced  under  that  term  certain  parts  of  the  west  coast  which  subsequently  shaped  themselves 
into  three  distinct  territorial  divisions.  As  he  had  already  treated  of  the  history  of  California 
(vols,  xviii  and  xix),  this  was  excluded,  and  as  he  proposed  to  treat  separately  of  Alaska 
(vol.  xxxiii),  this,  also,  was  eliminated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
include  in  his  map  a  greater  extent  of  the  coast  than  that  above  defined  to  the  north  and  south,  as 
we  have  already  seen  he  did  not  scruple  to  do  to  the  east.  His  map  actually  includes  a  consider- 
able part  both  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Alaska  in  one  direction,  and  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  California  in  the  other. 

The  difficulty  incident  to  the  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  attach  a 
perfectly  definite  meaning  to  the  term  North-west  Coast  is  further  illustrated  by  the  varying 
definitions  given  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States  itself,  and  in  Mr.  Blaine's  despatch  already 
cited. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  despatch  of  the  17th  December, 
1890,  defines  the  north-west  coast  as  extending  from  \t°  to  60°  north  latitude,  and  marks  it  as 
terminating  to  the  north  at  the  141st  meridian.     But  it  is  defined  on  p.  26  of  the  United  States'  h.  r.,  Kx.  Doc. 
Case  as  extending  from  Prince  William  Sound  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  thus  stretching   No.  144, 
beyond  Mr.  Blaine's  northern  terminal  point  by  at  least  150  miles,  and  falling  short  of  his  southern    ^lst  (P°n*'' 
point  by  about  280  miles.     Again,  on  p.  58  of  the  United  States'  Case,  as  already  quoted,  the  ' 

north-west  coast  is  said  to  be  limited  to  the  west  (at  its  northern  end)  by  Yakutat  Bay  and  Mount 
St.  Elias,  which,  though  indefinite  to  the  amount  of  50  miles  or  so,  agrees  more  neaidy  with 
Mr.  Blaine's  first-quoted  definition.  The  extension  of  the  north-west  coast  to  Prince  William 
Sound,  does  not,  however,  agree  with  the  contention  in  regard  to  it  held  on  p.  58. 


*  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  "carefully 
prepared  map."  In  the  northern  part  of  the  map,  each  tenth  degree  of  latitude  is  indicated,  including  70°,  CO", 
and  .",<)  ,  and,  on  the  west  coast  the  tilth  parallel  is  also  shown  by  a  lino  correctly  placed,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Mendoeioo.  It  is,  however,  Indicated  In  the  margin  as  latitude  "42."  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the 
map  the  line  of  latitude  actually  shown  is  latitude  42,  and  it  is  correctly  so  named.  This  peculiar  mistake  occur.-* 
both  on  the  original  and  on  the  reproduction. 
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French  Fishery  Decree  and  Law  of  May  10,  1862,  and  March  /,  1888. 


Decree  of  May  10,  1862. 


No.  10311. — Decret  Imperial  sur  la  Peche  Cotiere,  du  10  Mai,  1862. 

NAPOLEON,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  la  volonte"  rationale,  Empereur  des  Franoais,  a  tous  presents    pp.  ni-12. 
et  a  venir,  salut. 

Vu  la  Loi  du  9  Janvier,  1852,*  sur  la  peche  cotiere ; 

Vu  les  Decrets  du  4  Juillet,  1853,t  et  19  Novembre,  1859; { 

Vu  l'avis  de  la  Commission  Permanente  des  Peches  et  de  la  Domanialite  Maritimes ; 

Sur  le  rapport  de  notre  Ministre  Secretaire  d'Etat  au  Departement  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies  ; 

Le  Conseil  d'Amiraute  entendu, 

Avons  decrete  et  decretons  ce  qui  suit : 

Article  1".  La  peche  de  tous  poissons,  crustaees,  et  coquillages,  autres  que  les  huitres,  est  libre 
pendant  toute  l'annee  a  une  distance  de  3  milles  au  large  de  la  laisse  de  basse  mer. 

La  peche  des  huitres  est  libre  du  la  Septembre  at  30  Avril,  sur  les  bancs  hors  baies  ou  situees  a 
3  milles  des  cotes,  avec  tous  bateaux  pontes  ou  non  pontes,  sans  tonnage  determine. 

Les  pecheurs  sont  tenus  d'observer,  dans  les  mers  situees  entre  les  cdtes  de  France  et  celles  du 
Royaume-Uni  de  la  Grande-Bretrgne  et  d'Irlande,  les  prescriptions  de  la  Convention  du  2  Aout, 
183S),§  et  du  Reglement  International  du  23  Juin,  1843. 

Art.  2.  Sur  la  demande  des  prud'hommes  des  pecheurs,  de  leurs  delegues  et,  a  defaut,  des  syndics 
des  gens  de  mer,  certaines  peches  peuvent  etre  temporairement  interdites  sur  une  etendue  de  mer  au 
dela  de  3  milles  du  littoral,  si  cette  mesure  e&t  commandee  par  l'interet  de  la  conservation  des  fond* 
ou  de  la  peche  de  poissons  de  passage. 

L'Arrete  d'interdiction  est  pris  par  le  Prefet  Maritime. 

Art.  3.  En  dedans  de  3  milles  des  cotes,  la  peche  des  poissons,  crustaees,  et  coquillages,  autres  que 
lea  huitres,  est  permise  toute  l'annee,  de  jour  et  de  nuit,  sous  les  conditions  ci-apres : — 

(1.)  Les  filets  fixes  a  simple,  double,  ou  triple  nappe,||  et  les  filets  a  poche  auront  des  mailles  d'au 
moins  25  millim.  en  carre. 

Les  mariii8  peuvent  en  faire  usage  en  bateau  ou  autrement. 

(2.)  Les  filets  flottants  %  ne  sont  assujettis  a  aucune  dimension  de  maille. 

Sont  assimiles  aux  filets  flottants,  les  filets  fixes  dont  la  ralingue  infeneure  est  elevee  de  maniere 
a  laisser  toujours  un  intervalle  de  20  centim.  au  moins  entierement  libre  au-dessous  de  la  dite 
ralingue. 

(3.)  Lagrande  seine  a  jet  aura  des  mailles  de  25  millim.  en  carre. 

Les  dimensions  des  mailles  des  filets  employes  dans  la  M^diterranee  restent  fixees  telles  qu'elles 
Tout  etc  par  le  Decret  du  19  Novembre,  1859,  lorsque  ces  dimensions  sont  inferieures  a  celles  prescrites 
par  le  present  Decret. 

Art.  4.  Tous  les  filets,  engins,  et  instruments  destines  a  des  peches  speciales,  telles  que  celles  des 
anguilles,  du  nonat,  des  soclets,  chevrettes,  lancons  et  poissons  de  petites  especes,  ne  sont  assujettis  a 
aucune  condition  de  forme,  de  dimension,  de  poids,  de  distance  ou  d'epoque. 

L'emploi  en  est  declare  aux  agents  maritimes. 

I  Is  ne  peuvent  servir  qu'aux  genres  de  peches  auxquels  ils  sont  destines  et  pour  lesquels  ils  ont 
etc  declares. 

S'ils  sont  employes  autrement,  ils  seront  consideres  comnie  prohibea. 

L' usage  des  foenes,  hamecons,  et  dragues  a  coquillages  n'est  assujetti  qu'aux  mesures  d'ordre  et  de 
police. 

Les  seines  et  filets  destines  a  la  p6che  des  eperlands  et  des  mulets  sont,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  reglementes 
par  les  Prefets  Maritimes. 

Art.  5.  Continuent  a  etre  prohibes  les  guideaux,  gords,  et  autres  filets  a  poche,  dans  les  fleuves, 
rivieres,  et  canaux  et  a  leurs  embouchures. 

Art.  6.  L'usage  des  filets  trainants**  pour  la  peche  de  toutes  especes  de  poissons  peut  etre,  sur  la 

*  10«  aerie,  Bull.  483,  No.  3561. 

11 1*  Mf';rie,  partic  snppleinentaire,  Bull.  35,  No.  623. 
11"  si'-rio,  partie  supplementaire,  Bull.  617,  No.  9222. 
§  9°  serie,  Bull  676,  No.  8158. 

||  Les  filets  fixes  sont  ceux  qui,  tenus  au  fond,  au  moyen  de  piquets  ou  de  poid.s,  ne  chungent  pas  de  position 
une  fois  cales. 

<f  Les  Jilets  flottants  sont  ceux  qui  vont  au  gi6  du  vent,  du  courant,  de  la  lame  ou  a  la  remorque  d'un  bateau 
sans  jamais  s'arreter  au  fond. 

**  Les  filets  trainants  sont  ceux  qui,  coules  au  fond,  au  moyen  de  poids  places  a  la  partie  inferieure,  y  sont 
promenes  sous  Taction  d'une  force  quelconque.J 
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proposition  des  Prefets  Mavitimes,   autorisd  par  les   Arretes  de  notre  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des 
Colonies,  a  inoins  de  3  ruilles  de  la  cote,  dans  les  localites  oil,  soit  a  raison  de  la  profondeur  des  I 
.soit  pour  toute  autre  cause,  il  ne  presente  aucun  inconvenient. 

Ces  filets  doivent  avoir  des  maillee  d'au  moins  25  milliin.  en  earn'. 

Dans  aucun  cas,  il  n'est  fait  nsage  de  filets  trainants  a  moins  de  500  metres  des  huitrieres. 

Art.  7.  Toute  espece  de  p£che,  par  quelque  procedd  que  ce  soit,  a  moins  de  3  milles  de  la  cote 
peut,  sur  une  etendue  d<5terminee  du  littoral,  i-tre  temporairement  interdite  lcrsque  1'interdiction  est  • 
reconnue  necessaire  pour  sauvegarder,  soit  la  reproduction  des  especes,  soit  la  conservation  du  fxai  et 
du  f  re  tin. 

L'interdiction  est  prononcee  par  un  Decret  Imperial,  rendu  sur  la  proposition  de  notre  Ministre  de 
la  Marine  et  des  Colonies. 

Art.  8.  Les  Prefets  Maritimes  fixent  par  des  Arretes  les  epoques  d'ouverture  et  de  cloture  de  la 
peche  des  huitre's  sur  les  bancs  dans  l'interieur  des  baies  et  sur  ceux  situds  a  moins  de  3  milles  de  la 
cote. 

lis  determinent  les  huitrieres  qui  seront  mises  en  exploitation. 

Cette  peche  est  interdite  avant  le  lever  et  apres  le  coucher  du  soleil. 

A  moins  d'exception  ordonn<5e  par  le  Prefet  Maritime,  dans  l'interet  du  nettoyage  des  bancs 
d'huitres,  les  pecheurs  doivent  immediatement  rejeter  a  la  mer  les  poussiers,  sables,  graviers,  et 
fragments  d'ecailles,  ainsi  que  les  petites  huitres  au-dessous  des  dimensions  reglernentaires. 

Toutefois,  dans  les  localites  ou  il  existe  des  dtalages  ou  autres  ctablissements  propres  a  recevoir 
les  petites  huitres,  ces  dernieres  peuvent  y  etre  ddposees  au  lieu  d'etre  rejetees  sur  le  fonds. 

Art.  9.  Des  fosses  et  reservoirs  a  poissons  peuvent,  apres  autorisation,  etre  etablis  sur  les  propriety 
privies  recevant  l'eau  de  la  mer. 

Les  Arretes  d'Autorisation  rendus  par  notre  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies  determinent, 
suivant  la  disposition  et  l'etendue  des  lieux,  les  conditions  d'exploitation  de  ces  reservoirs. 

Sont  permis,  en  se  conformant  aux  Reglements,  les  depots  d'huitres,  de  moules,  et  de  coquillages 
dans  les  propridtes  privees. 

Art.  10.  A  l'avenir,  il  ne  sera  dtabli  aucune  pecherie  a  poissons,  soit  sur  le  domaine  maritime,  soit 
sur  une  propriety  privee. 

Les  detenteurs  de  pecheries  actuellement  existantes  seront  tonus,  lorsqu'ils  en  seront  requis 
et  dans  les  delais  ulterieufement  determines  de  justifier  de  leurs  titres  de  propria  ou  des  actes 
d'autorisation. 

Art.  11.  II  est  defendu  de  pecher,  de  faire  pecher,  de  saler,  d'acheter,  de  vendre,  de  transporter,  et 
d'employer  a  un  usage  quelconque : — 

1.  Les  poissons  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  parvenus  a  la  longueur  de  10  centim.,  mesuree  de  l'oeil 
a  la  naissance  de  la  queue,  a  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  reputes  poissons  de  passage  ou  qu'ils  n'appartiennent 
a  une  espece  qui,  a  1'age  adulte,  reste  au-dessous  de  cette  dimension. 

2.  Les  homards  et  langoustes  au-dessous  de  20  centim.  de  l'oeil  a  la  naissance  de  la  queue. 

3.  Les  huitres  au-dessous  de  5  centim. 

Art.  12.  Les  Prefets  Maritimes  determinent  par  des  Arreted  toutes  les  mesures  de  police,  d'ordre, 
et  de  precaution  propres  a  empSeher  tous  accidents,  dommages,  avaries,  collisions,  &c,  et  a  garantir  aux 
marins  le  libre  exercice  de  la  peche. 

Art.  13.  Tous  les  Arreted  rendus  paries  Prefets  Miritimes  en  matiere  de  peche  cotiere  sont  sounds 
A  l'approbation  de  notre  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies. 

Art.  14.  Sont  et  demeurent  rapportees  les  dispositions  des  Decrets  et  Eeglements  anterieurs  qui 
sont  contraires  au  present  Decret. 

Fait  au  Palais  des  Tuileries,  le  10  Mai,  1862. 

(Signe)  NAPOLfiON. 

Par  l'Empereur : 
Le  Ministre  Secretaire  d'fitat,  de  la  Marine,  et  des  Colonies, 
(Signe)  COmte  P.  de  Chasseloup-Laubat. 
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Law  of  March  1,    1888. 


REPUBLIQUE   FRANCAISE. 


No.  19032. — Loi  ax/ant  pour  objet  (Tinlerdire  la  Peche  aux  Strangers  dans  les  Eaux  Terriloriales  de 

France  et  (TAlgerie,  du  1"  Mars,  1888. 

»(Promulguee  au  "  Journal  Officiel "  du  2  Mars.  1888. 
LE  Senat  et  la  Chambre  des  Deputes  ont  adopte\ 
Le  President  de  la  Republique  promulgue  la  Loi  dont  la  teneur  suit: — 

Article  ler.  La  peche  est  interdite  aux  bateaux  etrangers  dans  les  eaux  territoriales  de  la  France  pp.  ]  13-14. 
et   de  l'Alg<5rie,   en   dec&  d'une   limite   qui   est   fixee  a   3  niilles   marins   au   large   de  la  laisse  ile 
basse  mer. 

Poor  les  baiea,  le  rayon  de  3  milles  est  mesure  a  partir  d'une  ligne  droite  tiree  en  travers  de  la 
baie,  dans  la  partie  la  plus  rapprochee  de  1'entree,  au  premier  point  oil  Fouverture  n'excede  pas  10  milles. 
Dans  chacun  des  arrondissements  maritimes,  et  pour  l'Algt^rie,  les  Decrets  determinent  la  ligne  a  partir 
de  laquelle  cette  limite  st  comptee. 

Art.  2.  Si  le  patron  d'un  bateau  etranger  ou  les  homines  de  son  equipage  sont  trouv^s  jetant  des 
diets  daus  la  partie  reservee  des  eaux  territoriales  Franchises  ou  y  exereant  la  peche  d'une  faijon 
quelconque,  le  patron  est  puni  d'une  amende  de  1G  fr.  au  moins  et  de  250  fr.  au  plus. 

Art.  3.  La  peine  de  l'amende  prevue  a  l'Article  precedent  peut  etre  portee  en  double  en  cas  de 
recidive.  11  y  a  r&adive  lorsque,  dans  les  deux  annees  pr&edentes,  il  a  tke'  rendu  contre  le  contre- 
venant  un  jugement  pour  infraction  a  la  presente  Loi. 

Art.  4.  Les  officiers  et  officiers  mariniers  commandant  les  batiments  de  l'Etat  ou  les  embarcations 
garde-peche,  et   tous   officiers   et   agents   commis   a   la  police  des  peches   maritimes   constatent  les 

»  contraventions,  en  dressent  proces- verbal  et  conduisent  ou  font  conduire  le  contrevenant  et  le  bateau 
dans  le  port  Franeais  le  plus  rapproche. 
Us  remettent  leurs   rapports,  proces-verbaux,  et  toutes  pi6ces  constatant  les  contraventions  a 
l'ofhcier  du  Commissariat  charge  de  l'inscript.ion  maritime. 

Art.  5.  Les  proces-verbaux  doivent  etre  signea  et,  sous  peine  de  nullite,  affirmes  dans  les  trou 
jours  de  leur  cloture,  par-devant  le  Juge  de  Paix  du  canton  ou  l'un  de  ses  suppleants,  ou  par-devant  le 
M.tireou  l'Adjoint,  soit  de  la  commune  de  la  residence  de  l'agent  qui  a  dresse  le  proces-verbal,  soit  de 
celle  ou  le  bateau  a  ete  conduit.  Toutefois  les  proces- verbaux  dresses  par  les  officiers  du  Commissariat 
de  la  marine  charges  de  l'inscription  maritime,  par  les  ofliciers  et  officiers  mariniers  commandant  les 
batiments  de  l'Etat  ou  les  embarcations  garde-peche,  et  par  les  inspecteurs  des  peches  maritimes  ne 
sunt  pas  Boomia  a  ('affirmation. 

Duns  tous  les  cas,  les  proces-verbaux  doivent,  sous  peine  de  nullite,  etre  en  registries  dans  les  quatre 
jours  qui  suiwont  celui  de  raffirniation  ou  celui  de  la  cloture  du  proces-verbal,  s'il  n'est  pas  soumis  a 
I'affirmalion.      L'enregistremeiit  est  fait  en  debet. 

Art.  0.  L'offieier  ou  a^ent  <|ui  a  conduit  ou  fait  conduire  le  bateau  dans  un  port  Franeais  le 
eonaigne  entre  les  mains  du  service  de  l'inscription  maritime,  qui  saisit  les  engins  de  peche  et  les 
produitfl  de  la  peche  trouvt's  a  bord,  quel  qu'en  suit  le  proprietaire.  Les  produits  de  la  peche  sont 
rend  us,  sans  delai,  dans  le  port  ou  le  bateau  a  etc  conduit,  et  dans  les  formes  prescrites  pari  Article  42 
de  la  Loi  du  lo  Avril,  1820.  Le  prix  en  est  eonsigne  a  la  caisse  des  gens  de  mer  jusqu'a  Tissue  du 
Jugement. 

Indcpendainment  de  l'amende  prevue  dans  les  Articles  2  et  3,  le  Tribunal  ordonne  la  destruction 
des  engins  prohibes  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  la  confiscation  des  engins  non  prohibits  et  des  produits  de  la  peche 
saisis  sur  le  bateau  ou  de  leur  prix.     Les  engins  non  problbes  sont  vendus. 

Leproduit  de  cette  vente,  ainsi  que  de  celle  des  produits  do  la  peche,  et  le  montant  des  aniendes, 
sont  integralement  verses  dans  la  caisse  des  invalides  de  la  marine. 

Art.  7.  Les  poursuir.es  ont  lieu  a  la  diligence  du  I'rocureur  de  la  Republique  ou  des  officiers  du 
Commissariat  charges  de  l'inscription  maritime. 

officiers  ont,  dans  ce  cas,  le  droit  d'exposer  l'affaire  devant  le  Tribunal  et  d'etre  entendus  a    . 
1'appui  de  leurs  conclusions. 

Si  les  poursuites  n'ont  pas  etc  intentees  dans  les  trois  mois  qui  suivent  le  jour  ou  la  contravention 
a  e"te  commise  faction  publiqne  est  prcscritc. 

Art  8.  Les  poursuites  sont  portees  devant  le  Tribunal  de  Police  Correctionnelle  dans  le  ressort 
duquel  est  situe  lc  port  oil  les  contrevenants  ont  <$te  conduits.  Le  Tribunal  statue  dans  le  plus  bref 
delai  possible. 

*  Bulletin  des  Lois  de  la  R«5nulj]ique  Francaise.  No.  1163. 
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Art.  9.  Les  proces-verbaux  des  officiers  ou  agents  charges  de  constater  les  contraventions,  comine 
il  est  dit  a  l'Article  6,  font  foi  jusqu'a  inscription  de  faux. 

A  dtSfaut  de  proces-verbaux,  la  contravention  peut  etre  prouvde  par  tijiuoins. 

Art.  10.  Si  le  condamne  n'acquitte  pas  l'amende  et  les  frais,  le  bateau  est  retenu  jusqu'a  entior 
payement  ou  pendant  on  laps  de  temps  qui  ne  peut  depasser  trois  mois  pour  la  premiere  contravention 
ft  six  mois  en  cas  de  nScidive 

Si  le  condamne  interjette  appel  ou  fait  opposition,  il  peut  se  pourvoir  devant  le  Tribunal 
pour  obtenir  la  libre  sortie  du  bateau,  en  consignant  le  montant  de  la  condamnation  et  de  tons  Let 
frais. 

Art.  11.  La  pre'sente  Loi  ne  porte  pas  atteinte  a  la  libre  circulation  reconnue  aux  bateaux  de  p6che 
etrangers  naviguant  ou  mouillant  dans  la  partie  reserved  des  eaux  territoriales  Franchises, 

Un  D^cret  rendu  dans  la  forme  des  Ueglements  d'Administration  l'ublique  determinera  les  r.  •_'!<- 
speciales  de  police  auxquelles,  dans  ce  cas,  les  bateaux  de  peche  devront  se  conformer.  Les  infractions 
a  ce  Reglement  sont  constatees  et  poursuivies  dans  les  formes  prevues  par  la  pr&ente  Loi ;  elles  sunt 
punies  d'une  amende  de  16  fr.  au  moins  et  de  100  fr.  au  plus,  sans  prejudice  de  la  retenuc  <lu 
bateau. 

Art.  12.  II  n'est  pas  deroge"  aux  dispositions  des  Conventions  Internationales  et  des  Lois  qui  s'v 
referent. 

La  presente  Loi,  ddliWnSe  et  adoptee  par  le  Senat  et  par  la  Chambre  des  IWput^s,  sera  executee 
comme  loi  de  l'fitat. 

Fait  a  Paris,  le  1"  Mars,  1888, 

(Signe)  CAR  NOT. 

Le  Ministre  dee  Affaires  fitrangcres, 

(Signe1)  Flourens. 

Le  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Ministre  de  la  Justice. 

(Signe)  A.  Fallieres. 

Le  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies, 

(Sign^)  Krantz. 
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Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between  Her  Majesty 

and  the  United  States  of  Mexico. 


Signed  at  Mexico,  November  27,  1888. 


[Ratifications  exchanged  at  Mexico,  February  11,  1889.] 


HER  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  being  desirous  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  friendly  relations,  and  of  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  dominions  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  territories  of  the 
Mexican  I! -public,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation, 
and  have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say  : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Ghent  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir  Spenser  St. 
John,  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in 
Mexico  ; 

And  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
5    ..t'    Mexico,    Senor   Senador    Don    Emilio 
Velasoo,  ex-Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  in 
France,  &c,  &c,  &c. : 

Who,  nfter  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
dm-  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following  Articles : — 


SU  Excelencia  el  Presidente  de  los  Estados  pp.  H5- 
Unidos  Mexicanos,  y  Su  Majestad  la  Reina  del  121. 
Reino  Unido  de  la  Gran  Bretana  e  lrlanda, 
deseosos  de  conservar  y  vigorizar  relaciones 
amistosas  y  de  promover  el  trafico  comercial  entre 
los  territorios  de  la  Repiiblica  Mexicana  y  los 
dominios  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica,  han  resuelto 
celebrar  un  Tratado  de  Amistad,  Comercio,  y 
Navegacion,  y  han  nombrado  sus  Plenipotenciarios, 
a  saber : 

Su  Excelencia  el  Presidente  de  los  Estados 
Dhidot  Mexicanos  al  Senor  Senador  Don  Emilio 
Velasco,  ex-Ministro  Plenipotenciario  de  Mexico 
en  Francia,  &c,  &c.,  &c. ; 


Y  Su  Majestad  la  Reina  del  Reino  Unido  de  la 
Gran  Bretana  e  lrlanda  a  Sir  Spenser  St.  John, 
Hero  Comendador  de  San  Miguel  y  San 
Jorge,  Enviado  Extraordinario  y  Ministro  Pleni- 
potenciario de  Su  Majestad  Britanica  en  Mexico  ; 

Los  cuales,  despues  de  haberse  comunicado  sus 
respectivos  plenos  poderes,  encontrandolos  en 
liuena  y  debida  forma,  han  convenido  en  los 
Articulos  siguientes : — 


ARTICLE  I. 


ARTICULO  I. 


There  shall  be  perfect  peace  and  sincere  friend- 
ship between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  use 
their  best  endeavours  that  this  friendship  and 
good  understanding  may  be  constantly  and 
perpetually  maintained. 


Habra  perfecta  paz  y  sincera  amistad  entre  la 
Republics  Mexicana  y  el  Reino  Unido  de  la  Gran 
Bretana  e  lrlanda.  Las  Altas  Paites  Contratantes 
haran  los  mayores  esfuerzos  para  que  esta  amistad 
y  bnena  armonia  se  mantengan  constante  y  per- 
petuamente. 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  any 
privilege,  favour,  or  immunity  whatever,  which 
either  Contracting  Tarty  has  actually  granted,  or 
may  here  at,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 

any  other  State,  shall   he  extended    immediately 
and  unconditionally  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
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ARTICULO  II. 

Las  Partes  Contratantes  convienen  en  que,  en 
todo  lo  relativo  a  comercio  y  navegacion,  qual- 
(juier  privilegio,  favor  6  inmunidad,  sea  cual 
fuere,  que  alguna  de  las  Partes  Contratantes 
tonga  concedidos  en  la  actualidad  6  concediere 
en  lo  sucesivo  a  los  siibditos  6  ciudadanos  de 
cualquieia  otro  Estado,  se  extendenln  inmediata  u 
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the  other  Contracting  Party,  it  being  their  inten- 
tion that  the  trade  and  navigation  of  each 
country  shall  be  placed,  in  all  respects,  by  the 
other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 


ARTICLE  III. 

The  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  which 
are  imported  into  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
and  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Mexico, 
which  are  imported  into  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  whether 
intended  for  consumption,  warehousing,  re-ex- 
portation, or  transit,  shall  he  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as,  and,  in  particular,  shall  be  subjected 
to  no  other  or  higher  duties,  whether  general, 
municipal,  or  local,  than  the  produce,  manu- 
factures, and  goods  of  any  third  country  the  most 
favoured  in  this  respect.  No  other  or  higher 
duties  shall  be  levied  in  Mexico  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  goods  to  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the 
exportation  of  any  goods  to  Mexico,  than  may  be 
levied  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  goods  to  any 
third  country  the  most  favoured  in  this  respect. 


Neither  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  es- 
tabbsh  a  prohibition  of  importation,  exportation, 
re-exportation,  or  transit  against  the  other  which 
shall  not,  under  like  circumstances,  be  applicable 
to  any  third  country  the  most  favoured  in  this 
respect. 

In  like  manner,  in  all  that  relates  to  local  dues, 
customs  formalities,  brokerage,  patterns,  or  samples 
introduced  by  commercial  travellers,  and  all  oilier 
matters  connected  with  trade,  British  subjects  in 
Mexico,  and  Mexican  citizens  in  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall 
enjoy  most-favoured-nation  treatment. 

In  the  event  of  any  changes  being  made  in 
Mexican  laws,  customs  tariff,  or  regulations, 
sufficient  notice  shall  be  given,  in  order  to  enable 
British  subjects  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  them. 

The  Mexican  authorities  shnll,  moreover,  deal 
equitably  with  all  cases  arising  from  unintentional 
ignorance  of  any  of  the  changes  above  mentioned. 


incondicionalmente  a  los  subditos  6  ciudadanos  de 
la  otra  Parte  Contratante,  siendo  su  intencion  (pie 
el  comercio  y  navegacion  de  cada  pals  sean 
colocados  por  el  otro,  en  todo  respecto,  sobre  la 
base  de  la  nacion  rnas  favorecida. 

ARTICULO  III. 

Los  productos  y  manufactures  de  la  Republica 
Mexicans  que  se  importen  en  los  dominios  y 
posesiones  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica,  y  Ids  pro- 
ductos y  mauufacturas  de  los  dominios  y 
posesiones  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica  que  se 
impurten  en  la  Republica  Mexicana,  sea  para  el 
consnmo,  almacenaje,  re-exportacion  6  transito, 
seran  considerados  del  mismo  modo,  y  particular- 
mente  no  estardn  sujetos  a  otros  ni  mas  altos 
derechos,  ya  generales,  municipales,  6  locales,  que 
los  productos,  manufactures,  y  mercancias  de  una 
tercera  nacion  que  sea  mas  favorecida  a  este 
respecto.  No  se  impondrau  otros  ni  mas  altos 
derechos  en  los  dominios  y  posesiones  de  Su 
Majestad  Britanica  a  la  exportacion  de  cualeo- 
quiera  mercancias  para  la  Republica  Mexicana,  o 
en  la  Republica  Mexicana  A  la  exportacion  de 
cualesquiera  mercancias  para  los  dominios  y 
posesiones  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica,  que  los  que 
se  impongan  a  la  exportacion  de  iguales  mei- 
cancias  para  un  tercer  pais  que  sea  mas  favorecido* 
a  este  respecto. 

Ninguna  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  establecera, 
respecto  de  la  otra,  prohibiciones  de  importacion, 
exportacion,  re-exportacion,  6  transito  que  no 
sean  aplicables,  en  iguales  circunstancias,  A  un 
tercer  pais  que  sea  mas  favorecido  a  este  respecto. 

Igualmente,  en  todo  lo  que  se  refiere  a 
derechos  locales,  aduanas,  formalidades,  corretajes, 
modelos,  6  muestras  introducidos  por  agentes 
viajeros,  y  todo  lo  demas  relativo  a  comercio,  los 
ciudadanos  Mexicanos  en  los  dominios  y  pose- 
siones de  Su  Majestad  Britanica,  y  los  subditos 
Britanicos  en  la  Republica  Mexicana,  gozaran  del 
tratamiento  de  la  nacion  mas  favorecida. 

En  caso  de  hacerse  algunns  alteraciones  en  las 
leyes  Meiicanas,  aranceles  6  reglamentos  de 
aduanas,  se  concedora  un  plazo  suficiente  para 
que  los  subditos  BritAnicos  cumplan  con  ellos. 

Las  autoridades  Mexicanas.  ademas,  trataran 
con  equidad  todos  los  casos  originados  de  ig- 
norancia  inculpable  de  alguna  de  las  alteraciones 
antes  mencionadas. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

British  ships  and  their  cargoes  shall,  in  Mexico, 
and  Mexican  vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall,  in 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  place  of  origin  or  destination  of 
their  cargoes,  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  ships 
and  cargoes  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

The  preceding  stipulation  applies  to  local  treat- 
ment, dues,  and  charges  in  the  ports,  basins, 
docks,  roadsteads,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  the  two 
countries,  pilotage,  and,  generally,  to  all  matters 
connected  with  navigation. 

Every  favour  or  exemption  in  these  respects,  or 
any  other  privilege  in  matters  of  navigation, 
which  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  grant 
to  a  third  Power,  shall  be  extended  immediately 
and  unconditionally  to  the  other  Party. 


ARTICLULO  IV. 

Los  buques  Mexicanos  y  sus  cargamentos  en 
los  dominios y  posesiones deSu  Majestad  Britanica, 
y  los  buques  Ingleses  y  sus  cargamentos  en  la 
Republica  Mexicana,  cualquiera  que  sea  el  lugar 
de  su  procedencia,  y  cualquiera  que  sea  el  lugar 
de  origen  6  destino  de  sus  cargamentos,  seran 
tratados,  en  todo  respecto,  como  los  buques  y 
cargamentos  de  la  nacion  mas  favoreeiila. 

l.a  estdpulacion  precedente  se  aplica  al  trata- 
miento  local,  derechos  y  cargas  en  los  puertos, 
fondeaderos,  diques,  radas,  bahias  y  rios  de  ambos 
paises,  practicaje,  y,  en  general,  ;i  todo  lo  relativo 
;'i  navegacion. 

Todo  favor  6  exteneion  A  este  respecto,  6 
cualquiera  privilegio  en  materia  de  navegacion, 
que  una  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  conceda  a  una 
tercera  Potencia,  se  extendera  inmediata  e  in- 
condicionalmente A  la  otra  Potencia. 
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All  vessels  which,  according  to  British  law,  are 
to  be  deemed  British  vessels,  and  all  vessels 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  Mexico,  are  to  be 
deemed  Mexican  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Treaty,  be  respectively  deemed  British  or 
Mexican  vessels. 

For  the  same  purpose  shall  be  considered  as 
ports  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  those 
which  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  declared  open  by 
the  respective  Governments  for  import  or  export 
trade. 

The  two  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  consider 
as  a  limit  of  their  territorial  waters  on  their 
respective  coasts  the  distance  of  3  marine  leagues 
reckoned  from  the  line  of  low  -  water  mark. 
Nevertheless,  this  stipulation  shall  have  no  effect, 
excepting  in  what  may  relate  to  the  observance 
and  application  of  the  Custom-house  Regulations 
and  the  measures  for  preventing  smuggling,  and 
cannot  be  extended  to  other  questions  of  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  or  of  international  maritime 
law. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  be  permitted  to  reside, 
permanently  or  temporarily,  in  the  dominions  or 
possessions  of  the  other,  and  to  occupy  and  hire 
houses  and  warehouses  for  purposes  of  commerce, 
whether  wholesale  or  retail.  They  shall  also  be 
at  full  liberty  to  exercise  civil  rights,  and  therefore 
to  acquire,  possess,  and  dispose  of  every  description 
of  property,  movable  and  immovable,  as  far  as  the 
laws  of  each  country  will  permit.  They  may 
acquire  and  transmit  the  same  to  others,  whether 
by  purchase,  sale,  donation,  exchange,  marriage, 
testament,  succession  ab  intestato,  and  in  any  other 
manner,  under  the  same  conditions  as  natives  of 
the  country.  Their  heirs  and  legal  representatives 
may  succeed  to  and  take  possession  of  it,  either 
in  person  or  by  procurators,  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  legal  forms  as  natives  of  the 
country. 

In  none  of  these  respects  shall  they  pay  upon 
the  value  of  such  property  any  other  or  higher 
impost,  duty,  or  charge  than  is  payable  by  natives 
of  the  country. 

In  every  case  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  shall  be  permitted  to  export 
their  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold, 
freely  ami  without  being  subjected  on  such  ex- 
portation to  pay  any  duty  different  from  that  to 
which  natives  of  the  country  are  liable  under 
similar  circumstances. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  one  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  who  may  1)0  residing,  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently,  in  the  dominions  and 
esfdona  of  the  other,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  they  reside,  especially  to  those 
which  determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
foreigners,  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  of 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  dwellings,  manufactories,  warehouses,  and 
•hope  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  in  the  dominions  and  posses- 
sions of  the  other,  and  all  premises  appertaining 
thereto,  destined  for  purposes  of  residence  or 
commerce,  shall  be  respected 

It  shall  not  be  allowable  to  proceed  to  make  a 
search  of,  or  a  domiciliary  visit  to,  such  dwellings 


Todos  los  buques  que,  conforme  a  las  leyes 
Mexicanas,  se  consideren  Mexicanos,  y  todos  los 
buques  que,  conforme  a  las  leyes  Britanicas,  se 
consideren  BritAnicos,  se  consideraran  respectiva- 
mente  Mexicanos  6  Britiinieos  para  los  efectos  de 
este  Tratado. 

Para  los  mismos  efectos  se  deberan  entender 
por  puertos  de  cada  una  de  las  Partes  Contratantes 
aquellos  que  estan  6  en  adelante  estuvieren 
habilitados  por  los  Gobiernos  respectivos  para  el 
comercio  de  importacion  6  exportacion. 

Las  dos  Partes  Contratantes  convienen  en 
considerar  como  limite  del  mar  territorial  en  sus 
costas  respectivas  la  distancia  de  3  leguas  mari- 
timas  contadas  desde  la  linea  de  la  marea  baja. 
Sin  embargo,  esta  estipulacion  no  tendra  efecto, 
sino  en  lo  relativo  a  la  vigilancia  y  aplicacion  de 
los  Reglamentos  Aduanales  y  de  las  medidas  para 
evitar  el  contrabando,  y  no  podrd  extenderse  a 
otras  cuestiones  de  juridiccion  civil  6  criminal,  6 
de  derecho  internacional  maritimo. 

ARTICULO  V. 

Los  ciudadanos  6  subditos  de  cada  una  de  las 
Partes  Contratantes  podran  residir  permanente  6 
temporalmente  en  los  dominios  6  posesiones  de  la 
otra ;  ocupar  y  arrendar  casas  y  almacenes  para  el 
ejercicio  del  comercio,  ya  por  mayor  6  al  menudeo. 
Tendran  tambien  plena  libertad  en  el  ejercicio  de 
derechos  civiles,  y  por  consiguiente  para  adquirir, 
poseer  y  disponer  de  toda  clase  de  propiedades 
meubles  e"  inmeubles,  en  cuanto  lo  permitan  las 
leyes  de  cada  pais.  Pueden  adquirirlas  y  tras- 
mitirlas  a  otros  por  compra,  venta,  donacion, 
pemmta,  matrimonio,  testamento,  sucesion  intes- 
tada  y  de  cualquiera  otro  modo,  bajo  las  mismas 
condiciones  (pie  los  naturales  del  pais.  Sus 
herederos  y  representantes  legales  pueden  suceder 
en  ellas  y  tomar  posesion  de  las  mismas,  ya 
personalmente  6  por  procurador,  del  mismo  modo 
y  con  las  mismas  formas  legales  que  los  naturales 
del  pais. 

En  ninguno  de  estos  casos  pagaran  sobre  el 
valor  de  dicha  propiedad  otros  ni  mas  altos 
impuestos,  derechos  6  cargas  que  los  que  se  paguen 
por  los  naturales  del  pais. 

En  todo  caso  se  permitira  a  los  subditos  6 
ciudadanos  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  exportar  su 
propiedad,  6  los  productos  de  la  misma,  si  hubiere 
sido  vendida,  libremente  y  sin  estar  sujetos  en  la 
exportacion  a  pagar  derechos  diferentes  de  aquellos 
a  los  cuales  est&n  sometidos  en  circunstancias 
amilogas  los  naturales  del  pais. 

Los  ciudadanos  6  subditos  de  cada  una  de  las 
Partes  Contratantes  que  residan  temporal  6  per- 
manentemente  en  los  dominos  y  posesiones  de  la 
otra  estan  sujetos  ii  las  leyes  del  pais  de  su 
residencia,  especialmente  las  que  fijan  los  derechos 
y  obligaciones  de  los  extranjeros,  en  los  mismos 
terminos  en  que  lo  esten  los  ciudadanos  6  subditos 
de  la  nacion  mas  favorecida. 

ARTICULO  VI. 

Seran  respetadas  las  habitaciones,  fabricas, 
almacenes  y  tiendas  de  los  ciudadanos  6  subditos 
de  cada  una  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  en  los 
dominios  y  posesiones  de  la  otra,  y  todas  las 
localidades  que  les  sean  anexas  destinadas  a 
habitacion  6  comercio. 

No  se  permitira  hacer  cateos  6  visitas  domicili- 
arias  en  estas  habitaciones  y  sus  dependeneias,  o 
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and  premises,  or  to  examine  or  inspect  books, 
papers,  or  accounts,  except  under  the  conditions 
and  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  for 
natives  of  the  country. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two 
Contracting  Parties  in  the  dominions  and  posses- 
sions of  the  other  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
I  "Hits  of  Justice  for  the  prosecution  and  defence 
of  their  lights,  without  other  conditions,  restric- 
tions, or  taxes  beyond  those  imposed  on  natives  of 
the  country,  and  shall,  like  them,  be  at  liberty  to 
employ,  in  all  causes,  their  advocates,  attorneys, 
or  agents  from  among  the  persons  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  those  professions  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  the  other  shall  be  exempted  from  all  com- 
pulsory military  service  whatever,  whether  in  the 
army,  navy,  or  national  guard,  or  militia.  They 
shall  likewise  be  exempted  from  all  contributions, 
whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind,  imposed  as  a  com- 
pensation for  personal  service,  and,  finally,  from 
forced  loans,  and  from  charges,  requisitions,  and 
war  contributions,  unless  imposed  on  real  property, 
when  they  shall  pay  them  equally  with  nationals. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  two 
Contracting  Parties  residing  in  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other  shall  enjoy,  in  regard  to 
their  houses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

In  like  manner  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each 
Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy  in  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  the  other  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  shall  not  be  molested  on  account  of 
heir  religious  belief. 


examinar   o    inspeeeionar    los    MmM,    papeles,    6 
cuentas,  excepto  bajo  las  condieiones  y  con   las 
format)  prescritas  por  las  leyes  para  los  natui 
del  pate. 

Los  ciudadanos  6  siibditos  do  cada  una  de 
las  dos  Partes  Contratantes  en'  los  dominios  y 
posesiones  de  la  otra  tendnin  lihre  aoceeo  en  loe 
Tribunales  para  hacer  valcr  y  defender  sus 
derechos  sin  otras  condieiones,  restriocioni 
contribuciones  que  las  impuestas  a  los  natfl 
del  pais,  y,  como  estos,  tendnin  libertad  para 
emplear  en  sus  litigios  loe  abogados,  procuradores, 
6  agentes  de  entre  las  pevsonas  admitidas  al 
ejercicio  de  estas  profesiones,  eon  forme  a  las  levee 
del  pafs, 

ARTICULO  VII. 

Los  ciudadanos  6  subditos  de  cada  una  de  la* 
Partes  Contratantes  en  los  dominios  y  \ 
de  la  otra  estanin  exentos  de  todo  servicio  militar 
forzoso,  ya  en  el  ejereito,  la  marina,  o  la  guardia 
nacional  6  milicia.    Tambien  estaran  exentos  de 
toda   contribucion,   sea  pecnniaria  6  en   es] 
impuesta  en  compensacion  de  Bervicios  personales, 
y  finahiiente,  de  prestamOB  forzosos  y  de  08 
requisas  y  contribuciones  de  guerra,  a  nienos  que 
scan  impuestas  sobre  la  propiedad  inmeuble,  en 
cuyo  easo  la  pagardn  en  igualea  terminos  qi 
nacionales. 

ARTICULO  VIII. 

Los  ciudadanos  6  subditos  de  cada  una  de  las 
Partes  Contratantes  nsidenles  en  los  dominios  y 
-lones  de  la  otia  gozaran,  an  sus  cases,  per- 
sonas  y  propiedades,  de  la  proteccion  del  Gobierno, 
tan  eonipleta  y  amplia  eomo  los  ciudadanos  6 
subditos  de  la  naciou  mas  favorecida. 

Igualmente  los  ciudadanos  6  subditos  de  cada 
una  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  gozaran  en  los 
dominios  y  posesiones  de  la  otra  plena  libertad  de 
conciencia,  y  no  seran  molestados  por  razon  de 
sus  creencias  religiosas. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have,  in  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other,  the  same  rights  as  natives, 
or  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  in  regard  to  patents  for  inventions  trade- 
marks, and  designs,  upon  fulfilment  of  the  for- 
malities prescribed  by  law. 


ARTICULO  IX. 

Los  ciudadanos  6  subditos  de  cada  una  de  las 
Partes  Contratantes  tendnin,  en  los  dominios  y 
posesiones  de  la  otra,  los  mismos  derechos  que  los 
nacionales,  6  que  los  subditos  6  ciudadanos  de  la 
nacion  mas  favorecida,  respecto  a  patentes  de  in- 
vencion,  marcas  de  fabrica  y  dibujos  para  objetos 
industriales,  sicmpre  que  cumplan  las  formali- 
dades  prescritas  por  la  ley. 


ARTICLE  X. 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may  appoint 
Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice-Con.su Is,  l'm-Con- 
suls,  and  Consular  Agents  to  reside  respectively 
in  towns  or  ports  hi  the  dominions  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  other  'Power,  each  one  of  them 
reserving  the  right  of  excepting  those  places  where 
it  may  not  appear  convenient  to  admit  them 
whenever  this  exception  is  extended  to  the  Con- 
sular functionaries  of  all  other  nations. 

Such  Consular  officers,  however,  shall  not  enter 
upon  their  functions  until  after  they  shall  have 
been  approved  and  admitted  in  the  usual  form  by 
the  Government  to  which  they  arc  sent.  They 
shall  exercise  whatever  functions,  and  enjoy  what- 
ever privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  are, 


ARTICULO  X. 

Cada  una  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  puede 
nombrar  Consules-Generalee,  Consoles,  Vice-Con- 
sules,  Pro-Consules,  y  Agentes  Consulares  para 

residir  respectivamente  en  las  ciudades  6  puertos 
situados  en  los  dominios  y  posesiones  de  la  otra 
l'otencia,  reserviindose  cada  una  de  alias  el  derechd 
de  exceptuar  los  lugares  donde  no  le  parezca  con* 
veniente  admitirlos,  siempre  que  esta  exception  se 
extiendii  a  los  funcionarioe  Consulares  de  todas 
las  demas  naeiones. 

Estos  funeionarios  Consulares,  sin  embargo,  DO 
entrar&n  en  el  ejercieio  de  sus  funciones  hasta 
despues  de  habec  sido  aprobados  y  adniitido 
la  forma  usual  por  el  Gobierno  al  cual  ban  sido 
enviadoB.  Ejeronan  las  funcioues  y  gozaran  de 
los  privilcgios,  exenciones,  e  inmunidades,  cuales- 
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or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  there  to  Consular 
officers  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

The  archives  and  official  papers  of  Consular 
functionaries  shall  be  respected  as  inviolable, 
without  the  authorities  of  the  country  being  able, 
on  any  account,  to  seize  them,  or  take  note  of 
their  contents. 

AETICLE  XI. 

The  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls, 
and  Consular  Agents  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties,  residing  in  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  the  other,  shall  receive  from  the  local  autho- 
rities such  assistance  as  can  by  law  be  given  to 
them  for  the  recovery  of  deserters  from  the  vessels 
of  their  respective  countries. 


quiera  que  sean,  concedidos  6  que  se  concedan  en 
lo  sucesivo  a  los  funcionarios  Consulares  de  la 
nacion  mas  favorecida. 

Los  archivos  y  papeles  oficiales  de  los  funciona- 
rios Consulares  seran  respctados  como  inviolables, 
sin  que  por  ningun  motivo  puedan  las  autoridades 
del  pais  embargarlos  ni  tomar  conocimiento  de 
ellos. 

ARTICULO  XI. 

Los  Consules-Generales,  C6nsules,  Vice-C6n- 
sules,  y  Agentes  Consulares  de  cada  una  de  las 
Partes  Contratantes,  residentes  en  los  dominios  y 
posesiones  de  la  otra,  recibiran  de  las  autoridades 
locales  el  auxilio  que  por  la  ley  se  les  puede  dar 
para  recobrar  los  desertores  de  los  buques  de  sus 
paises  respectivos. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

Any  ship  of  war  or  merchant-vessel  of  either  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  which  may  be  compelled, 
1  iy  stress  of  weather  or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter 
in  a  port  of  the  other,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit 
therein,  to  procure  all  necessary  stores,  and  to 
continue  their  voyage  without  paying  any  dues 
other  than  such  as  would  be  payable  in  a  similar 
case  by  a  national  vessel.  In  case,  however,  the 
master  of  a  merchant-vessel  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandize 
in  order  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  shall  be  bound 
to  conform  to  the  Regulations  and  Tariffs  of  the 
place  to  which  he  may  have  come. 

If  any  ship  of  war  or  merchant-vessel  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  should  run  aground,  or  be 
wrecked  within  the  territory  of  the  other,  such 
ship  or  vessel,  and  all  parts  thereof,  and  all  furni- 
ture and  appurtenances  belonging  thereunto,  and 
all  goods  and  merchandize  saved  therefrom,  in- 
cluding any  which  may  have  been  cast  out  of  the 
ship,  or  the  proceeds  thereof  if  sold,  as  well  as  all 
papers  found  on  board  such  stranded  or  wrecked 
ship  or  vessel,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  owners  or 
their  agents  when  claimed  by  them  within  the 
period  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  such 
owners  or  agents  shall  pay  only  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  preservation  of  the  property, 
together  with  the  salvage  or  other  expenses  which 
would  have  been  payable  in  the  like  case  of  a 
wreck  of  a  national  vessel. 

The  goods  and  merchandize  saved  from  the 
wreck  shall  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  customs 
unless  cleared  for  consumption,  in  which  case 
they  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  they 
had  been  imported  in  a  national  vessel. 

In  the  case  either  of  a  vessel  being  driven  in 
by  stress  ot  weather,  run  aground,  or  wrecked, 
the  respective  Consuls-General,  Consuls,  Vice- 
Consuls,  and  Consular  Agents  shall,  if  the  owner 
or  master  or  other  agent  of  the  owner  is  not 
present,  or  is  present  and  requires  it,  be  authorized 
to  interpose  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Por  the  better  security  of  commerce  between 
the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  it  is 
I  that,  if  at  any  time  any  interruption  of 
friendly  intercourse  or  any  rupture  should  unfor- 
tunately take  place  between  the  two  Contracting 
Parties,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the 


ARTICULO  XII. 

Todo  buque  de  guerra  6  mercante  de  una  de  las 
Partes  Contratantes  que  este"  obllgado,  a  causa  de 
mal  tieinpo  6  de  accidente,  a  refugiarse  en  un 
puerto  de  la  otra,  estara  en  libertad  para  repararse 
alii,  procurarse  las  provisiones  necesarias  y  con- 
tinuar  su  viaje  sin  pager  otros  derechos  que  los 
que  en  casos  semejantes  se  pagarian  por  un  buque 
nacional.  En  caso,  sin  embargo,  de  que  el  capitan 
de  un  buque  mercante  tuviere  necesidad  de  dis- 
poner  de  una  parte  de  sus  mercancias  para  cubrir 
sus  gastos,  estara  obligado  k  conformarse  con  los 
Reglamentos  y  Tarifas  del  lugar  a  que  haya 
Uegado. 

Si  un  buque  de  guerra  6  un  buque  mercante  de 
una  de  las  Partes  Contratantes  encalla  6  naufraga 
en  el  territorio  de  la  otra,  este  buque  y  todas  sus 
partes,  su  aparejo  y  pertenencias,  todos  los  efectos 
y  mercancias  salvados  de  el,  inclusos  los  echados 
fuera  del  buque,  6  sus  productos  si  le  han  ven- 
dido,  asi  como  los  papeles  encontrados  a  bordo  del 
buque  encallado  6  naufrago,  seran  entregados  a 
los  propietarios  6  sus  agentes,  al  ser  reclamados 
por  ellos  en  el  termino  fijado  por  las  leyes  del 
pais  ;  y  estos  propietarios  6  agentes  pagaran  sola- 
mente  los  gastos  que  se  hay  an  causado  en  la  con- 
servacion  de  la  propiedad,  asi  como  el  salvamento 
li  otros  gastos  que  un  buque  nacional  pagaria  en 
isual  caso  de  naufragio. 


Los  efectos  y  mercancias  salvados  del  naufragio 
estaran  exentos  de  todos  los  derechos  de  aduanas, 
a  menos  que  se  destinen  al  consumo  interior,  en 
cuyo  caso  pagara  los  mismos  derechos  que  si 
hubiesen  sido  importados  en  un  buque  nacional. 

En  el  caso  de  que  por  razon  de  mal  tiempo  un 
buque  se  refugiare  en  un  puerto  6  encallare  6 
naufragare,  los  Consules-Generales,  Consules, 
Vice-Consnles,  y  Agentes  Consulares,  si  el  pro- 
pietario  6  capitan  u  otro  agente  del  propietario 
no  estan  presentes,  6  si  estan  presentes  y  lo 
pidieren,  estaran  autorizados  para  intervepir  a 
fin  de  impartir  los  auxilios  necesarios  a  sus  corn- 
patriotas. 

ARTICULO  XIII. 

Para  mayor  seguridad  del  comercio  entre  los 
ciudadanos  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  y 
los  sdbditoB  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica,  se  conviene 
que,  si  desgraciadamente  en  algun  tiempo  se  in- 
terrumpieren  las  relaciones  amistosas  u  ocurriese 
alguna  ruptura  entre  anibas  Partes  Contratantes, 
los   ciudadanos   6   siibditos   de   una    de   las    dos 
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said  Contracting  Parties  who  may  be  residing  in 
the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  other,  or  who 
may  be  established  there,  in  the  exercise  of  any 
trade  or  special  employment,  shall  have  the  privi- 
lrge  of  remaining  and  continuing  such  trade  or 
employment,  without  any  manner  of  interruption, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property, 
so  long  as  they  behave  peacefully  and  commit  no 
offence  against  the  laws ;  and  their  goods,  pro- 
perty, and  effects,  of  whatever  description  they 
may  be,  whether  in  their  own  custody  or  intrusted 
to  individuals,  or  to  the  State,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other  charges 
or  demands  than  those  which  may  be  made  upon 
the  like  goods,  property,  and  effects  belonging  to 
native  subjecfs  or  citizens.  Should  they,  however, 
prefer  to  leave  the  country,  they  shall  "be  allowed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
their  goods,  property,  and  effects,  or  to  dispose  of 
them,  and  to  liquidate  their  accounts ;  and  a  safe- 
conduct  shall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the 
ports  which  they  shall  themselves  select. 


Partes  Contratantes  que  residan  en  los  dominios  6 
territoiios  de  la  otra,  6  que  alb  estdn  attablecicUa 
ejerciendo  el  comercio  6  empleadoe  en  otra  ocupa- 
cion,  tendran  el  derecho  de  permauecer  y  de  con- 
tinuar  en  su  comercio  u  ocupacion,  sin  interrup- 
cion  alguna,  con  el  pleno  goce  de  su  Libertad  y 
propiedad,  niicntras  so  conduzcan  pacificamente  y 
no  contravengan  las  leyes;  y  sus  bienes,  propie- 
dades,  y  efectos,  de  cualquiera  clase  (pie  Bean,  ya 
esteB  en  su  poder  6  conhados  a  particulares  6  al 
Estado,  no  estaran  sujetos  a  embargo  6  secuestro, 
ni  a  otras  cargas  li  obligacione?  que  las  que  ee 
impongan  en  bienes,  propiedades  y  efectos  analo* 
gos  pertonecientes  a  los  nacionales.  Sin  embargo, 
si  prefiriesen  salir  del  pais,  se  les  permitira  haeei 
los  arreglos  convenientes  para  la  segnridad  de  sus 
bienes,  propiedades,  y  efectos,  6  para  disponer  de 
ellos  y  para  liquidar  sus  cuentas ;  y  se  les  dara  ua 
salvo-conducto  para  que  so  embarqucn  en  les 
puertos  que  elijan. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  the  Colonies  and  foreign  posses- 
sions of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  as  the  laws 
permit,  excepting  to  those  hereinafter  named,  that 
is  to  say,  except  to — 

India. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

South  Australia. 

Western  Australia. 

Queensland. 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

The  Cape. 

Natal. 


ARTICULO  XIV. 

Las  estipulaciones  del  presente  Tratado  serai) 
aplieables  a  todas  lasColoniasy  posesionesextran- 
jeras  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica,  en  cuanto  lo 
permitan  las  leyes.  exceptuando  las  que  en  seguida 
se  designan,  es  decir,  excepto — 

La  India. 

El  Dominio  de  Canada. 

Terranova. 

Nueva  Gales  del  Sur. 

Victoria. 

Australia  Meridional. 

Australia  Occidental. 

Queensland. 

Tasmania, 

Nueva  Zelanda. 

El  Cabo. 

Natal. 


Provided  always  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  Treaty  shall  be  made  applicable  to  any  of 
the  above-named  Colonies  or  foreign  possessions 
on  whose  behalf  notice  to  that  effect  shall  have 
been  given  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Repre- 
sentative in  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty. 


Sin  embargo,  las  estipulaciones  del  presente 
Tratado  seran  aplieables  a  cualquiera  de  las 
expresadas  Colonias  6  posesiones  extranjeras  en 
cuyo  favor  se  de  noticia  para  este  efecto  por  el 
Representante  de  Su  Majestad  Britanica  en 
Mexico  al  Secretario  de  Relaciones  Exterioies  de 
la  Repiiblica  Mexicana,  dentro  de  dos  anos  con- 
tados  de  la  fecha  del  canje  de  las  ratificaciones  del 
presente  Tratado. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

Any  controversies  which  may  arise  respecting 
the  interpretation  or  the  execution  of  the  present 
Treaty,  or  the  consequences  of  any  violation 
thereof,  shall  be  submitted  when  the  means  of 
settling  them  directly  by  amicable  agreement  are 
exhausted,  to  the  decisions  of  Commissions  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  result  of  such  arbitration 
shall  be  binding  upon  both  Governments. 

The  members  of  such  Commissions  shall  be 
selected  by  the  two  Governments  by  common 
consent,  failing  which,  each  of  the  Parties  shall 
nominate  an  Arbitrator,  or  an  equal  number  of 
Arbitrators,  and  the  Arbitrators  thus  appointed 
shall  select  an  umpire. 

The  procedure  of  the  arbitration  shall  in  each 
case  he  determined  by  the  Contracting  Parties, 
failing  which  the  Commission  of  Arbitration  shall 
be  itself  entitled  to  determine  it  beforehand 


ARTICULO  XV. 

Las  controversias  que  se  susciten  sobre  la  inter- 
pretacion  6  ejecucion  del  presente  Tratado,  6  sobre 
las  consecucncias  de  alguna  violation  de  el,  se 
someteran,  cuaudo  se  agoten  los  medios  de  arreglo 
directo  por  convenios  amistosos,  a  la  decision  de 
Comisiones  de  Arbitraje,  y  el  resoltado  de  este 
arbitraje  sera  obligatorio  para  ambos  Gobiernos. 

Los  miembros  de  estas  Comisiones  seran  nom- 
brados  de  comun  consentimiento  por  los  dos 
Gobiernos ;  y  no  estando  de  acuerdo,  cada  una  dfi 
las  Partes  nombrara  un  Arbitro,  6  un  numero 
igoal  de  Arbitros,  y  los  Arbitros  asi  nombrados 
designan'm  un  tercero  para  el  caso  de  discordia. 

Las  Partes  Contratantes  determinardn  en  cada 
caso  el  procedimiento  del  arbitraje,  y  no  estando 
de  acuerdo,  la  Cotnision  de  Arbitiaje  estara  facul- 
tada  para  determinarlo  de  anteniano. 
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AETICLE  XVI. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  continue  in  force 
during  ten  years,  counted  from  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  in  case  neither 
of  the  "two  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given 
notice,  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
said  period  of  ten  years  of  their  intention  of 
terminating  the  present  Treaty,  it  shall  remain  in 
force  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day 
on  which  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
have  given  such  notice. 


AETICULO  XVI. 

El  prescnte  Tratado  durara  diez  afios,  contados 
desde  el  dia  del  canje  de  las  ratificaciones,  y  en. 
caso  jde  que  ninguna  de  las  dos  Partes  Contra- 
tantes  haya  dado  noticia,  doce  meses  antes  de  la 
espiracion  de  dicho  perfodo  de  diez  aiios,  de  su 
intencion  de  terminar  el  presente  Tratado,  con- 
tinuant en  vigor  hasta  la  termination  de  un  afio 
contado  desde  el  dia  en  que  una  de  las  Partes 
Contratantes  de"  esta  noticia  a  la  otra. 


AETICLE  XVII. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  by  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 


AETICULO  XVII. 

El  presente  Tratado  sera  ratificado  por  su 
Excelencia  el  Presidente  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
Mexicanos,  y  por  Su  Majestad  la  Eeina  de  la 
Gran  Bretafia  e  Irlanda,  y  las  ratificaciones  se 
canjearan  en  Mexico  tan  pronto  como  sea  posible. 

En  testimonio  de  lo  cual  los  respectivos  Pleni- 
potentiaries han  firmado  y  sellado. 


Done,  in  two  originals,  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

(L.S.)  SPENSEE  ST.  JOHN. 

(L.S.)  EMILIO  VELASCO. 


Hecho,  en  dos  originales,  en  la  Ciudad  de 
Mexico,  el  dia-veintisiete  de  Novembre,  de  mil 
ochocientos  ochenta  y  ocho. 

(L.S.)  SPENSEE  ST.  JOHN. 

(L.S.)  EMILIO  VELASCO. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  TABLE  OE  CON- 
TENTS OF  DOCUMENTS  CONCERNING  RUSSIAN  AND  AMERICAN 
OCCUPATION  IN  APPENDIX  TO  CASE  OE  UNITED  STATES. 


Diplomatic  Correspondence  relating  to  the   Treaty  of  1825  between 

Great  Britain  and  Russia. 


Case 


Letters  in  Appendix  to  British  Case  not  printed  in  Appendix  to  United  States* 


Date. 

Subject. 

Page. 

July  25,  1823 

Mr.  G.  Canning  to  Sir  C.  Bagot 

43 

Oct.  17  (29),  1823    ... 

Inclosure  1  in  Sir  C.  Bagot's  to  Mr.  G.  Canning 

48 

Jan.    13,  1824 

Memorandum    ... 

59 

Jan.    16,      „ 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Mr.  G.  Canning  .. . 

65 

Jan.    20,      „ 

Mr.  G.  Canning  to  Sir  C.  Bagot 

65 

April  19,      „ 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Mr.  G.  Canning  ... 

78 

April  5  (17),  1824    ... 

Sir  C.  Bagot  to  Mr.  G.  Canning 

79 

May    26,  1824 

Mr.  Pelly  (Hudson's  Bay  Company)  to  Foreign  Office  ... 

80 

Oct.    19,      „ 

Lord  F.  Conyngham  to  Mr.  Pelly 

110 

Oct.    20,      „ 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Foreign  Office 

110 

Aug.  31,      „ 

Sir  C.  Bagot  to  Mr.  G.  Canning 

110 

Aug.     3,      „ 

Extract  from  '■  National  Intelligencer"  of  August  3,  1824 

111 

Oct.    25,      „ 

Mr.  G.  Canning  to  Count  Lieven    ... 

111 

Nov.  1  (13).  1824     ... 

Mr.  Ward  to  Mr.  G.  Canning 

111 

Dec.        ,  1834 

Draft  Convention  with  Eussia 

... 

115 

Dec.  3  (15),  1824      ... 

Mr.  Ward  to  Mr.  G.  Canning 

117 

Nov.  24  (Dec.  6),  1824 

Count  Nosselrdde  to  Mr.  Ward 

117 

Dec.    24,  1824 

Count  Lieven  to  Count  Nesselrode  . . 

117 

Jan.    29,  1825 

Mr.  Addington  to  Mr.  G.  Canning  .. 

■  ■  •                             ...                             ■•■ 

118 

April    2,      „ 

Mr.  G.  Canning  to  Mr.  S.  Canning.. 

... 

133 

Letters  in  Appendix  to  United  States'  Case  not  in  Appendix  to  British  Case. 


June  27,  1823* 
Feb.    20,  1824 
April    7,      „ 
Feb.    17,  1S25 


Memorandum  by  Mr.  Lyall,  Chairman  Shipowners'  Society 
Admiral  Mordvinof  to  Nesselrode  ... 
Nesselrode  to  Mordvinof  ... 
Middleton  to  Adams 


123 

152 
166 
224 


Letters  in  the  Appendix  to  the  (Jolted  States'  Memorandum  presented  to  the 
Joint  High  Commission,  but  Dot  printed  in  Appendix  to  present  United  States'  Case. 


July  29,  1823 


Full  Powers  to  Mr.  Middleton 


26 


Memorandum  is  in  British  Correspondence  respecting  JRussian  Ukase,  p.  37. 
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Letters  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  United  States'  Case,  but  not  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  United  States'  Memorandum  presented  to  Joint  High  Commission. 


Date. 

Subject. 

Page. 

Oct.    31,  1821 
Jan.      7,  1822 
Feb.    20,  1824 
April  11,      „ 
Feb.    17,  1825 

Nicolay  to  Londonderry  ... 

Board  of  Trade  to  Foreign  Office  (inclusive)  ... 

Admiral  Mordvinof  to  Nesselrode  ... 

Nesselrode  to  Mordvinof  ... 

Middleton  to  Adams 

Extract  from  President  Monroe's  Message]    ... 

94 
103 

151' 
166 
224 
231 

Papers  relating  to  Russian  Occupation  up  to  the  Cession  to  the  United  States  in 
1867,  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  the  United  States'  Case,  pp.  251-323  : — 


Mar.  20,  1829 

Dec.    16,      „ 
Feb.    27,  1830 
May      6,  1832 

April  28,  1834 

1834 

June  13,1834 

June  14,      „ 

Dec.    20,      „ 
Mar.    17,  1835 

Mar.   30,      „ 


April  30, 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

24,      „ 

3,      „ 

14,       „ 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

29,      „ 
21,      „ 
3,  1836 

Mar.   22, 


Mar.   10,  1837 
Mar.   10,      „ 
Mar.  24,      „ 
July  13,      „ 
April  28,  1838 
Mar.  23,      „ 

May     1,      „ 

Oct.  6,  „ 
Dec.  9,  „ 
May     1,      „ 

June  23,1839 


Dec.    20, 


Memoranda  on  Russian  Marine  Map  on  file  in  the  Hydrographic 

Department  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  at  St.  Petersburgh 
The  Tlinkit  Indians:  Historical  Review.     By  Dr.  Aurel  Krause... 
Governor  Simpson  to   the    Manager  of  the   Russian- American 

Company 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  Russian-American  Company 
Director  Severin  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  ... 
Report  of  the  Governor  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company 
Ditto  ditto 

Report  of  Chief  Trader  P.  S.  Ogden  of  Transactions  at  Stikine    . . . 
Letter  of  Captain  Etholine  to  Lieutenant  Zarembo 
Instructions     of     Captain     Etholine     to    Commander    of    brig 

"  Chichagoff,"  Lieutenant  Zarembo 
Chief  Trader  Ogden  to  John  McLoughlin 
John  McLoughlin  to  the  Governor,  &c.,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company 
The  Governor  of  the  Russian-American  Company  to  the  Com- 
mander    of     the    schooner    "  Chilkat,"    Second     Lieutenant 
KuznetsofF 
Baron  Wrangell  to  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russian-American 
Company 

Deputy-Governor  J.  H.  Pelly  to 

Article  from  "  The  Times,"  London... 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Russian-American  Company  on  the 

Driad  Affair 
Lord  Durham  to  Count  Nesselrode .. . 
Count  Nesselrode  to  the  British  Ambassador... 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russian-American  Company  to  the 

Department  of  Trade  and  Manufactures 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russian-American  Company  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Russian-American  Colonies,  Ivan  Antonovich 
Kupreyanoff 
Count  Nesselrode  to  the  British  Ambassador 

„  „  „  ...  ... 

Lord  Durham  to  Count  Nesselrode  ... 
Mr.  Milbanke  to  Count  Nesselrode .. . 
Count  Nesselrode  to  Mr.  Milbanke... 

The  Governor  of  the  Russian  Colonies  in  America  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  brig  "  Chichagoff,"  Lieutenant  Zarembo 
Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Russian  Colonies  in  America  to 

the  Board  of  Directors 
Mr.  Milbanke  to  Count  Nesselrode. . . 
Count  N  to  Count  Kankreen 

Report  of  the  Governor  to  the  General  Board  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company 
Journal  of  Correspondence,  1839,  No.  3.  Kept  during  the 
voyage  in  the  Straits  and  the  tour  of  inspection  to  Redoubt  St. 
Dionysius,  from  the  6th  June,  1839,  to  the  23rd  June,  1839 
Repoit  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Russian-American 
Company 


251-3 

256-9 
259-260 

260-261 
261-2 
264-5 

265-7 

267-270 

270-1 

271 

271-2 
272-3 

273-4 


274-8 

27S-9 
280-1 
282-5 

285-7 

287-9 

2S9-291 

291-2 


292-3 

294 

294-6 

296-7 

297-302 

302-3 

303 

304-7 
307-8 
308-9 

309 


309-11 


121 


Jan.      4,  1839 
April  20,      „ 


1847 


Count  Nesselrode  to  Count  Kankreen 

Eeport  of  Governor  of  Eussian  Colonies  in  America  to  the  Board 

of  Directors  of  the  Eussian- American  Company 
Extract  from  Tikhmenief's   Historical  Eeview  of  the   Eussian- 

American  Company,  &c,  Part  I,  pp.  264-270 
Extract  from  Tikhmenief,  Part  II,  pp.  340-341 

„      .p.  211      

From    Eeport    of    the    Chief  Director   of  the   Colony,   of   the 

15th  November,  1862,  Tikhmenief,  Part  II,  pp.  210-11 
Translation   of  the   Eussian   Memorandum  marked  A.  A.     By 

S.  N.  Buynitzky 
Extract  from  Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  World  during  the 

years  1841  and  1842.      By  Sir  George  Simpson,  London,  1847, 

Vol.1 
Extract  from  Eeport  of  an  Exploration  in  the  Yukon  District,  &c. 

By    George    M.   Dawson,   D.S.,   F.G.S.     (In   Geological   and 

Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada  Annual  Eeport,  Vol.  Ill, 

Part  I,  1887-88,  p.  61b.) 
Extracts  from  Alaska  and  its  Eesources.     By  William  H.  Dall, 

Boston,  1870 
From  Archiv  fur  Wissenschaftliche  Kunde  von  Eussland.     By 

A.  Erman,  1863,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  47 


312 
312-13 

313-15 

316 
316 
317 

317-18 

318-20 

320-2 . 

321 
321-323 


Papers  relating  to  United  States'  occupation  after  the  cession,  copies  of  which, 
or  extracts  from  which,  are  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  the  United  States'  Case, 
pp.  345-510  :— 


Mar.  31,1903 
Sept.  3,  1867 
'Nov.  12,  „ 
Sept.  6,  „ 
May  27,1868 
Sept.  27,  1869 
June  30,  1875 

April    6,  1903 
Jan.      7,  1869 


Feb.      1,      „ 
July    31,1873 


Aug.  31,      „ 
April  28,  1881 

Mar.  3,  „ 

April  6,  „ 

May  6,  „ 

May  9,  „ 

July  9,  ,. 

Sept.  8,      „ 

July  11,1884 

Sept.  20,      „ 

June  8,  1886 

Dec.  21,      „ 

May  18,  1887 

May  23,      „ 

May  24,      „ 

June  1,      „ 

.Tune  1,      „ 

June  21,      „ 


Military  Operations — 

Eeport  of  Adjutant-General         ...     t 
Instructions  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eobert  N.  Scott  ... 
Colonel  Scott's  Eeport  on  the  Indians,  1867,  with  inclosures  .. 
General  Davis's  instructions 
Eeports  from  General  Davis 
Eeport  of  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas 
General  Howard's  tour  in  Alaska 
Operations  of  the  Navy — 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Eichard    W.    Meade,    Junior,  Commanding    United    States' 

"Saginaw,"  to  Bear    Admiral  T.  T.   Craven,   Commanding 

North  Pacific  Squadron 
Ditto  ditto 

A  M.   Pennock,  Eear-Admiral,  Commanding    United  States' 

Naval    Force    on    North    Pacific   Station,   to   Honourable 

George  M.  Eobeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  note  (A) 
Ditto  ditto 

Captain  L.  A.  Beardslee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 

inclosures 
Mr.  Woodworth  to  Commander  Glass 

Commander  Glass  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  inclosures 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Commander  Glass 
Commander  Glass  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Commander  Glass  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  Eeport 

of  G.  C.  Hanus 
Commander  Lull  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Commander  Coghlan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ... 
Commander  Nichols  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  note  (A) 
Commander  Nichols  to  the  Officer  of  Detail  and  note  (B) 
Mr.  Halm  and  others  to  Governor  Swineford 
Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy . . . 
Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  to  Governor  Swineford 
Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy . . . 
Governor  Swineford  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Newell 

'i  n  »  7t  ••• 

Governor  Swineford  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Newell,  inclosing 
letter  of  Max  Pracht 


345-6 
346-7 

347-353 
353-4 
354-8 
358-9 

359-60 

361 

362 


362 
363 


363 
363-377 

377 
378 
378 
379 
379-381 

382 
382-3 

383 

38S 

384 
384-7 
387-8 

388 

388 

389 
389-390 
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Date. 

Subject. 

Page. 

June  23,  1887 
June  16,     „ 

.June  16,      „ 

June  20,      „ 
Mar.      1,  1888 

Operations  of  the  Navy  {continued) — 

Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  to  Governor  Swineford 
Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  bo  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy... 
Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

inclosing    Keport    of    Lieutenant    McCrackin'a    trip    over 

Chilcoot  trail,  with  exhibits  (A)  and  (B) 
Lieutenant  Commander  Newell  to  Governor  Swineford 
Mr.  Grant  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Newell 

390 
391-2 
392-5 

395 
395-6 

Logs  of  United  States'  Naval  Vessels  on  Duty  in  Alaskan  waters  from  which 
Extracts  have  heen  taken  : — 


July   31,  1873 


Aug.   23,  1881 
Aug.  25,      „ 
Aug.  29,    '  „ 
Aug.  30,      „ 

April  22,  1884 
June     7,      „ 

May    20,  1885 
Dec.    24,      „ 
April  25,  1886 
April  26,      „ 
April  27,      „ 
May     3, 
May     7, 
May    16,      „ 
May    18,      „ 
May    31,      „ 
June     4,      „ 
June  18,      „ 

May    31,  1887 
July     4,  1888 

April  28,  1890 
April  30,      „ 
July   18,  1891 


Log  of  the  United  States'  flag-ship  "Saranac,"  second  rate, 
13  guns,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  S.  Phelps, 
United  States'  Navy 

Log  of  the.  United  States'  ship  "  Wachusetts,"  third  rate,  7  guns, 
■     under  the  command  of  Commander  Edward  P.  Lull,  United 
States'  Navy 

'  Log  of  the  United  States'  ship  "  Adams."  third  rate,  6  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Commander  J.  B.  Coghlan,  United 
States'  Navy 


Logs  of  the  United  States'  ship  "  Pinta,"  fourth  rate,  2  guns, 
•     under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  E.  Nichols, 
United  States'  Navy 


"Logs  of  the  United  States'  ship  "  Pinta,"  fourth  rate,  2  guns, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Newell,  United  States' 
Navy 

Log  of  the  United  States'  ship  "  Pinta,"  fourth  rate,  under  the 
■     command  of  Lieutenant  Commander  O.  W.  Farenholt,  United 
States'  Navy 


396 


397 


397 


397-8 


399 


399 


Letters  from  Naval  Officers :- 


Alar. 

13, 

1903 

H.  M.  Dombaugh,  Lieutenant  Commander  United  States'  Navy, 
to  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation 

399-400 

Mar. 

14, 

» 

John  W.  Stewart,  Lieutenant  United  States'  Navy,  to  the  Chief 
of  Bureau  of  Navigation 

401 

.Mar. 

10, 

„            ... 

Admiral  J.  ]!.  Coghlan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy    ... 

401-2 

Mar. 

28, 

„            ... 

(1.  T.   Emmonfl,   Lieutenant  United  States'  Navy,  retired,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 

402-6 

April 

6, 

„            ... 

H.  C.  Taylor,  Rear-Admiral  United  States'  Navy, to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy 

407 

123 


Exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  Alaska  by  Judicial  Authorities. 


April  13, 

1903 

1887 

.  .  . 

1888 

■  •  ■ 

1889 

1890 

1891 

.  .  . 

1892 

•  •  . 

1892 

1892 

..  • 

1893 

1894 

•  •  > 

1894 

•  ■  . 

1894 

... 

1894 

... 

July  25, 

1892 

Mar.  23, 

1903 

Mar.  23, 

Mar.  24, 

H 

Mar.  25, 

Mar.  27, 

Mar.  27, 

M 

Mar.  27, 

Mar.  27, 

Mar.  27, 

Mar.  26, 

Mar.  26, 

H 

Mar.  26, 

Mar.  27, 

Mar.  27, 

»» 

Mar.  27, 

»> 

Mar.  27, 

»» 

The  Attorney-General  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

United  States  v.  John  (an  Indian) ... 

United  States  v.  Charley  (an  Indian) 

United  States  v.  Frank  Gudmameu 

United  States  v.  Eobert  Obman 

United  States  v.  John  Bjerkland    ... 

United  States  v.  George  Chartrich  ... 

United  States  v.  Tom  (an  Indian)   ... 

United  States  v.  John  Wade  ...  ...  ... 

United  States  v.  M.  V.  Sharp 

United  States  v.  John  Dalton 

United  States  v.  Jack  McGlotchlin 

United  States  r.  An-ta-Yache 

United  States  v.  Go-na-Kah 

United  States  v.  Scun-Doo 

Examiner  Dougall  to  the  Attorney-General  ... 

Deposition  of  AVilliam  Moore 

Deposition  of  J.  Bernard  Moore  and  notice   ... 

Deposition  of  Bobert  Wright 

Deposition  of  Joseph  Carr 

Deposition  of  Don-a- Wak 

Letters,  Memorandum,  and  appointment  certified  to  by  W.  J. 

Hills  by  J.  J.  Clarke 
Deposition  of  John  Don -a- Wak 
Deposition  of  Edward  Armstrong  ... 
Deposition  of  E.  B.  Clark 
Deposition  of  S.  Hall  Young 
Deposition  of  Lewis  L.  Williams  and  attached  papers  marked 

(A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E) 
Deposition  of  In-da-Yonk 
Deposition  of  George  Kostrometinoff 
Deposition  of  George  Shortridge     ... 
Deposition  of  Klanot 
Deposition  of  Stephen  E.  York 


407 

408 

408 

408 

408 

408 
408-9 

409 

409 

409 

409 

409 

409 

409 

409 
410-13 
413-17 
417-22 
422-5 
425-7 
427-8 
429-30 

431 
432-4 
434-6 
436-7 

438-441 

441-2 

443 

444-5 

445 

446 


Enforcement  of  Revenue  Laws,  and  exercise  of  authority  by  Treasury  Officials. 


April 
Sept. 

10 
15 

1903 
1898 

April 
Dec. 

8, 
15, 

1868 

Mar. 

12, 

1880 

Mar. 

27, 

April 
April 
Jan. 

2 

►- 

1, 

1881 

Feb. 

19, 

Nov. 

5, 

M 

Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 

9, 
12, 
19, 
23, 

1882 
1890 

1891 

Feb. 

23, 

1894 

Mar. 

8, 

Mar. 

29, 

1895 

April  12, 

April  13, 
Dec.   7, 

it 

1881 

An-. 
Jau. 

12, 

1877 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  State  . . 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Memorandum  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  United  States'  Customs  service  in  south-eastern  Alaska, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department 
Beport  from  Acting  Collector  Dodge,  and  accompanying  documents 
Extract  from  letter  of  Collector  Ketchum  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 
\  Beports  of  special  agent,  W.    (J.   Morris,  of  March  12,  1880, 
V     and  of   the   Collector   at   Sitka,  March   27,   1880,  and  the 
J      Department's  letter  of  April  2,  1880 
Letter  from  H.  F.  French  to  Collector  of  Customs,  Sitka 

J  Letters  of  January  1  and  February  19,  1881,  to  the  Collector 
>  at  Sitka,  and  the  hitter's  Beports  of  November  5,  1881,  and 
\      August  9,  1882 

)  Beports  of  July  12,  1890,  from  Collector  at  Sitka,  and  Depart- 
)      ment's  letter  of  August  19,  1890,  to  that  officer 
Letter  from  John  J.  Healey  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska 
Coli>  Sitka  to  Secretary  of  Treasury    ... 

Acting  Secretary  to  Collector  at  Sitka 
Collector  at  Sitka  to  Secretary  of  Treasury    ... 
Acting  Secretary  to  Collector 
Newspaper  clipping 

Extracts   from    report  of  William  Gouvernur  Morris,   Special 
Treasury  Agent,  Alaska,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


-  Beports  of  officers  of  the  United  States'  Bevenue  Marine 


447 

447 

447-8 


448-52 
452-3 


455 
456 

457-8 

458-9 

460 

460 
460-1 

461 

461 
461-470 

470-4 
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Nov. 
Sept. 

12,  1877 
11,  1879 

April 
Sept. 

Sept. 

18, 1903 
16,  1898 
15,      n 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

15,      „ 
1,  1884 
1,  1886 
1,  1888 
1,  1890 
1,  1892 

April    8,  1903 


Oct.    14,1867 
April  16,  1903 
April  17,      „ 
April  16,      „ 
April  16,      „ 
April  17,      „ 
June  21,  1900 
April  13,  1903 


>  Letters  from  officers  of  the  Bevenue  Cutter  Service   ... 

Eeports  relating  to  Schools,  Census,  and  control  of  the  Indians, 
and  mining  location  on  the  mainland  : — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

»»  »•  )»  •• 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Secretary    of  the 

Interior 
Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson  to  the  Secretary  of  State    ... 


Extracts  from  Eeports  of  the  Governors  of  Alaska 


Eeport  of  the  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  Alaska,  1881 

Census  of  Alaska  Indians,  1880 

Census  of  Alaska  Indians,  1890 

Statement  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
Entries   referred   to    in    abstract   of    mineral   locations   in   the 

vicinity  of  Lynn  Canal,  1885  to  1895 
Deposition  of  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
List  of  post-offices  in  Alaska : — 

Letter  from  Postmaster-General  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 

inclosed  list  of  post-offices 
Miscellaneous  letters  and  documents : — 
Letter  of  General  Aide-de-camp  Crabb 
Mr.  Tittmann  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Deposition  of  Herbert  G.  Ogden 
Deposition  of  W.  C.  Hodgkins    ... 
Deposition  of  A.  L.  Baldwin 
Deposition  of  John  Adolph  Flemer 

Mr.  Tittmann  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  inclosed  Petition... 
Mr.  Tittmann  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  inclosing  affidavit  of 

Lindenkole,  and  letters  exchanged  in  1867  with  Hon.  W.  H. 

Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Assistant  in  charge  of 

the   Coast   Survey  respecting  the  map  of   North-Western 

America,  compiled  for  Department  of  State  at  the  Coast 

Survey  Office  in  1867 


474-9 


479 
479-80 
480-1 

481-2 


482-7 

488-9 

488-9 
489-90 
492-4 
494-5 

495-6 

496 


522-3 

529-30 

530-2 

532-4 

535-7 

537-8 

539-540 

540-2 


Testimony  secured  in  the  year  1899  among  the  Chilkat  Indians. 


July   24, 

1899 

Letter  of  John  Tweedale,  Major  United  States'  Army,  &c,  to 

543-4 

Secretary 

of  State 

June  29, 

J>                         ... 

Testimony  of  Koo-Too- At 

544-5 

Jnne  29, 

„                         ... 

it 

George  Sha-Trage 

545 

June  29, 

»j 

> 

Koo-Too-At 

545 

July     4, 

i>                         ••  • 

t 

>)                          •••             ...             . . .             ... 

546 

June  29, 

>t                         ••■ 

> 

Jack  Kitchk 

546 

July     4, 

„                         ... 

t 

Da-na-Wak 

546-7 

July     4, 

!»                            *  •• 

> 

Skin-Ya 

547 

July     4, 

,,                            .  .  . 

t 

George  Kah-Oosl-Tey 

548 

July     4, 

ft                           '  "  ' 

i 

YelHak 

548-9 

July     4, 

»*                            ••• 

„ 

Koow-Tey-Na-Ah 

549 

July     4, 

David  Ye-Ka-She 

549-550 

July     4, 

»t                           *  •  • 

■ 

Yen-Sheesh  Johnson... 

550 

July     4, 

»                            ... 

Affidavit  of  George  Kostronietinoff. . . 

550 

Geographical  and  Topographical  information. 


Maps  and  charts  referred   to   in  the  Appendix  to  the  United 
States'  Case — 
Nos.  1  to  87 


511-520 


(    125    ) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  PERIODICALS,  &c, 


REFERRING   TO 


ALASKA-CANADIAN  BOUNDARY  AND  OTHER 

ALASKAN  MATTERS. 


[700] 


s 


(    127     ) 


Extracts  from  Periodicals,  &c,  referring  to  Alaska-Canadian 
Boundary  and  other  Alaskan  Matters. 


"  SITKA  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  TERRITORIES  IN  AMERICA,"  by  E.  Ravenstein, 

rin  "BENTLEYS  MISCELLANY,"  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  584-594.     December  1855, 
(London). 
: 
p 


Refers  to  the  early  discoveries  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  Ukase  leading  to  Treaties. 

States : — 


"  Russia,  according  to  these  Treaties,  occupies  all  American  isles  and  coast-lines  of  the  Pacific 
north  of  54°  10'  north  latitude,  and  that  part  of  the  continent  which  is  situated  towards  the  west 
of  the  meridian  of  144°  west  of  Greenwich.  More  exactly,  the  eastern  boundary  of  these  Russian 
possessions  begins  at  the  south  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  (54°  40'  north),  runs  to  the  north 
along  Portland  Sound,  touching  the  mainland  under  56° ;  after  this  it  runs  parallel  with  the  sea- 
coast,  following  the  mountain  ranges,  supposing  them  not  to  be  above  10  miles  distant  from  the 
former.  From  Moimt  Elias  the  144th  degree  west  of  Greenwich  forms  the  boundary.  The  area 
of  these  possessions  is  equal  to  435,840  geographical  square  miles. 

"  Towards  the  east  the  Russo-American  possessions  border  on  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  while  the  Pacific,  Bering  Sea,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  form  the  boundary  towards  the  other 
sides.  Russian  America  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  continental  part  and  the  islands. 
The  northernmost  point  of  the  continental  portion  is  Point  Barrow  (71°  11'  north)  ;  at  the 
westernmost  point,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  north  of  which  is  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  to  the 
south,  Norton  Sotmd,  America  approaches  nearest  towards  Asia — the  distance  between  Capo 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  east  cape  of  Asia  being  scarcely  50  geographical  miles.  The  cape  in  the 
Strait  of  Issanakh  (54°  40'  north  latitude),  which  separates  the  Peninsula  Aliaska  from  the 
Aleutian  Isles,  may  be  considered  the  southernmost  point  of  Russian  America.  Generally 
speaking,  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  level,  while  the  southern  portion  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  filled  with  high  mountain  ranges.  The  islands  may  be  sub-divided  into 
three  groups.  The  Archipelago  of  King  George  III  (Sitka  Islands)  and  of  Prince  of  Wales  are 
situated  along  tho  west  coast  of  America  between  54°  and  58°  north  latitude.  The  Island  of 
Baronov  ....  belongs  to  the  former  group. 

"  The  Aleutian  Islands  stretch  from  the  western  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  Aliaska  towards 
Kamchatka,  and  are  sub-divided  into  three  groups,  the  Fox's,  the  Andreanov,  and  the  Sasignan 
Islands.  The  Island  Kajak  (Kodiak),  to  the  east  of  Aliaska,  is  the  largest  of  the  islands 
belonging  to  the  Russians,  and.  with  the  smaller  isles  in  its  neighbourhood,  constitutes  the  third 
group."     (Pp.  586-587.) 

Describing  topography,  says : — 

"  From  Cook's  Inlet  towards  the  east,  and  following  the  coast-line,  the  Yakutat  Chain 
reaches  a  considerable  elevation.     Mount  Elias,  the   culminating  point  of  North  America,  rises 

to  the  height  of  17,850  feet,  while  Mount  Fairweather,  towards  the  south-east  of  the  former, 
baa  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  14,536  feet.  The  continuation  of  this  chain,  running  at  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles  from  the  coast,  forms  now  the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and 
British  territories." 

The  article  continues  on  the  subjects  of  the  geology,  climate,  botany,  zoology,  inhabitants,. 
and  natives  of  the  territory. 

Gives  statistics  as  to  population,  trade,  industry,  churches,  schools,  &c.  (pp.  592-593;. 

States  that  "the  Russo-American  Settlements  have  been  divided  into  six  districts,  as 
follows  : — "  Describes" them  under  the  heads  of  Sitka,  Kajak,  Northern  District,  Unalaska,  Acha„ 
and  the  Kuriles  (pp.  593-594). 
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"RUSSIAN  AMERICA,"  by  G.  E.  Pond,  in  "THE  GALAXY,"  vol.  iv,  pp.  104-110. 

May  1867  (New  York). 

Describes  the  territory  as  follows : — 

"  Jutting  out  from  the  continent  like  the  stump  of  an  arm  shorn  short,  Russian  America 
displays  at  the  first  glance  the  broad  stretch  of  its  domain — an  area,  in  round  figures,  of 
400,000  square  miles.  From  Cape  Muzon,  its  southernmost  cape,  in  latitude  54°  40',  to  Cape 
North,  nearly  in  latitude  73°,  is  a  sweep  of  18°.  From  the  easternmost  point  of  the  mountain 
chain,  which  divides  it  from  Columbia,  in  longitude  131°  west,  to  the  last  little  Aleutian  isle,  out 
alone  in  Behring's  Sea,  in  longitude  176°  cast,  is  a  span  of  53°.  Again,  from  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  south-east  corner,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  north-western^  the  distance,  as  the  crow 
flies,  is  about  1,500  miles,  crossing  none  but  Russian  American  soil ;  the  line  joining  any  other 
corners  is  something  less."     (P.  104.) 

The  article  deals  briefly  with  climate,  resources,  and  the  people. 

i 
"  Russia  never  has  valued  her  American  possessions  a  straw.  They  are  altogether  too  far 
from  her  centre  of  action.  Russian  America,  besides,  has  been  hopelessly  garrotted  by  a 
monopoly,  being  set  down  as  a  mere  corporation  real  estate  ....  However,  no  parallel  exists 
between  Russia's  use  of  that  territory  and  ours.  For  example,  its  fisheries  (especially  now 
those  of  the  Atlantic  are  jeopardized)  will  probably  train  seamen  for  our  navy  .  .  .  ."     (P.  108.) 

"  The  Russian  Colony  is  a  petty  aflair.  The  Russians  and  half-breeds  combined  probably  do 
not  exceed  3,000  or  3,500,  of  whom  the  Russians  number  about  (550."     (P.  109.) 

"  The  Russian  military  force  now  there  is  trifling.  At  first  it  was  from  350  to  400  strong ; 
then,  less  than  200 ;  now,  hardly  over  150  effectives  ....  Along  the  coast  is  strung  a  chain 
of  twenty  or  thirty  petty  trading  posts,  protected  by,  or  rather  visibly  consisting  of,  a  simple 
redoubt  ....  These  posts,  and  all  that  in  thorn  is,  at  Sitka  and  elsewhere,  fall  into  our  hands."' 
(P.  109.) 


"RUSSIAN  AMERICA:  ITS  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  NATIVE 
TRIBES,"  by  W.  P.  Snow,  in  "HOURS  AT  HOME,"  vol.  v,  pp.  254-264. 
July  1867. 

Mainly  a  description  of  some  of  the  physical  features  and  of  the  natives. 

In  describing  the  extent  of  the   territory,  uses  the  language  of  the  Treaty,  "  Commencing 

from  the  southernmost  point,  &o shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the 

coast  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  marine  leagues  therefrom." 
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States,  p.  255 : — 

"The  British  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  long  leased  the  strip  of  land  on  the  sea-coast 
between  Fort  Simpson  and  Cross  Sound.  It  runs  inland  for  about  30  miles,  and  was  originally 
rented  at  2,000  otters  a-year,  but  has  latterly  been  paid  for  at  a  sum  of  1,500/.  sterling  per  annum. 


"ALASKA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES,"  by  William  H.  Dall,  Director  of  the  Scientific 
Corps  of  the  late  Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition.  The  book  is  dated 
November  1869.     Published  1870. 

"  Maps  of  Alaska. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  older  maps  of  the  territory  are  full 
of  errors,  especially  in  the  interior.  There  is  probably  no  part  of  America,  of  equal  extent,  of 
which  less  mformation  is  obtainable.  A  habit  has  obtained  among  map-makers  of  filling  in 
nnexplored  territory  with  a  network  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  are  solely  due  to  their  ardent 
imaginations.  This  is  especially  notable  in  Arrowsmith's  earlier  maps  of  North-west  America, 
in  the  Russian  maps  which  accompanied  Tikhmenicf's  History  of  the  Russian  American  Company, 
and  in  a  more  recent  map  of  Alaska  published  in  San  Francisco. 

"The  older  maps,  except  in  most  of  the  coast-line,  are  so  uniformly  erroneous  that  they  need 
not  be  mentioned. 
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"  The  only  recent  maps  worthy  of  notice  are  the  map  published  by  the  Coast  Survey  in  1866, 
and  a  second  edition  of  the  same  published  in  May,  18(57;  Arrowsmith's  Map  accompanying- 
Whymper's  '  Travels  in  Alaska ';  a  map  entitled  '  Map  of  Russian  America,  or  Alaska  Territory, 
compiled  from  Russian  Charts  and  Surveys  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  San 
Francisco,  1867,  published  by  Britton  and  Rey';  and  one  from  information  principally  furnished 
by  the  writer,  essentially  agreeing  with  that  which  accompanies  this  volume,  published  by 
Dr.  A.  Petermann  in  the  '  Geographische  Mittheiluugen '  for  October,  1869. 

"The  first  was  a  compilation  from  the  best-obtainable  information,  with  corrections  of  many 
old  errors,  and  was  still  further  improved  in  the  second  edition  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
data  in  relation  to  the  interior  were  inaccessible,  and  consequently  that  part  of  the  map  is 
unreliable. 

"  The  second  map,  by  Arrowsmith,  contains  several  inexcusable  errors,  such  as  the  position  of 
Besborough  Island,  the  Mission,  and  Andreafsky  Fort.  He  has  also  been  guilty  of  the  stupidity 
of  restoring  on  the  general  map,  which  accompanies  his  Yukon  map,  the  old  error  in  regard  to 
the  delta,  which  Captain  Smith  disproved.  Correct  data  in  regard  to  the  coast-line  and  the 
positions  of  the  forts  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  have  long  been  obtainable ;  the  carelessness  shown  in 
the  constructiou  of  the  map  is  a  warning  to  future  explorers  to  be  careful  into  whose  hands  they 
put  their  information. 

"  The  nomenclature  of  the  map  is  also  much  confused,  Indians  and  Innuit  being  confounded. 

"  The  San  Francisco  map  is  here  noticed  only  because  it  pretends  to  be  the  result  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  explorations.  The  only  points  in  which  it  differs  from  maps  published 
long  before  the  telegraph  enterprise  was  organized  are : — the  addition  of  a  small  accessory  chart  of 
Coal  Harbour,  Unga  (from  a  survey  made  by  Captain  C.  M.  Scammon,  Lieutenant  J.  Davison, 
the  writer,  and  other  members  of  the  expedition) ;  the  gratuitous  introduction  of  a  large  number 
of  lakes,  generally  situated  where  mountains  should  be;  the  remarkably  erroneous  course  laid 
down  for  the  Yukon ;  and  the  general  contradiction  in  all  important  points  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  surveys."     (Pp.  290-1.) 

1837. — "  The  dispute  between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Russian  American  Company 
was  compromised.  The  strip  of  mainland  from  the  southern  boundary  to  Cape  Spencer  was 
leased  for  ten  years  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  were  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  furs  and 
furnish  a  certain  amount  of  provisions  annually  at  fixed  rates.  This  arrangement  was  concluded 
in  Hamburg,  and  Fort  St.  Dionysius  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English."     (P.  338.) 

"  The  Sitkan  District. — This  district  extends  from  the  southern  boundary,  including  the  main- 
land and  islands,  to  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  also  Kadiak  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

"  The  surface  of  this  part  of  the  territory  is  rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  extreme.  The 
northern  part  alone  furnishes  any  appreciable  amount  of  arable  land,  level  and  suitable  for 
cultivation.  Small  patches  occur  in  the  southern  part  here  and  there,  where  small  farms  might  be 
located ;  but  as  a  rule  the  mountains  descend  precipitously  into  the  sea,  with  their  flanks  covered 
with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  These  rise  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Here  and  there  a  white  streak  shows  where  an  avalanche  has  cut  its  way  from  the 
mountain-top,  through  the  forest,  to  the  water-side ;  and  occasionally  the  shining  front  of  a 
glacier  occupies  some  deep  ravine,  contrasting  curiously  with  the  dense  foliage  on  either  side." 
(P.  450.) 

"  The  canals  and  channels  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  form  the  highways  of  the  countiy, 
and  so  intricate  and  tortuous  are  they  that  they  afford  access  to  almost  every  part  of  it  without 
the  necessity  for  setting  foot  on  shore."     (P.  450.) 

"  A  word  on  the  organization  of  the  territory  may  not  be  out  of  place.  At  present,  the 
number  of  Americans  in  Alaska  is  less  than  500,  excepting  troops.  These  are  all  connected  with 
trading  companies.  The  great  majority  of  the  traders  are  foreigners.  If  a  territorial  government 
should  be  organized  at  present,  the  effect  would  be  to  throw  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals,  mostly  foreigners,  who  direct  these  companies.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
stronger  companies  would  use  their  power  to  crush  the  weaker  ones,  and  to  continue  the  sale  of 
liquor,  and  thus  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  The  military  government  is  far 
better,  in  spite  of  its  many  defects.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the  aborigines  would  sell 
themselves  body  and  soul  for  liquor,  if  they  could  find  a  purchaser."     (P.  503.) 
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Appendix  (B). 


Population  of  Alaska. 

(Corrected  from  Russian  Estimates,  and,  if  anything,  above  rather  than  below  the  actual 

mimber.) 

RttWltttt.  Creoles.  Xativi  ■>. 

Sitka 349  419  1,000 

Remainder  of  Alexander  Archipelago      ...  ...  ...  1,500 

Stikine  River   ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  1,300 

Chilkaht  Kiver...            ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  1,800 

YakutatBay     ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  250 

Copper  River  ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  1,500 

I 

P.  537. 

"THE  ALASKANS  AT  HOME,"  by  W.  N.  Slocum,  in  "THE  LAKESIDE 
MONTHLY,"  vol.  vi,  pp.  16-19.     July  1871  (Chicago). 

The  article  is  a  short  description  of  the  natives,  climate,  and  resources. 

Commences  — 

"  Three  years  ago  there  were  in  Alaska  200  Americans,  exclusive  of  the  military,  2,000 
Russians,  and  at  least  8,000  Aleutians.  At  present  the  white  population  is  much  less.  The 
number  of  Indians  has  never  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  whites, 
Aleutians  and  mixed  population  combined " 

"Excepting  along  the  Yukon  River  and  its  tributaries  the  interior  of  Alaska  is,  so  far  as 
explored,  almost  uninhabited.  Captain  Raymond's  expedition  up  the  Yukon  developed  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  more  than  5,000  Indians  "in  that  region " 

"  The  Indian  market  was  during  the  Russian  administration  well  regidated  and  cleanly  : 
the  prices  were  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  fair  dealing  was  strictly  enforced.  Less  care  is 
now  taken  as  to  cleanliness,  and  the  avaricious  dealers  are  allowed  to  drive  the  best  bargain 
they  can."     (P.  16.) 

"  Most  of  the  Russians  of  Sitka  are  very  poor,  and  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  Fur 

Company  few  of  them  have  had  employment The  men  are  willing  to  work  for  low 

v  wages,  but  cannot  obtain  employment  at  any  price ;  while  the  women,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  previous  to  the  American  occupation,  are  now  lost  to  shame.  The  advent  of  a  few 
enterprising  capitalists  in  Alaska  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people,  while  the  adventurers  them- 
selves would  probably  do  a  profitable  business." 


"  KODIAK  AND  SOUTHERN  ALASKA,"  by  W.  T.  Wythe,  in  "  THE  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY,"  vol.  viii,  pp.  505-511,  June  1872  (San  Francisco). 

Speaking  of  the  natives  of  Kodiak  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  : — 

"  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  moral  condition  of  this  people  has  not  been  improved 
by  the  transfer  of  their  country  to  the  United  States.  The  Russian  Company,  during-  tlioir 
administration,  had  despotic  powers ;  and,  althotigh  their  main  object  undoubtedly  was  to  make 
money,  they  provided  both  for  the  physical  and  moral  wants  of  the  community.  The  Russian 
Government  maintained  a  church  establishment  at  all  the  trading  posts.  Many  of  the  log 
church  edifices  were  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  were  provided  with  chimes  of  bells.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  Indians  are  extremely  religious " 

"  The  Russian  Government  also  established  schools  where  the  children  were  taught ;  but 
these  have  been  totally  neglected  since  the  country  became  American.  The  Fur  Company  was 
formerly  careful  of  the  health  of  the  natives,  and  erected  public  bath  houses,  obliging  every 
native,  under  severe  penalties,  to  cleanse  himself  once  a  week.     Being  now  under  free  institutions, 
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no  one  has  power  to  compel  the  natives  to  wash  themselves The  Russians  and  better 

class  of  natives  have  left  the  country,  the  Fur  Company  furnishing  them  with  passage  to  Europe, 
and  very  few  descendants  of  the  old  colonists  remain. 

"  The  natives  are  now  free  from  the  restraints  of  a  despotic  government,  and  are  learning  to 
rule  themselves,  but  their  condition  has  not  improved  by  the  change.  As  they  had  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  as  neither  despotic  Russia  nor  free  America  thought  their  interests  of  any  importance 
in  the  transfer,  it  seems  to  matter  little  to  anyone,  that,  from  partial  civilization,  they  are  now 
slowly,  but  surely,  sinking  back  to  barbarism."     (Pp.  510 — 511.) 


"ALASKA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS,"  by  the  Eev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  in  "THE 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN,"  vol.  ii,  October,  November,  December  1879, 
pp.  105-116  (Chicago). 

"  Fort  Wrangle. — This  village  of  100  houses  is  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Wrangell  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Stickine  River.     Owing  to  extensive  gold  mines  at  Cassair,  on  the   Stickine 

River,  it  has  become  the  chief  business  centre  of  Alaska The  coast  of  ;Wrangell  and  the 

mouth  of  Stickine  River  was  first  visited  by  the  American  ship  "  Atahualpa,"  of  Boston,  in  1802, 

three  years  before  Lewis  and  Clark  descended  the  Columbia The  permanent  population 

is  about  100  whites  and  Russians,  and  500  Indians.  Besides  these  there  is  a  large  winter  popula- 
tion of  miners,  and  a  floating  Indian  population  of  from  500  to  700  more,  sometimes  being  from 
2,000  to  3,000  Indians  in  the  place.  It  is  on  the  great  highway  of  the  Indians  to  and  from  the 
mines,  also  to  their  hunting  and  fishing.  This  makes  it  a  central  point  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Mission  to  the  Indians,  as  parties  from  several  large  tribes  are  almost  always  in  the  village. 
And  to  this  point  the  providence  of  God  led  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  American  Protestant  Mission  in  Alaska.  And  the  first  American  missionary  was  a 
woman,  Mrs.  D.  F.  McFarland,  who  was  on  the  steamer  with  me,  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission." 
(Pp.  108-109). 


"  BOUNDARIES  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED,"  by  Frank  D.  Y.  Carpenter,  in 
"  THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW,"  vol.  xii,  pp.  94-108,  January  1882 
(New  York). 


"  Some  boundary  lines  seem  ingeniously  contrived  to  afford  grounds  for  future  exceptions 
and   misunderstandings,  and   to  exemplify  the  old-fashioned  diplomatic  doctrine  that  words  are 

{>rincipally  useful  for  the  concealment  of  ideas.  Such  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alaska,  estab- 
ished  by  the  Convention  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1825,  and  adopted  by  our 
Government  on  its  purchase  of  that  territory  in  1867.  '  The  line  of  demarcation,'  according  to 
the  Treaties,  '  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast.'  "What 
mountains  ?  There  are  range  after  range  of  mountains  in  that  country,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
their  general  trend  should  be  parallel  to  the  coast.  If  our  maps  of  this  region  are  at  all  reliable, 
the  accepted  summits  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  since  they  are  a  succession  of  spurs  from 
the  great  divide  separating  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  drainage. 

"  Wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  aforesaid  shall  prove  to  be  more  than  10  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  Treaty  says  that  the  boundary  shall  be  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding 
of  the  coast,  and  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  10  leagues  from  the  same.  But  who  shall 
define  the  meaningless  expression,  '  the  winding  of  the  coast,'  where  the  edge  of  the  land  is 
broken  with  such  a  wilderness  of  indentations  from  the  sea  as  are  found  here;  and,  this  line 
having  been  described,  by  what  laborious  process  shall  the  settler  on  the  frontier  determine  his 
distance  from  this  curve  of  reference,  and  in  this  manner  learn  the  nationality  of  the  soil  which  he 
possesses,  and  the  flag  and  jurisdiction  which  are  over  him  ?"     (Pp.  96-97.) 


"ALASKA  AS  IT  IS,"  by  Ivan  Petroff,  in  "THE  INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW," 
vol.  xii,  February  1882,  pp.  111-124  (New  York). 

"  The  only  attention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States'  Government,  in  the  shape  of  armed 
protection  and  mail  service,  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  south-eastern  section  of  about  18,000 
square  miles. 

"  Tin:  merchants  of  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  British  Columbia,  have  established 
their  agents  wherever  a  few  miners  or  fishermen  congregated,  and  regular  communication  with 
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'the  States  and  territories  of  tho  Pacific  coast  is  maintained,  while  the  bulk  of  Alaska,  over 
500,000  square  miles,  has  been  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  in  that  respect,  aside  from  an  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  revenue  cutter  distributing  a  few  printed  copies  of  extremely  brief  regulations  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Mail  service  has  not  been  extended  to  any  part  of  Western  Alaska 
for  over  ten  years,  the  scattered  white  inhabitants  depending  for  their  letters  upon  the  kindness 
of  the  owners  and  captains  of  trading  vessels,  and  they  fully  realise  that,  in  their  isolated  posi- 
tion, hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  apart  from  each  other,  they  have  no  claim  to  the 
extension  of  such  facilities  from  tho  Government.  As  the  fishing  increases  and  grows  in  the 
Kadiak  and  Shumagin  districts,  the  facilities  for  communication  with  San  Francisco  multiply  in 
proportion."— (Pp.  116-117.) 

"  Perhaps  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  adult  Creoles  are  sufficiently  removed  from  illiteracy  to 
be  able  to  read  books  printed  in  the  Russian  or  Aleut  vernacular,  and  a  much  smaller  proportion 
can  write  and  keep  simple  accounts  in  the  Russian  language.  All  these  faint  traces  of  education 
may  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Church.  Of  the  nature  of  a  constitutional 
government  and  our  Republican  institutions  they  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  at  anytime  would 
obey  a  mandate  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  transmitted  through  the  priesthood,  before  paying  any 
attention  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  their  churches,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Government  now,  as  they  were  previous  to  the  purchase,  the  Russian  priests  pray  for 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  length  before  saying  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  our  President,  and,  while 
the  sympathy  aroused  by  the  news  of  Alexander's  assassination  was  universal  and  heartfelt,  the* 
subsequent  announcement  of  the  shooting  and  death  of  President  Garfield  excited  but  little 
comment  or  interest.  The  influence  of  the  Russian  Church  among  the  Christian  natives  of  the 
Innuit  race  and  the  Aleutians,  numbering  7,000,  is,  if  possible,  still  greater  than  among  the 
Creoles.  How  the  United  States'  Government  eventually  will  grapple  with  this  problem  of  a 
State  Church  in  Alaska  remains  an  open  question  for  the  future.  That  the  people  are  better, 
happier,  and  more  tractable  under  this  peculiar  religious  influence  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  mere  change  of  Government,  practically  unknown  to  the  people 
in  its  effect,  should  counteract  at  once  the  ideas  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  by  a  century  of  con- 
stant teaching  and  intercourse  with  the  Russians.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  questionable  whether 
a  change  from  their  present  status  would  be  at  all  desirable." — (P.  117.) 

"  In  speaking  of  the  natural  resources  and  wealth  of  Alaska,  it  is  impracticable  to  generalize. 
On  this  subject,  as  in  every  other  thus  far  discussed,  a  line  must  be  drawn  between  the  regions 
east  and  west  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  The  precious  minerals,  the  timber  and  fish,  and  the  limited 
agricultural  facilities  of  south-eastern  Alaska,  have  already  been  briefly  mentioned  above ;  and, 
in  view  of  the  small  area  covered  by  that  section,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  nearly  the  full  extent 
of  its  resources  is  known  at  the  present  day.  The  narrow  strip  of  mainland,  less  than  30  miles 
wide,  is  bounded  by  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and,  wherever  a  gap  is  found  not  filled  by 
the  ever  present  glacier,  it  leads  us  into  the  British  possessions,  within  a  day's  travel  of  the 
coast.  Surely  the  exploration  of  such  a  confined  strip  of  land  cannot  require  much  time." — 
(P.  118.) 

"A  gradual  exploration,  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  certain  trading  ports  and 
harbours,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Signal  Service  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  taking  place, 
but  no  satisfactoiy  result  can  be  expected  until  the  explorations  are  extended  into  the  interior, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  carried  on  upon  a  systematic  basis  under  the  direction  of  one  head 
or  department.  An  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  such  a  purpose  would  certainly  be 
money  wisely  expended,  and  sure  to  bring  returns,  both  practical  and  scientific,  within  the 
immediate  future. 

"'  The  wants  of  Alaska  in  its  present  condition  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  A  gradual  but  systematic  exploration  of  the  interior,  and  an  immediate  survey  of  the 
coast  and  harbours  of  the  region  now  constantly  frequented  by  trading  and  fishing-vessels,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  alarmingly  frequent  occurrence  of  •wrecks  upon  unknown  rocks  and  shoals  ; 
and  the  extension  of  educational  facilities,  or  rather  a  fostering  of  educational  projects,  in  those 
sections  of  Alaska  occupied  by  civilized  and  semi-civilized  people. 

"  2.  The  establishment  of  a  simple  and  economical  form  of  civil  government  in  south-eastern 
Alaska,  from  Portland  Canal  to  Mount  St.  Elias  or  Copper  River,  and  perhaps  the  establishment  of- 
a  new  collection  district  in  the  west,  as  the  deputies  at  Kadiak  and  Oonalashka  can  communicate 
with  the  Collector  at  Sitka  only  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  at  an  immense  loss  of  time. 

"  The  present  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Alaska  seems  to  be  to  expend  the 
money  realized  from  western  Alaska  in  the  eastern  section,  maintaining  there  a  Collector  with 
numerous  deputies  and  a  man-of-war,  whose  commander  is  invested  with  large  discretionary 
powers  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  educational  and  other  purposes,  and  who  employs  its  crew 
as  a  police  force  throughout  the  mining  and  other  settlements  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  As  it 
is  evident  from  the  above  that  this  particular  region  is  the  only  portion  of  Alaska  where  a  possible 
influx  of  emigration  might  bo  expected  in  the  immediate  future,  this  policy  would  seem  jiistifiable. 
The  presence  of  gold,  which  during  the  past  season  has  been  established  beyond  dispute,  always 
involves  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  be  it  temporary  or  permanent,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances an  urgent  necessity  exists  of  immediate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the 
mining  regions  of  south-eastern  Alaska.     The  anomalous  condition  of  affaire  thus  far  existing 
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throughout  Alaska — a  total  absence  of  legal  facilities  of  any  kind — can  no  longer  be  continued 
with  safety  here. 

"The  working  of  the  mines  implies  the  transfer  of  property,  claims  to  land  and  water  rights, 
and  numerous  business  transactions  made  impossible  by  such  a  state  of  affairs.  In  the  language 
of  a  recent  appeal  from  that  section  to  Congress  :  '  There  are  no  courts  of  record  by  which  title 
may  be  established,  or  conflicting  claims  adjudicated,  or  estates  administered,  or  naturalization 
and  other  privileges  acquired,  or  debts  collected,  or  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  law 
secured.'  The  people  also  complain  that  persons  accused  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours  are  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  naval  commander,  imprisoned  and  kept  for  months  without  trial,  or 
punished  by  imprisonment  upon  simple  accusation. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  grant  to  this  small 
section  of  territory  of  less  than  18,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  5,000  or  6,000  Indians  and 
perhaps  1,000  whites,  all  that  they  ask  in  the  shape  of  legislation,  and  to  establish  a  simple, 
inexpensive  form  of  territorial  government.  Objection  to  such  a  measure  cannot  certainly  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  expensiveness,  because  the  introduction  of  law  and  order  would  soon 
enable  the  Government  to  dispense  with  the  maintenance  of  a  man-of-war ;  and,  at  all  events, 
whatever  tendency  there  is  to  colonise  any  portion  of  Alaska  should  be  carefully  fostered. 

"  A  prudent  expenditure  in  this  direction,  combined  with  a  survey  of  the  coast  aud 
explorations  of  the  interior,  would  be  all  that  is  required  at  present  of  the  Government,  and  the 
great  western  section  might  safely  he  left  to  its  own  development  for  another  decade  or  more." 
(Pp.  122-124.; 


"A  SUMMER  TRIP  TO  ALASKA,"  by  James  A.  Harrison,  in  "  LIPPINCOTT'S 
MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION,"  vol.  xxxiv, 
pp.  300-306,  September  1884  (Philadelphia). 


Shortly  after  this  the  ship  cast  anchor  at  Chilkat  and  Pyramid  Harbour,  our  two  highest 
points  in  Alaska  waters,  about  latitude  59°  12'  north.  We  had  but  a  poor  glimpse  of  the  glaciers 
on  the  Chilkat  side — one  a  magnificent  down-flow  of  pale-blue  ice,  the  other  a  frozen  river 
caught  and  compressed  in  between  strangling  hills. 

"  The  location  of  Pyramid  Harbour  is  very  beautiful — a  wind-sheltered  nook,  a  curving  shore 
covered  with  pebbles  ....  A  salmon-cannery  in  the  foreground,  flanked  by  an  Indian  village,  a 
semi-lune  of  pure  green  water,  nearly  fresh  ....  constituted  other  features  of  the  environ- 
ment." 

The  article  is  iridescent  with  descriptions  of  scenic  effects. 


"JOURNEYS  IN  ALASKA,"  by  E.  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  dated  Washington,  D.C., 

March  15,  1885,  published  at  Boston. 

"  The  great  circle  of  mountains  and  snowpeaks,  and  the  stretch  of  calm  waters  lying  in  this 
vast  landlocked  harbour,  give  Fort  Wrangell  an  enviable  situation.  The  little  town  reached  its 
half-century  of  existence  last  summer,  but  no  celebration  stirred  the  placid  easy-going  life  of  its 
people.  It  was  founded  in  1834  by  order  of  Baron  Wrangell,  then  Governor  of  Russian  America 
and  chief  director  of  the  Fur  Company,  who  sent  the  Captain-Lieutenant  Dionysius  Feodorovich 
Zarembo  down  from  Sitka  to  erect  a  stockade  post  on  the  small  tongue  of  land  now  occupied  by 
the  homes,  graves,  and  totem  poles  of  the  Indian  village.  It  was  known  at  first  as  the  trading 
post  of  St.  Dionysius,  and,  later,  it  aasumed  the  name  of  Wrangell,  the  prefix  of  Fort  being  added 
during  the  time  that  the  United  States  garrisoned  it  with  two  companies  of  the  21st  Infantry. 
The  Government  began  building  a  new  stockade  fort  there  immediately  after  the  transfer  of  the 
territory  in  18157,  and  troops  occupied  it  until  1870,  when  they  were  withdrawn,  the  post 
abandoned,  and  the  property  sold  for  500  dollars.  The  discovery  of  the  Cassiar  gold  mines  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Stikine  River  in  1874  sent  a  tide  of  wild  life  into  the  deserted  street  of  Fort 
Wrangell,  aud  the  military  were  ordered  back  in  1875  aud  remained  until  1877,  when  General 
Howard  drew  off  his  forces,  and  the  Government  finally  recalled  the  troops  from  all  the  posts  in 
Alaska."     (P.  47.) 

"  Vancouver  named  this  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  England,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  his  explorers  began  the  song  of  praise  that  is  chanted  by  every  summer 
traveller  who  follows  their  course  up  the  high-walled,  glacier-bound  fiord. 

'•'J  he  White  Mountains  present  bold  barriers  on  the  west,  and  along  the  eastern  shores  the 
great  continental  range  fronts  abruptly  on  the  water.  Each  point  or  peak  passed  brought 
another  "lacier  into  view,  nineteen  glaciers  in  all  being  visible  on  the  way  up  the  canal."  (P.  100  ) 
[700]  T 
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"  The  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Company's  ships  traded  with  the  Chilkats  for  half  a  centnry 
without  ever  dealing  directly  with  one  of  the  natives  of  the  interior,  from  whom  came 
the  vast  stores  of  furs  that  were  exchanged  each  year.  The  Chilkats  met  the  men  of  the 
Tinneh  (interior)  tribes  at  an  established  place  many  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
occasionally,  as  a  matter  of  diplomacy,  they  would  bring  a  great  Tinneh  Chief  down  under  escort 
and  allow  him  to  look  at  the  '  fire  Bhip '  of  the  traders. 

■  The  first  man  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Chilkoot  Pass  was  a  red-headed  Scotchman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  left  Fort  Selkirk  in  1864  and  forced  his  way  alone 
through  the  unknown  country  through  the  Chilkoot  Inlet  The  Indians  seized  the  adventurer  and 
held  him  prisoner  until  Captain  Swauson,  with  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Company's  steamer  '  Labouchere, 
came  up  and  took  him  away."     (Pp.  118-119.) 

"  After  innumerable  Petitions  and  the  presentation  in  Congress  of  some  thirty  Bills  to  grant  a 
civil  Government  to  Alaska,  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  having  the  Russian  residents  of 
the  territory  unite  in  a  Petition  to  the  Czar,  asking  him  to  secure  for  them  the  protection  and  the 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Treaty  of  1869.  The  Russian  Government  would  doubtless  have  enjoyed 
memorializing  the  United  States  in  such  a  cause,  after  the  way  the  Republic  has  taken  foreign 
Governments  to  task  for  the  persecution  of  Jews,  peasants,  and  subjects  within  European 
borders. 

"  Senator  Harrison's  Bill  to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Alaska  was  introduced  on  the 
4th  December,  1883,  and,  with  amendments,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  24th  January,  1*84.  It  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  13th  May,  and,  receiving  President  Arthur's 
signature,  Alaska  at  last  became  a  territory,  but  not  a  land  district,  of  the  United  States,  anomalous 
as  that  may  6eem."     (P.  226.) 

"  In  1867  the  territory  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Russian  support 
was  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  and  educational  affairs  have  been  at  a  standstill  ever  since. 
No  rights  were  reserved  for  the  Indians  in  the  Treaty  of  1867,  so  that  there  is  no  real 
'  Indian  question '  involved.  The  Treasury  Regulations  forbidding  the  importation  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  makes  the  whole  territory  an  Indian  reservation  in  one  sense ;  but  there 
have  never  been  any  Treaties  with  the  tribes  ;  there  are  no  Indian  agents  within  the  boundaries , 
and,  uncontaminated  by  the  system  of  Government  rations  and  annuity  goods,  the  parties  have 
been  left  free,  with  but  one  exception,  to  work  out  their  own  civilization. 

"  In  leasing  the  Seal  Islands  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  the  Government  bound 
the  Company  '  to  maintain  a  school  on  each  island,  in  accordance  with  the  said  Rules  and 
Regulations,  and  suitable  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  said  islands,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  eight  months  in  each  year.'  Government  agents  have  seen  that  the  Company 
kept  its  promises  for  'the  comfort,  maintenance,  education,  and  protection  of  the  natives  of 
said  islands,'  and  having  carefully  provided  for  these  essentials  on  those  few  square  miles  of 
land,  the  general  Government  omitted  to  do  anything  for  the  rest  of  the  great  country  and 
its  33,246  native  inhabitants,  who  are  certainly  as  much  entitled  to  educational  aid  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nearer  territories  and  the  Southern  States."     (Pp.  231-232.) 


"CHAMBERS'    JOURNAL    OF    POPULAR    LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,   AND 
ARTS,"  "THE  LAND  OF  FURS,"  vol.  iii,  pp.  39-42  (London),  January  16, 

1886. 

"  A  narrow  strip  of  coast  running  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to  the  boundary-line  of  British 
Columbia  forms  the  last  or  south-eastern  division  of  Alaska.  It  covers  28,980  square  miles,  and 
it  forms  a  wedge  of  some  500  miles  in  length  between  Canada  and  the  western  sea."     (P.  41.) 

"  The  principal  Settlement  of  this  district  is  Sitka.  Here  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  United 
States'  naval  station  for  Alaska,  and  here  also  resides  the  Collector  of  Customs,  who  is  the  civil 
representative  of  the  Government  of  Washington  in  the  territory.  In  the  time  of  the  Russians 
there  were  several  schools  and  churches  at  Sitka,  but  now  there  is  only  one  church,  and  the 
teaching  is  left  practically  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies." 
(P.  41.) 


"ALASKA,"  by  W.  G.  Williams,  D.D.,  in  "THE  CHAUTAUQUAN,"  vol  vii, 
July  1887,  pp.  602-604  (Meadville,  Pa.). 

"  The  seal-fisheries  were  again  threatened  with  extermination.     The  Government's  expedient 
to  prevent  this  was  the  leasing  of  the  Prybilof  or  Seal  Islands  to  the  Alaskan  Commercial  Com- 
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pany.  ...  In  addition  to  the  financial  side  of  the  contract  there  are  numerous  humane  condi- 
tions inserted.  Provision  is  made  for  the  remuneration  and  treatment  of  the  natives.  .  .  . 
Requirements  like  these  reflect  credit  on  the  Government  that  imposed  them.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  apply  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  population,  being  those  alone 
on  the  islands  where  the  Company's  trade  is  carried  on.  Outside  of  this  small  number,  with 
slight  exception,  scarcely  anything  has  been  done  during  the  whole  twenty  years  of  American 
possession  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people.  The  record  is  not  creditable 
to  a  great  Christian  nation. 

"  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  only  33,000.  Of  these  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  can  be  called  civilized.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Russian  occupation  it  was  twice  the  present  number.  Many  theories  are  offered  to  account  for 
the  decrease  :  the  rigour  of  the  climate  ;  the  fact  that  where  it  is  milder,  as  at  the  capital — Sitka 
— it  is  so  wet  and  malarious,  there  being  a  rainfall  of  83  inches  in  the  year.  But  the  truer  expla- 
nation is  found  in  the  extremely  degraded  condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  .  .  ."     (P.  603.) 

"  Such,  practically,  is  the  condition  of  a  people  who  since  1867  have  been  wards  of  the 
nation.  During  the  Russian  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  the  Greek 
Church  made  an  attempt,  with  some  success,  at  churches  and  schools,  and  even  hospitals.  When 
the  territory  changed  hands,  the  Greek  Church  relaxed  its  effort,  and  most  of  its  work  was  aban- 
doned. To  our  shame  it  is  confessed  that  no  bands  have  taken  up  the  work  they  forsook,  and 
carried  it  on  in  any  adequate  degree.  Congress,  it  is  true,  made  an  appropriation  for  educational 
purposes,  but  there  has  lacked  the  interest  to  apply  the  money  to  the  intended  purpose. 

"  One  exception,  at  least,  to  the  above  is  the  work  under  direction  of  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  territories.  He  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  few  schools,  and  has  applied  some  of  the  Government  money  which  was  waiting  for 
some  one  to  devote  it  to  the  avowed  object  of  the  appropriation.  To  quote  Mr.  Jackson's 
words  : — 

"  '  Russia  gave  them  Government,  schools,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  when  the  country 
passed  from  their  possession  they  withdrew  their  rulers,  priests,  teachers,  while  the  United  States 
did  not  send  any  others  to  take  their  places.  Alaska  to-day  has  neither  Courts,  rulers, 
teachers,  nor  ministers.  The  only  thing  the  United  States  has  done  for  them  has  been  to  intro- 
duce whiskey.' 

"  This  was  written  in  1877,  ten  years  after  the  country  came  into  our  hands.  The  second 
decade  has  brought  some  changes,  but  so  slight  as  by  no  means  to  quit  us  of  serious  responsibility 
and  reproach. 

"But  notwithstanding  their  debased  condition  and  the  fact  that  the  moral  idea  seems 
almost  utterly  dormant,  they  are  quick  to  learn  and  eager  to  be  taught.  They  can  appre- 
ciate the  sharpening  of  their  faculties  for  the  practical  benefit  it  brings.  Fittingly  has  Mr.  Bancroft 
asked : — 

" '  What  shall  we  do  with  the  people  of  Alaska  ?  Let  them  sit  and  gaze  seaward  with  a 
steadfast  stare,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  which,  bearing  the  United  States'  flag,  brings 
them  month  by  month  their  supply  of  "  hootchenoo  "  (molasses  rum)  ? '  "     (P.  603.) 


"  OUR   OUTLYING   PROVINCE,"   by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  in  "  THE   NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW,"  vol.  cxlvi,  January  1888,  pp.  86-95  (New  York). 

"  You  seem  to  be  passing  and,  indeed,  you  are,  passing  through  mountain  valleys,  with  the 
mountain  peaks  almost  within  touch  on  either  hand.  Where  there  are  low  hills  wooded  to  the 
summits  and  sloping  to  the  water's  edge,  the  tall  peaks  behind  show  their  snow-capped  heads 
shrouded  in  endless  variety  of  shifting  cloud  and  moving  mist.  Where  the  mountain  hangs 
almost  precipitous  over  the  channel  streams  of  water,  fed  by  the  exhaustless  snows,  pour  down, 
visible  here  and  there  through  the  breaks  in  the  forests,  sometimes  in  great  torrents  with  broad 
avalanches  of  foam  and  the  roar  of  angry  waters,  and  sometimes  in  slender  threads  so  steady  and 
fine  that  it  needs  the  tremor  of  a  gusty  wind  to  assure  you  that  they  are  not  motionless  streaks  of 
colour  on  the  rocks."     (P.  90.) 


A  CARGO  OF  ALASKA  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,"  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 
United  States'  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  in  "THE  CHAUTAUQUAN,' 
vol.  viii,  May  1888,  pp.  490-493  (Meadville,  Pa.). 

"  When,  therefore,  the  United  States'  Government  in  1885,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  a 
J  resbytcnan  home  missionary,  was  led  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  Alaska 
it  was   met   at   once   with   the   difficulty  of  transportation.     This  proved  so  serious  that  the 
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Government  was  compelled  to  be  content  the  first  year  with  taking  charge  of  the  schools  in 
South-eastern  Alaska,  previously  established  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The 
only  exceptions  were  the  schools  at  Unalashka  and  on  the  Kuskokwin  River."    (P.  490.) 

Speaking  of  Kadiak  : — 

*  The  Russian  school  had  been  extinct  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  years  the  people  had 
been  looking  for  another ;  so  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  permitted  to  give  them  a  erood 
school."     (P.  491.) 

"Leaving  Tuxikan,  we  called  at  Sitka,  Killisnoo,  Hoonah,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  Loring,  and 
Tongass,  in  South-Eastern  Alaska,  where  there  were  either  Government  or  Presbyterian  Mission 
schools." 


"OUK  IGNORANCE  OF  ALASKA,"  by  Kate  Field,  in   "THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW,"  vol.  cxlix,  July  1889,  pp.  78-90  (New  York). 

"Alaska  was  not  given  away;  it  has  only  been  thrown  away — 60  far  as  development  is 
concerned.  First  came  a  military  occupation,  a  few  troops  being  sent  to  Sitka,  the  capital,  on 
Baronoff  Island,  to  Wrangel,  Tongas,  and  St.  Paul.  With  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  Sitka  became 
transformed.  The  town  that  once  held  a  thousand  Russians,  a  Governor,  and  his  stafi,  a  bishop 
with  his  train  of  priests,  was  degerted  save  by  Indians  and  a  few  hundred  Creoles  and  half- 
breeds,  who  from  that  day  to  this  have  remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  Government 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  San  Francisco  is  the  only  town  in  the  United  States  of  which 
the  majority  ever  heard. 

"  In  1869  the  Aleuts  sent  the  following  Petition  to  Washington  : — 

" '  We  beg  respectfully  of  the  United  States'  Government  and  of  our  fellow  citizens  all  over 
the  Republic,  to  regard  us  not  as  Indians — we  are  not  such — but  as  fellow  citizens,  struggling 
to  advance  in  civilization,  and  to  become  worthy  to  be  esteemed  as  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Republic.' 

"  The  simple  people  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  appealed  in  vain. 

"Not  very  long  after  (20tb  August,  1870),  General  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Alaska,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that '  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  peaceful, 
honest,  and  capable  of  transacting  ordinary  business  quite  well,  and  would  doubtless  improve 
themselves  if  they  had  a  fair  chance ;  but  their  present  complete  enslavement  and  robbery  by  an 
unscrupulous  ring  of  speculators  will  ever  prevent  such  progress.' 

"  Ten  years  of  no  government  and  military  occupation  brought  to  Sitka  and  the  Alexander 
Archipelago  rum  and  ruin — nothing  more. 

"The  year  1794  saw  the  first  vessel  built  and  launched  in  Alaskan  waters.  It  left  the 
primitive  stocks  inspired  by  Governor  Baranof,  and  was  christened  'The  Phoenix.'  In  1878 
Sitka  could  no  more  have  built  a  ship  than  it  could  have  built  the  Pyramids.  Everything  had 
gone  to  decay.  Both  mind  and  matter  were  mildewed,  and  Sitka's  only  wharf  was  so  out  of 
repair,  owing  to  being  eaten  by  that  mischievous  marine  the  teredo  navahs,  that  it  would  have 
tumbled  into  the  water  had  not  39  dol.  40  c,  collected  by  the  army  as  a  wharf  fund,  been 
expended  in  repairs.  To-day  that  same  wharf  is  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
Passengers  from  the  steamers  are  generally  landed  from  a  tug.  The  primitive  ploughshares 
formerly  sold  to  the  indolent  rancheros  of  California  and  Mexico  were  manufactured  at  Sitka's 
ship-yard,  as  were  axes,  spades,  hatchets,  and  hoes.  The  bells  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Missions, 
many  still  in  existence,  were  cast  at  the  Sitka  foundry.  The  knell  of  that  Russian  foundry  was 
tolled  long  ago. 

"After  the  withdrawal  of  the  military,  Alaska  was  left  without  any  Government  whatever 
Bave  the  occasional  presence  of  a  revenue-cutter,  whereupon  Governor  Morris,  Special  Agent, 
made  such  representations  as  should  have  received  attention,  but  did  not. 

" '  The  policy  of  the  Government  towards  Alaska,'  wrote  Mr.  Morris,  '  has  been  a  disgrace. 
Instead  of  encouraging  immigration  and  a  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  enterprise 
has  been  discouraged.'  '  There  is  no  law,'  he  continued.  '  for  the  recordation  of  conveyances.  A 
man  cannot  sell  a  piece  of  property  and  give  a  deed  for  it  which  will  be  legal  notice  to  third 
parties.  Under  such  conditions,  of  course,  no  land  could  be  mortgaged.  'A  man  may  be 
murdered  in  Alaska,  his  will  forged,  and  his  estate  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  no  power  in  a  Court  of  Chancery  to  redress  it.' 

"Thoroughly  desperate  at  the  lack  of  government  in  the  Territory,  Deputy  Collector 
J.  C.  Dennis,  stationed  at  Fort  Wrangell,  wrote,  15th  June,  1878,  to  Collector  Morris,  asking  to 
be  relieved : 

" '  I  take  this  step  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  is  running  this 
territory.' 

"'I  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator,  adjudicator,  and  peace-maker,  until  forbearance 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Within  the  past  month  1,000  complaints  by  Indians  have  been  laid 
before  me  for  settlement,  and  as  I  am  neither  Indian  Agent  nor  Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  decline  the 
honour  of  patching  up  Indian  troubles  for  any  time  longer  than  can  be  obviated.' 
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" '  Again,  the  prospect  for  Congress  to  extend  law  and  order  over  this  country  looks  gloomy, 
and  in  the  absence  of  law  at  this  port,  no  compensation  that  the  Government  could  offer  me  would 
be  any  inducement  for  me  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Deputy  Collector  another  year.' 

"  The  only  recommendation  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  to  the  Forty-Fifth  Congress 
in  behalf  of  neglected  Alaska  was  that  the  Port  of  Sitka  should  be  abolished  !  This  document  is 
well  worth  reading : 

" '  Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Alaska  last  spring,  the  management  of  the 
territory  has  practically  devolved  upon  the  Treasury  Department.  The  only  officers  who  could 
exercise  any  authority  were  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Sitka  and  his  deputies  stationed  at  other 
points  within  the  territory,  the  duties  of  the  seal  officers  at  the  Seal  Islands  being  confined 
exclusively  to  the  protection  of  the  seal  interests.  It  was  feared  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  might  result  in  a  conflict  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians ;  but  thus  far  little 
disturbance  has  occurred.  The  white  population  at  Sitka  is  very  limited,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  Customs  officers  there  and  at  other  points  within  the  territory  has  aggregated, 
within  the  past  two  years,  17,418  dol.  32  c,  while  the  receipts  from  Customs  have,  during  the 
same  period,  been  very  much  less.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  port  of  Sitka  be 
abolished.' 

"  Here's  wisdom  for  you — chinks  of  it,"  as  Jack  Bun sby  would  remark.  Governor  Morris 
truly  rejoined  that  the  Alaskan  district  was  not  one  of  revenue,  but  of  protection.  If  trade  had 
fallen  off  since  the  days  of  the  tyrant  Czar,  whose  fault  was  it  ?  With  such  reasoning  as  the 
honourable  Secretary's,  would  not  many  a  postal  route  be  abandoned  ?  And  the  Secretary,  after 
stating  that  the  only  officers  in  Alaska  who  could  exercise  authority  were  the  Collector  of 
Customs  and  his  deputies,  virtually  recommended  their  dismissal ! 

"  Such  was  the  criminal  inaction  of  the  Government,  which  contented  itself  with  drawing 
317.000  dollars  annually  from  two  small  seal  islands,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country  to  fate.  Nor 
were  the  people  much  enlightened  by  the  literary  pabulum  prepared  by  experts."     (Pp.  80-82.) 

"The  'Government'  of  Alaska,  though  better  than  ever  before,  is  ridiculous,  anomalous, 
unjust,  and  fraudulent.  The  territory  has  been  acquired  under  false  pretences,  as  can  be  shown 
by  the  Illrd  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  Russia. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserving  their  natural 
allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia  within  three  years ;  but  if  they  should  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
ceded  territory,  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized  native  tribes,  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.' 
What  are  the  '  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities '  of  American  citizens  ?  This  question  is  best 
answered  by  quoting  Sumner  for  the  last  time.    Addressing  Congress,  he  says : — 

" '  Your  best  work  and  most  important  endowment  will  be  the  Republican  Government 
which,  looking  to  a  long  future,  you  will  organize  with  schools  free  to  all,  and  with  equal  laws, 
before  which  every  citizen  will  stand  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  manhood.  .  .  .' 

"  Congress  has  bestowed  nothing  of  this  sort.  Two  generations  have  grown  up  in  crass 
ignorance.  Schools  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  no  man  can  stand  erect  upon 
the  bit  of  land  that  should  be  his,  because  there  are  no  land  laws."     (P.  89.) 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Census  Office. 
Eobert  P.  Porter,  Superintendent. 


REPORT  ON  POPULATION  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ALASKA  AT  THE 

ELEVENTH  CENSUS:  1890. 


Washington.  D.C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1893. 

"  The  Stikiue  is  the  largest  river  of  South-eastern  Alaska,  but  lies  within  our  boundaries  for 
a  distance  of  only  30  miles  in  an  air  line  from  its  mouth.  The  Dominion  Government  claims  a 
boundary  even  nearer  to  the  sea-coast,  including  the  spot  where  the  British  ocean-steamers  land 
cargoes  and  passengers,  and  the  advent  of  the  British  here  has  destroyed  the  once  large  transit 
trade  of  Wrangell.  The  interior  of  the  country  adjoining  this  river  is  broken  into  a  succession  of 
sharply-defined  mountain  ranges,  separated  by  narrow,  deep  valleys  similar  to  those  between  the 


islands  of  the  coast."     (P.  12.) 
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"  Description  of  South-Eastern  Alaska  from  Cape  Fanshaw  to  the  Southern  Boundary."  By 
Miner  W.  Bruce,  p.  20. 

Speaking  of  Fort  VVrangell,  says  : — 

"  For  several  years  after  Alaska  passed  into  possession  of  the  United  States  a  garrison  of 
troops  was  stationed  here.  A  two-storey  log  budding,  with  two  wings  extending  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  forms  two  sides  of  a  sloping  parade  ground,  while  several  buildings  which 
were  used  for  officers'  quarters  form  the  other  side,  leaving  the  southern  exposure  free  to 
command  approach  from  the  water.  A  blockhouse  about  50  feet  high,  like  the  other  buildings 
which  comprised  the  soldiers'  quarters,  is  an  imposing  structure.  The  material  from  which  all 
the  buildings  are  constructed  presents  splendid  specimens  of  the  timber  which  is  found  in  this 
portion  of  the  territory.  The  sides  of  the  blockhouse  are  perforated  with  loopholes,  which 
command  every  direction.  The  substantial  character  of  all  these  buildings  shows  that  they  were 
constructed  with  a  view  to  effectually  guard  against  surprise,  and  to  protect  the  occupants  from 
assaults  by  Indians."     (Pp.  20-21.) 

"Among  the  houses  in  Fort  Wrangell  are  two  church  edifices,  one  belonging'  to  the 
Presbyterian  Society  and  the  other  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Catholic  church  withdrew  from 
the  field  a  few  years  ago,  abandoning  it  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  still  keep  up  their  organiza- 
tion, and  a  regularly  ordained  minister  is  located  there.  His  congregation  is  mainly  composed  of 
natives,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  devout  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  church."     (P.  21.) 

Burroughs  Bay. — "  This  cannery  Settlement  is  located  at  the  head  of  Burroughs  Bay,  which 
extends  into  the  mainland  about  6  miles  from  the  extreme  north  end  of  Behm  Canal.  It  averages 
about  3  miles  in  width.  The  cannery  is  located  about  1  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Unuk  River, 
which  is  quite  a  large  stream,  and  but  little  known.  The  capacity  of  the  cannery  is  about 
15,000  cases.  Besides  fishing  here,  the  Company  keep  men  at  Stewart  River,  another  large 
stream  emptying  into  Behm  Canal,  about  20  miles  to  the  south-east  ot  Burroughs  Bay.  They 
also  have  a  fishing  station  a  few  miles  farther  down."     (P.  23.) 

Turk's  Saliery. — "The  southernmost  Settlement  in  South-Eastern  Alaska  is  about  12  miles 
south-east  of  Fort  Tongass.  It  is  the  home  of  an  old  miner,  who  for  many  years  during  the  gold 
excitements  of  British  Columbia  followed  mining,  and  at  one  time  was  an  extensive  freighter. 
He  followed  the  fortunes  of  Cariboo,  Dease  Lake,  and  Cassiar,  and  several  times  could  have  taken 
out  of  the  country  enough  to  have  kept  him  comfortably  for  life ;  but,  like  many  more  of  his 
class,  he  waited  until  adversity  came,  and  now  he  is  pursuing  the  uncertain  business  of  salting 
salmon.  .  .  .  There  are  but  half-a-dozen  buildings  here  altogether,  and  when  the  fishing  season 
is  over  he  goes  with  the  natives  employed  here  to  Fort  Tongass  to  spend  the  winter.  This 
Settlement  is  about  20  miles  away  from  the  regular  route  of  the  Alaska  steamers."     (P.  26.) 

"  The  first  District  of  Alaska  from  Prince  Frederick  Sound  to  Yakutat  Bay."  By  Eliza  Ruhamah 
Scidmore.     (P.  42.) 

Inserts  two  reports  of  G.  C.  Hanus,  Master,  United  States'  navy,  on  Disturbances  among 
Chilcat  Indians.  Reports  are  dated  Chilooot,  Alaska,  1st  July,  1881,  and  deal  with  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Whales  and  Crows  (two  sub-divisions  of  the  Chilcoot  tribe)  which  at 
one  time  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  further  bloodshed.    (P.  44.) 

"  In  the  last  fifteen  years  all  the  shores  from  Cape  Fanshaw  to  the  end  of  Lynn  Canal  have 
been  searched.  Shucks,  the  first  mining  camp  in  Alaska,  was  established  at  the  end  of  Windham 
Bay,  the  first  indentation  of  the  coast  above  Cape  Fanshaw,  in  1876.  After  a  few  years  these 
places  were  abandoned,  but  within  a  few  seasons  a  Company  has  driven  a  tunnel  under  the  first 
basin,  and  begun  hydraulic  mining  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  an  old  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
house  and  an  Indian  village  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  but  the  miners  are  7  mdes  in  from 
Stephen's  Passage."     (P.  47.) 

"  At  Berner's  Bay,  near  the  entrance  of  Lynn  Canal  and  45  miles  north  of  Juneau,  there  have 
been  two  mining  camps  for  several  years." 

"At  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  the  rival  canneries  at  Pyramid  Harbour  and  Chilkat  have 
drawn  considerable  settlements  about  them.  During  the  fishing  season  the  villages  up  the 
Chilkat  Inlet  and  River  contribute  nearly  all  their  people  to  these  Settlements,  and  Indians  ot 
other  tribes  make  summer  stays  as  well.  Pyramid  Harbour  is  an  old  Hudson  Bay  Company 
anchorage,  and  to  it  came  all  the  furs  of  the  interior  in  earlier  days." 

"  Across  the  inlet  the  rival  Company  has  drawn  a  considerable  Settlement  about  it,  and 
several  hundred  natives,  100  whites,  and  some  40  odd  Chinese  are  gathered  at  Chilkat;  20,000 
cases  a-year  is  the  average  output  of  the  Chilkat  cannery,  but  in  some  seasons  the  salmon  have 
not  been  plentiful  enough,  or  difficulties  with  the  native  fishermen  have  reduced  the  pack.  The 
Chilkats  resented  the  presence  of  white  fishermen  as  strongly  as  they  did  the  interference  of 
Taku  and  Auk  packers  on  the  Yukon  trail  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  each  case  the  presence  of 
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the  Governor  and  a  man-of-war  was  required  to  settle  the  troubles.  The  Chilkats  are  a  superior 
people,  but  they  have  had  less  opportunity  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  for  enjoying  the 
educational  and  mission  advantages  than  the  other  Thlingit  tribes."     (P.  50.) 


"  There  is  a  good  trail  leading  across  the  peninsula  from  Chilkat  to  the  Haines  Mission 
station,  on  the  Chilkoot,  the  head  of  navigation  on  that  arm  and  the  miner's  point  of  departure 
for  the  Yukon.  Twelve  miles  from  Haines  the  trail  reaches  the  summit  of  the  divide,  and  from 
that  point,  it  is  claimed,  is  gained  the  most  magnificent  view  on  the  coast,  the  eye  ranging  over 
leagues  of  snow  peaks  and  forested  slopes  threaded  by  glaciers,  with  Lynn  Canal  lying,  as  a 
silver  ribbon,  at  the  bottom  of  its  canyon.  All  the  Chilkat  country  is  a  paradise  for  a  landscape 
lover,  a  scientist,  or  a  sportsman.  William  H.  Seward  was  the  first  pleasure  traveller  to  penetrate 
it,  and  he  could  not  sufficiently  extol  its  charms  nor  ever  forget  the  details  of  his  visit  to  the 
great  village  up  the  river  where  Professor  Davidson  observed  the  eclipse  of  18(59.  The  Doctors 
Krause,  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Bremen,  spent  the  year  1880  in  a  study  of  the  people  and 
exploration.  Their  sketches  and  maps  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  United  States'  Coast 
Survey,  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  undertaken  there,  and  their  work  "Die  Thlinket 
Indianer,"  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  ethnology  of  this  region  since  Veniaminof  s 
time."     (P.  50.) 


In  Table  under  the  head  of  "  Russian  Orthodox  Church,"  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  (parish) 
at  Sitka,  mentioned — Total  communicants  1,226,  of  which  10  white,  213  Creole,  1,003  natives. 
Value  of  church  property,  200,000  dollars.  By  whom  supported  —  Russian  Government. 
(P.  185.) 

In  Table  under  the  head  of  "  Protestant  Churches  "  : — 

I.  First  Presbyterian,  Sitka,  total,  12  white.     Value  of  church  property,  1,000  dollars. 

II.  First  Presbyterian  Thlingit,  Sitka,  total,  254 ;  14  white,  240  native.  Value  of  property, 
4,000  dollars. 

III.  Presbyterian  Church,  Wrangell,  total,  53;  7  white,  46  native.     Value,  2,000  dollars. 

IV.  Hilda  Presbyterian  Mission,  Howkan,  total,  118;  8  white,  110  native. 

V.  Thlingit  Presbyterian  Mission,  Juneau,  total,  44;  5  white,  39  native.  Value, 
1,350  dollars. 

All  supported  by  Presbyterian  Board,  Home  Missions. 


Public  Schools  (p.  192). 


Averago  Daily 

Number  of 

Carmel    ... 

Attendance. 

Days  Taught. 

20 

191 

Douglas  city,  No.  1 

.. 

20 

105 

No.  2 

..            ...            ... 

20 

195 

Fort  Wrangell      ... 

.. 

40 

200 

Holy  Cross 

.. 

40 

200 

Jackson  ... 

..            ...            ...            .. 

28 

li/1 

Juneau,  No.  1 

...            ...            .. 

22 

184 

„        No.  2      ... 

..            ...            ...            .. 

23 

190 

Kadiak   ... 

...            ... 

31 

196 

Killisnoo 

■  •            ...            ...            .. 

15 

180 

Klawak*... 

•  •            ...            ...            •• 

Metlakahtla 

..            ...            ...            .. 

67 

168 

Sitka,  No.  1 

..            ...            ...            .. 

45 

190 

„      No.  2 

..            ...            ... 

16 

190 

Unalaska 

..            ...            ... 

13 

190 

Unga 

.. 

14 

162 

Supported  by  United  States'  Government. 

*  No  school  in  census  year. 

"A  Mission  and  School  was  established  at  Chilkoot  Mission  in  1881  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  but  was  soon  abandoned.  Ten  years  later  another  Mission  and  School 
was  established  at  Chilkat."     (P.  240.) 

"A  small  sawmill  at  Berner's  Bay  supplies  the  very  limited  demand  for  lumber  in  the  country 
north  of  Juneau."     (P.  240.) 

Page  264  :— 

Bill  for  the  organization  of  Alaska  as  a  civil  district  passed  the  Senate  January,  1884.  The 
first  district  Judge  for  Alaska  was  Ward  McAllister. 
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Inserts  letter  from  Ward  McAllister,  United  States'  District  Judge  for  Alaska  to  Captain  H 
E.  Nicholas,  Commanding  United  States'  man-of-war  "Pinta,"  dated  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  the 
2nd  December,  1884,  respecting  Michael  Travers,  charged  with  an  offence,  requesting  that  on 
account  of  "  the  want  of  funds  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  and,  in  fact,  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  civil  government  in  any  way,  I  am  obliged  to 
request  you  to  allow  the  said  Travers  to  be  confined  in  your  prison,  and  to  ask  you  also  to  feed 
him  while  so  confined,  as  you  have  so  kindly  done  in  other  urgent  cases." 

Reply  of  Captain  H.  E.  Nichols,  dated  Sitka,  the  3rd  December,  1884,  declining  "  in  every 
particular  to  be  the  pivot  on  which  the  success  of  this  new  civil  government  of  Alaska  shall 
swing,"  and  declining  to  issue  rations  to  Michael  Travers  and  to  a  certain  other  (Indian) 
prisoner. 


"THE   GOLD-FIELDS   OF  ALASKA,"  by  John  H.  Keatley,  late  United  States 
Judge  of  Alaska,  in  "THE  ARENA,"  vol.  i,  May  1890,  pp.  730-741  (Boston). 

"  The  permanent  development  of  gold  mining  in  Alaska  has  been  made  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  territory,  which  embraces  all  that  strip  of  mainland,  30  miles  wide,  from  Portland 
Channel  at  the  southern  boundary  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  including  the  islands  of 
the  Alexandrian  Archipelago,  which  hug  the  mainland  closely  from  south  to  north  and  west.  The 
topography  of  this  section  is  characteristic  and  remarkable.  The  30-mile  strip  of  mainland 
belonging  to  the  United  States  is  no  more  than  an  unbroken  range  of  very  steep  and  lofty 
mountains,  the  summits  of  many  of  which  are  never  free  from  snow.  No  valleys  separate  or 
break  the  continuity  of  these  ranges.  At  intervals,  short,  swift  streams,  fed  by  the  interior 
glaciers,  have  worn  down  waterways  to  the  bays  and  inlets,  but  these  streams,  in  most  instances, 
are  only  wild  cascades.  Rarely  one  finds  the  gorge,  the  stream-bed,  wider  than  a  space  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  water ;  and  in  attempting  to  ascend  to  their  sources  one  is  confronted  by  fierce 
torrents  impossible  to  stem,  and  with  no  margin  by  their  sides  along  which  to  pass  around  the 
cataracts.  This  is  their  character  in  thousands  of  instances.  Frequently  the  last  leap  is  made 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  point  where  the  river  enters  the  sea,  and  this  is  even  the  rule.  All  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  South-Eastern  Alaska.  Baranoff,  Admiralty,  Douglass,  and  Prince  of  Wales 
are  simply  mountains  rising  out  of  the  Pacific,  whose  interiors  are  vast  glacial  formations,  while 
their  fronts  to  the  sea  are  clothed  with  timber.  No  white  man  has  ever  been  heard  of  having 
crossed  either  of  these  islands,  and  the  Indians  disclaim  ever  having  attempted  it,  preferring  the 
easier  mode  of  passing  around  them  in  their  canoes.  The  faces  of  the  mountains  toward  the 
water,  on  the  mainland,  and  on  the  islands  of  South-Eastern  Alaska,  are  very  steep,  almost 
perpendicular,  and  covered  with  a  deep,  spongy  bog  of  tundra,  which  is  always  wet  or  moist. 
They  are  also  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  yellow  cedar,  and  a  scrub  birch  and 
alder  up  to  the  snow-line,  and  this  undergrowth  of  birch,  salmon  berry,  alder,  and  devil's  club 
makes  everywhere  almost  impassible  thickets  and  jungles.  These  topographical  conditions  must 
be  borne  in  mind  constantly  in  considering  the  mining  development  and  possibilities  of  Alaska, 
for  they  figure  largely  in  estimating  the  present  progress  of  the  industry."     (Pp.  733-734.) 

"  In  October  of  that  year,  Mr.  N.  A.  Fuller,  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  North-west  Trading 
Company,  at  Sitka,  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  Auk  and  Taku  Indians,  whose  villages  were  on 
the  mainland  at  Gasteneaux  Channel,  possessed  a  tradition  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  some  of  the 
deep  basins  of  the  mountains  in  that  vicinity.  One  particular  basin  was  designated  as  containing 
abundance  of  this  treasure .  Having  faith  in  the  story,  Fuller  fitted  out  a  canoe  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  his  belief.  It  was  entrusted  to  a  Canadian  French  miner,  Joseph  Juneau, 
the  nephew  of  the  founder  of  Milwaukee,  and  who  had  visited  all  the  gold  mines  from  Arizona 
and  Old  Mexico  in  the  south  to  Cassiar,  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  north.  Juneau  was 
accompanied  by  two  SHfcan  Indians  as  guides,  and  after  ten  days  of  a  tempestuous  canoe 
voyage  up  Chatham  Straits,  landed  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  now  bearing  his  name,  and 

Eroceeded  to  follow  the  difficult  course  of  Gold  Creek,  the  outlet  to  Silver  Bow  Basin,  working 
is  way  upward  along  one  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  rim  of  this  basin  until  he  reached  the  head  of 
a  gulch  filled  with  glacier  ice.  Pasting  down  the  gulch,  Juneau  discovered  some  quartz  laid  bare 
and  protruding  into  the  ravine,  and  an  examination  showed  at  once  that  it  was  rich  in  gold,  so 
rich  that  the  free  gold  was  apparent  in  many  places  where  the  rock  was  fractured.  Claims  were 
staked  off;  the  party  returned  to  Sitka  and  reported  their  success  to  Mr.  Fuller.  The  secret  could 
not  be  long  kept.  Before  spring  had  fairly  opened  several  hundred  miners  were  on  the  ground, 
and  the  nucleus  of  a  prosperous  mining  camp  created. 

"When  the  snow  disappeared  from  the  basin,  with  its  area  of  1,000  acres  or  more,  with 
mountain  walls  for  its  steep  sides,  it  was  found  that  centuries  of  erosion  had  created  in  that 
contracted  area  one  of  the  richest  placer  mines  ever  worked.  Though  of  limited  area,  it  equalled 
in  richness  many  of  the  old  Californian  placers. 

"  No  civil  government  was  formed  in  Alaska  until  more  than  three  years  afterwards,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1881  the  250  hardy  miners,  who  had  explored  nearly  every  region  where  gold  had 
hitherto  been  found,  met  and  adopted  a  code  of  mining  laws,  which  became  obligatory  upon  every 
miner  in  the  district. 
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"  Half  a-dozen  beautiful  glacial  streams  poured  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  hemming  in 
Silver  Bow  Basin,  and  feeding  the  rapid  torrent  of  Gold  Creek,  furnished  abundance  of  water  for 
gold  washing,  and  before  that  summer  ended  fully  100,000  dollars  in  dust  had  been  taken  out,  and 
still  only  a  meagre  impression  made.  Quite  1,000,000  dollars  in  dust  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
sand  and  dirt  of  that  one  basin  in  the  intervening  years,  and  the  surface  is  now  practically  worked 
out.  Pay  gravel  exists,  however,  to  a  considerable  depth  on  the  floor  of  the  basin,  and  a  new 
Company  has  run  a  tunnel  through  one  of  the  environing  ridges  for  the  purpose  of  mining  by 
the  hydraulic  process.  Two  stamp  mills  are  also  in  operation  upon  quartz  on  the  same  ground, 
and  a*  roadway,  2£  miles  iong,  and  costing  13,000  dollars,  has  been  completed,  so  as  to  connect 
the  mines  with  the  channel  beach.  A  flourishing  town  of  1,500  white  inhabitants  has  grown  up 
about  this  mining  location,  with  schools,  churches,  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilization. 

The  development  of  quartz  mining  on  that  portion  of  the  mainland  of  South-Eastern  Alaska 
has  just  fairly  commenced.  Every  indication  points  to  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the  gold 
quartz  deposits,  and  though  there  is  nothing  of  a  high  grade,  or  of  fabulous  richness,  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  mining  carried  on  here  with  adequate  capital,  ample  plants,  and  conservative 
methods,  ensures  that  this  section  of  Alaska  will  have  an  indefinite  period  of  prosperity  as  a 
mining  district.  Farther  on,  I  shall  speak  of  what  is  requisite  in  order  to  make  the  handling  of 
these  low-grade  ores  of  Alaska  remunerative. 

"  About  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  up  the  gulch  of  Sheep's  Creek,  recent 
discoveries  of  quartz  have  also  been  made,  equalling  those  of  Silver  Basin.  No  mills  have  been 
yet  erected  to  work  those  deposits  of  gold-bearing  rock,  but  considerable  quantities  have  been 
shipped  to  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  refined  with  fair  profits  to  the  owners  of  the  mines.  Though 
explorations  have  been  frequently  made  to  discover  silver  in  the  territory,  none  was  found  until 
the  winter  of  1888,  when  a  rich  fine  vein  of  galena  was  discovered  in  the  Sheep's  Creek  gulch 
already  alluded  to.  It  is  reported  by  credible  persons  as  having  yielded  130  dollars  per  ton  in  the 
smelter  at  Portland."    (Pp.  735-737.) 


"C.  W.  HAYES'  EXPEDITION  THROUGH  THE  YUKON  DISTRICT,"  in 
"THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,"  vol.  iv,  May  1892, 
pp.   118-162  (Washington). 

"  Orographic  Features. 

'•  From  the  vicinity  of  Frazer  River,  in  southern  British  Columbia,  the  western  mainland 
range  of  the  Cordilleran  mountain  system  follows  the  coast  toward  the  north-west  as  far  as  the 
head  of  Lynn  Canal.  Here  it  becomes  an  interior  range,  while  to  the  westward  its  place  next  the 
coast  is  taken  by  the  St.  Elias  range.  The  southern  Alaskan  coast  mountains  form  a  broad 
elevated  belt  with  many  scattered  peaks,  of  which  none  perhaps  have  an  altitude  of  more  than 
8,000  or  9,000  feet,  while  there  is  no  dominant  chain.  The  south-western  front  of  the  range  rises 
abruptly  from  the  waters  of  the  inland  passage,  forming  a  rugged  barrier  to  the  interior.  A  few 
rivers  have  cut  their  channels  through  the  range,  and  it  is  penetrated  varying  distances  by 
numerous  deep  fiords.  From  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  north-westward  the  range  decreases  in 
altitude,  and  probably  spreads  out  and  merges  in  the  broken  plateau  which  occupies  the  eastern 
part  of  White  River  Basin.  This  region  is  practically  unknown,  however,  and  the  precise  relation 
of  the  Coast  range  to  the  St.  Elias  range  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Where  the  former  range 
is  cut  through  by  Taku  River  its  nortk-eastem  face,  like  its  north-western  termination,  is  not 
sharply  defined,  but  the  mountain  range  merges  with  the  high  plateau  lying  to  the  eastward 
between  the  coast  range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  The  St.  Elias  range  appears  to  be  due  to  a  separate  and  more  recent  uplift.  Its  continua- 
tion southward  is  partially  submerged  and  forms  the  islands  of  the  Alexander  archipelago.  Still 
further  southward,  in  Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouver  Islands,  it  has  been  called  by  Dawson 
the  Vancouver  range,  the  westernmost  member  of  the  Cordilleran  system.  Like  the  southern 
Coast  range,  it  is  a  broad  elevated  belt  with  numerous  peaks  and  short  ridges,  probably  the  highest 
being  along  its  southern  border,  culminating  in  Mount  St.  Elias.  Westward  from  this  peak  the 
range  is  separated  into  two  divergent  ranges  by  the  valley  of  Chittenah  River.  The  one 
continuing  toward  the  north-west  contains  the  high  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Wrangell  group.  The 
southern  divergent  range  follows  the  coast  toward  the  west  and,  bending  round  Prince  William 
Sound,  continues  toward  the  south-west  in  the  Kenai  peninsula  and  perhaps  Kadiak  Island. 

'  The  eastern  limit  of  the  Coast  range  may  be  fixed  approximately  at  the  junction  of  the 
northern  and  southern  forks  of  the  Taku,  the  region  east  of  this  being  a  high  plateau  which 
extend*  to  the  Cassiar  range,  the  northern  representative  of  the  gold  ranges  of  British  Columbia. 
The  elevation  of  the  interior  plateau,  where  it  is  crossed  in  passing  from  the  Taku  to  Lake  Ahklen, 
is  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level.  From  this  point  it  descends  gradually  toward  the  north-west, 
its  altitude  at  the  junction  of  Lewes  and  Pelly  Rivers  being  less  than  3,000  feet."     (Pp.  128-130.) 

"  Approaching  the  northern  base  of  the  St.  Elias  range  the  plateau  character  is  almost  wholly 
lost,  giving  way  to  steep  and  rugged  though  not  lofty  mountains  separated  by  rather  wide  river 
valleys.     There  is,  however,  no  merging  of  the  plateau  in  the  St.  Elias  mountains,  but  south  of  a 
[700]  U 
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well-marked  limit  the  whole  character  of  the  topography  suffers  a  complete  change.  Between 
the  southern  limit  of  the  interior  plateau  and  the  northern  base  of  the  St.  Elias  mountains  is 
a  depression  running  parallel  with  the  mountain  range  and  having  an  altitude  of  about 
4,000  feet.  It  contains  the  upper  part  of  White  River  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles, 
and  probably  also  in  its  continuation  the  head-waters  of  the  Tananah.  Southward  across  this 
d"j)iession  was  seen  the  abrupt  northern  face  of  St.  Elias  mountains,  with  many  sharp  and  rugged 
peaks  rising  to  altitudes  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet."     (P.  130.) 


"THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  SURVEY:  1.— INTRODUCTION,"  by  Dr.  T.  C. 

Mendenhall  (presented  before  the  Society,  March  4,  1892),  in  "THE  NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,"  vol.  iv,  February  1893,  pp.  177-180  (Washington). 

Describes  the  line  as  beginning  at  the  "  southernmost  extremity  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  point  was  supposed  to  lie  on  the  parallel  54°  40'  north  latitude;  thence 'it  shall  ascend 
along  the  Portland  Canal  until  the  50th  parallel  of  north  latitude  is  reached.'  From  this  point, 
in  accordance  with  the  Treaty,  it  shall  follow  the  line  marked  by  the  summits  of  the  range  of 

mountains  parallel  to  the  coast "     "  And  also  that  whenever  the  summit  of  the  range  of 

mountains  referred  to  before  shall  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast  than  10  marine  leagues, 
the  limit  of  the  possessions  of  Russia  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the 
coast  and  never  more  than  10  marine  leagues  from  the  shore."     (Pp.  177-8.) 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  boundary  line  is  divided  into  two  parts  which  differ  materially 

from  each  other That  part  of  the  tine,  however,  which  separates  what  is  known  as  South- 

Eastern  Alaska  from  the  British  possessions  is  by  no  means  simple  and  easily  determined.  At 
the  time  the  Treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  the  best  information  available 

was  that  contained  in   Vancouver's  map It  seems   tolerably  certain,  however,   at  the 

present  time  that  the  range  of  mountains  which  was  assumed  to  rim  parallel  to  the  coast  has  no 
real  existence,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  second  definition  of  the 
boundary-line — that  is,  the  line  which  is  to  run  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  shore  and  be 
nowhere  more  than  10  marine  leagues  from  the  same."     (P.  178.) 


"HISTORY  IN  BRIEF,"  in  "THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY," 
vol.  xxix,  April  1893,  pp.  390-392,  under  the  head  of  "  Administrations  in 
Alaska,"  contributed  by  Laurance  F.  Bower  (New  York). 

"  General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau  was  sent  to  officially  receive  Alaska  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  to  assume  control  of  the  territory.  This  he  did  on  the  18th  October,  1867.  He  remained 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Alaska  until  he  was  recalled  in  1868  to  testify  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  President  Johnson,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  who  was  in 
command  until  1873,  when  he  was  ordered  against  the  Modoc  Indians  in  Northern  California. 
From  this  time  until  the  Act  of  Congress,  dated  17th  May,  1884,  by  which  the  District  of  Alaska 
was  organized,  Alaska  was  under  naval  rule,  the  Senior  Naval  Officer  being  Commandant. 

"The  civil  Government  was  inaugurated  on  the  15th  September,  1884,  since  which  time  the 
Governors  by  Presidential  appointment  have  been :  John  H.  Kinkead,  of  Nevada,  Republican, 
15th  September,  1884-15th  September,  1885  ;  Alfred  P.  Swineford,  of  Wisconsin,  Democrat, 
15th  September,  1885-2ud  April,  1889 ;  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  of  Vermont,  Republican,  21st  April. 
1889." 


"  ALASKA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,"  by  Charles  Wentworth  Sarel,  in  "  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER REVIEW,"  vol.  exxxix,  June  1893,  pp.  616-622  (London). 

"  A  run  of  about  600  miles  from  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  brings  you  to  Cape  Fox,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Alaska.  Following  the  coast  from  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
up  the  Portland  Canal,  and  then  keeping  to  a  35-mile  limit  from  the  coast-line  till  long.  141° 
west  of  Greenwich  is  reached,  Ave  find  the  eastern  boundary,  as  claimed  by  the  American  maps,  a 
tittle  due  north  of  us ;  and,  roughly  speaking,  all  the  territory  Avest  of  this  boundary  is  part  of  the 
continent  of  America." 
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"  Then,  again,  beyond  the  mountains  that  fringe  the  coast,  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  the 
"weather  becomes  positively  arctic,  the  thermometer  falling  to  50°  and  70°  below  zero  Fahr. 
However,  in  speaking  of  Alaska,  people  generally  refer  to  South-East  Alaska,  with  its  archipelago 
and  its  towns  and  its  fortnightly  steamers,  rather  than  to  the  large  and  more  forbidding,  but  less 
populated  peninsula  of  the  north-west,  and  it  is  of  the  former  I  shall  mostly  speak. 

"  When  the  traveller  crosses  Dixon  Entrance  and  gets  into  American  waters,  his  first 
impression  is  that  he  is  in  a  sort  of  aquatic  maze,  through  which  the  ship  seems  to  be  trying  to 
find  its  way  with  many  twists  and  turns,  in  and  out  of  the  tortuous  passages,  and  round  the 
numerous  islands.  Here  and  there  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  more  distant  islands,  all  heavily 
timbered,  and  abounding  in  magnificent  precipices.  The  country  looks  perfectly  uninhabited 
and  wild,  till,  as  the  eye  gets  more  accustomed  to  it,  one  sees  here  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stream,  a  cabin  of  rough  boards,  with  the  smoke  issuing  from  it,  where  probably  a  family  of 
Indians  are  at  present  residing,  catching  and  drying  their  salmon,  which  is  as  much  a  necessity  to 
them  as  bread  to  us  or  rice  to  the  Chinaman. 

"  At  Tongass  Narrows  the  steamer  again  stops  to  deliver  the  mail,  and  then  goes  on  to 
Loring;  where  is  established  a  cannery,  with  its  necessary  adjuncts  a  store  and  dwelling 
houses,  and  a  few  Indian  cabins  all  prettily  situated  below  a  mountain  that  seems  to  stand 
straight  up.  You  wonder  how  the  little  village  manages  to  find  room  down  beneath,  and  why 
the  mass  of  rock  does  not  fall  right  down  on  it,  as  it  threatens  to  do. 

"  Naha  Bay,  on  which  Loring  is  situated,  is  a  cul-de-sac,  and  the  ship  has  to  retrace  her  course 
for  a  few  miles  in  order  to  proceed  north  to  Fort  Wraugel,  which  is  the  next  stopping  place,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  white  settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
having  been  planted  by  the  Russians,  as  the  name  suggests.  A  little  of  the  old  stockade  is  left,  and 
some  of  the  buildings,  all  of  logs.  A  flagstaff  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Government  Square, 
on  which,  on  occasions,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  seen  flying ;  and  below  it  is  an  Indian  carving, 
supposed  to  represent  a  whale.  The  square  is  surrounded  by  a  few  houses,  among  which  are  the 
school,  post-office,  and  other  Government  offices,  and  the  residences  of  the  United  States' 
officials."     (Pp.  616-17.) 


"A  SUMMER  TOUR  IN  ALASKA,"  by  Lucy  M.  Washburn,  in  "THE  COSMO- 
POLITAN," vol.  xvii,  August  1894,  pp.  411-421  (New  York). 

" The  lace-like  edge  bordering  the  American  continent  on   the  north-west   for 

a  thousand  miles,  an  interwoven  network  of  mountain  and  sea,  affords  a  marvellous  island-shelted 
passage  free  from  rocking  ocean  swells."     (P.  411.) 

"  The  mountains  rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  their  bold  curves,  glacier-carved,  now 
arrayed  in  living  green  of  spruce  and  fir,  above  which  untamed  peaks  of  bare  rock  lift  aloft  those 
eternal  snows  that  at  one  touch  change  a  landscape  from  the  bcauliful  to  the  sublime.  Sometimes 
the  channel  is  scarce  wider  than  a  river,  and  the  tide  swirls  through  with  such  force,  that  even 
ocean  steamers  must  wait  slack  water  for  their  passage.  Again  it  widens  into  a  broad,  quiet  sea, 
dotted  with  tree-covered  islands,  the  distant  white  mountain  ranges  melting  into  the  sky." 
(P.  411.) 

"  But  the  dirt,  the  disorder,  and  the  smell  of  fisb,  hung  over  the  fire  for  curing,  offend  the 
senses.  It  is  more  pathetic,  because  this  disease  and  degradation  are  not  mere  primitive 
savagerv,  but  its  reaction  under  contact  with  more  developed  races.  The  wrongs  of  Alaskan 
natives  bum  upon  the  pages  of  all  impartial  historians  of  the  century  and  a  half  of  exploration, 
trading  and  monopoly.  '  Heaven  is  high,'  ran  the  proverb,  '  and  the  Czar  distant.'  The  worst 
injury  was  not  the  sweeping  depopulation, —  85  per  cent,  among  the  Aleuts, — but  the  immorality 
inherited  by  the  survivors.     And  of  this  last  America  cannot  wash  its  hands."     (P.  414.) 


"THE  TERRITORIAL  WATERS  AND  SEA  FISHERIES,"  in  "BLACKWOOD'S 
EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,"  vol.  clviii,  July  1895,  pp.  104-120. 

'•  The  original  proposal  was  that  the  Fishery  Boai-d  should  be  empowered  to  prohibit  beam- 
trawling  within  a  line  drawn  from  Rattray  Point,  Aberdeenshire,  to  the  Fame  Islands  in 
Northumberland,  within  an  area  thus  comprising  a  considerable  stretch  of  extra-territorial  water, 
but  limited  to  one  part  of  the  coast,  and  capable  of  easy  definition  on  a  chart.  This  clause  was 
subsequently  replaced  by  another,  conferring  a  similar  power  over  all  the  seas  around  the  coast 
of  Scotland  within  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  shores.  And  then,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Lothian,  the  distance  within  which  special  jurisdiction  could  be  exercised  was  reduced  to  13 
miles  ot  10  miles  beyond  the  3-mile  zone;  and  the  clause  at  present  stands  as  follows: — 

"'The  Fishery  Board  may,  by  -bye-law  or  bye-laws,  direct  that  the  methods  of  fishing 
known  as  beam-trawling  and  otter-trawling  shall  not  be  used  in  any  area  or  areas  under  the 
[700]  U  2 
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jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  'within  13  miles  of  the  Scottish  coast,  to  be  denned  in  such  bye-law, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  make,  alter,  and  revoke  bye-laws  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.' " 

"The  principle  of  controlling  fishing  operations  at  a  distance  greater  than  3  miles  from  the 
,  coast  is  not  for  the  first  time  enunciated  in  this  Bill.  In  the  laws  of  several  countries  special 
fisheries,  as  those  for  seals,  whales,  coral,  pearls,  and  oysters,  are  regulated  beyond  the  territorial 
waters,  or  at  all  events  beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  in  certain  places  or  at  particular  seasons ;  and  in 
one  or  two  countries  regulations  of  this  kind  applv  also  to  certain  modes  of  fishing  for  white 
fish."    (P.  104.) 

"  The  Committee  regarded  it  as  doubtful  whether  the  league  should  be  measured  from  the 
shore,  following  its  sinuosities,  or  from  a  straight  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland ;  and 
they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  latter  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  British 
fisheries  than  the  former,  an  opinion  that  was  undoubtedly  correct. 

"  This  view  was  not,  however,  adopted  in  the  '  Convention  of  1839.'  It  embodied  the 
minimum  distance  which  had  ever  been  proposed  either  by  a  State  or  by  theoretical  writers  on 
International  Law.  By  its  articles  a  very  considerable  stretch  of  oyster-grounds,  extending  far 
beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  was  exclusively  reserved  for  French  fishermen,  while  the  general  rights 
of  fishing  were  agreed  upon  as  follows  :  'The  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the 
exclusive  right  of  fishery  within  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  low-water  mark  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  the  French  shall 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  within  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  low-water  mark  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  France.'  In  bays,  the  mouths  of  which  do  not  exceed  10  miles  in 
width,  the  distance  of  3  miles  was  to  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  '  from  headland  to 
headland ' :  in  all  cases  the  mile  was  a  geographical  mile." 


"RESULTS  OF  THE  BEHRING  SEA  ARBITRATION,"  by  the  Honourable  John 
W.  Foster,  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  in  »« THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW," 
vol.  clxi,  December  1895,  pp.  693-702  (New  York). 

Recommends  the  principle  ot  arbitration : — 

"  The  United  States  stands  distinguished  among  the  nations  as  the  foremost  champion  of 
International  Arbitration.  Our  ablest  and  wisest  statesmen  have  recognized  it  as  the  best  way 
of  adjusting  most  questions  of  difference  arising  between  Governments,  when  the  ordinary 
diplomatic  methods  fail.  Such  being  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  civilization  in  the  world  if  that  policy  should  be  prejudiced  in  the 
United  States  for  want  of  correct  information  or  through  partisan  bias. 

"One  of  the  last  arbitrations  in  which  the  United  States  participated  was  that  held  at 
Paris  in  1893  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  with  Great  Britain  respecting 
the  fur  seals  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  in  Behring  Sea  ;  and  the  impression  seems  to  prevail  with 
many  of  our  people  that  tins  arbitration  was  unwisely  entered  upon,  that  it  was  fruitless  in  its 
results  to  us,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  failure  is  chargeable  to  the  Administration  which 
agreed  to  it.  Every  one  of  these  conclusions  is  incorrect,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cause 
of  International  Arbitration,  their  fallacy  should  be  exposed.  It  seems  the  more  opportune  at 
this  time,  as  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  presented  anew  to  Congress  at  its  approaching  session." 
(P.  693.) 


"THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY- LINE,"  by  T.  C.  MendenhaU,  in  "THE  ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY,"  April  1896,  p.  517. 

Says, 

"  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  that  so  able  a  diplomat  as  Sumner  could  have  studied 
the  definition  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  territory  as  found  in  the  Treaty  of  Cession  without 
seeing  therein  the  seed  of  future  complications  with  the  English  nation."    (P.  518.) 

States  that  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Treaty  there  is  the  error  of  "  double  definition  "  iu 
attempting  to  fix  an  astronomical  position  by  International  Treaty,  as  it  was  not  known  in  1825, 
nor  is  it  now  known  that  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  on  the  parallel  of 
54°  40',  for  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  not  to  be  on  this  parallel.     (P.  519.) 

Remarks  that, 

"  The  incident  is  quite  worthy  of  note,  however,  as  illustrating  the  claim  that  the  dominant 
idea  was  the  54°  40'  line.       (P.  519.) 
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Says  that, 


"  The  second  paragraph  of  Article  IV  was  inserted,  defining  the  distance  of  the  line  from  the 
•winding  of  the  coast,  in  case  the  assumed  mountain  range  might  be  found  to  run  further  from  tho 
shore  than  was  then  supposed."     (P.  522.) 

Says  also : — 

"  It  is  impoi-tant  to  note  that  this  article  may  be  regarded  as  containing  something  stronger 
than  a  quasi-admission  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  the  strip  of  territory  conceded  to  belong 
to  Russia  should  be  in  width  10  marine  leagues  from  the  coast-line  ;  it  also  implies  that  this  is  the 
maximum  width  to  which  she  will  consent,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Treaty  to  prevent  her 
making  it  1  league  or  half-a-league,  if,  in  the  future,  she  is  able  to  do  so  and  the  mountains  parallel 
to  the  coast  do  not  stand  in  the  way."     (P.  522.) 

With  regard  to  Vancouver's  mountain  ranges,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  now  known,  however,  and  has  been  known  for  several  years,  that  the  very  regular  and 
neatly-drawn  mountain  ranges  which  Vancouver's  map  exhibits,  owe  their  origin  to  the  imagination 
of  his  draughtsmen  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  is,  as  far  as  their  form  goes.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  just  to  say  that  they  were  intended  only  as  conventional  representations  of  the  fact  that 
mountains  were  seen  in  almost  every  direction,  and  especially  in  looking  from  the  coast  towards 
the  interior."     (P.  522.) 

As  to  the  appearance  of  the  mountains  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  he  says  : — 

"  These  show  a  vast  '  sea  of  mountains '  in  every  direction,  generally  increasing  in  elevation 
as  the  distance  from  the  coast  increases.  Seen  from  a  distance  or  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  they  might  easily  create  the  impression  of  a  range  or  ranges  '  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the 
coast.' "     (P.  522.) 

As  to  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast,  extending  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
application  to  them  of  the  mountain  summit  definition,  he  says  : — 

"  As  the  mountains  which  actually  exist  cover  the  territory  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
logical  application  of  the  mountain  summit  definition,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  at  all,  is  to  draw  ths 
line  from  peak  to  peak  along  the  sea-coast,  and  this  our  friends  on  the  other  side  have  not 
hesitated  to  do."     (Pp.  522-23.) 

He  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  United  States,  having  compelled  Great  Britain  to> 
arbitrate  in  the  Venezuela  matter,  cannot  refuse  arbitration  in  regard  to  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
(P.  526.) 

Lisiere  originally  equivalent  to  "border,"  "selvage,"  "fringe,"  or  "list"  of  cloth,  always 
standing  for  something  of  very  definite  width  and  continuity."     (P.  525.) 


"  THE  LANDWARD  BOUNDARY  OF  ALASKA,"  by  George  J.  Varney,  in 
"THE  GREEN  BAG,"  April  1896,  p.  152. 

States  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  desired  to  cede  Alaska  to  the  United  States  so  as  to> 
hamper  England  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     He  says : — 

"  The  Honourable  Cassias  M.  Clay  (Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Russia  from  1863  to  1869), 
writing  in  May  1867,  says  that  Honourable  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  imder 
Polk's  administration,  told  him,  in  1863,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had,  shortly  previous  to  our 
war  with  Mexico,  offered  to  cede  Alaska  to  the  United  States  if  the  nation  would  '  close  up  its 
territory  to  54°  40' '  (the  limit  fixed  in  the  Treaty  of  1824),  which  would  shut  Great  Britain  out 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  '  But  the  slave  interest,'  says  Clay,'  fearing  the  new  accession  of  free  soil,* 
yielded  the  point  and  let  England  into  the  Great  Ocean.' "     (P.  153.) 

As  to  Government  in  Alaska,  he  says : — 

"A  Governor  of  the  Alaskan  territory  was  appointed  in  1884,  when,  also,  a  District 
Court  was  established.  Previous  to  that  date  it  was  impossible  for  a  settler  to  buy  public  land." 
(P.  157.)  V  J  ' 

The  -writer  is  rather  bitterly  anti-British. 
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-'THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION,"  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  in 
"THE  CENTURY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,"  May  1896, 
p.  143. 

Speaking  of  the  United  States'  control,  says : — 

"  The  United  States  does  not  recognize,  protect,  or  control  these  mining  communities  in  any 
way.  No  geological  explorations  or  surveys  have  been  undertaken,  and  there  are  no  official 
reports  upon  the  location,  formation,  development,  or  yield  of  this  rich  placer  region.  There  are 
no  military  posts  and  not  a  territorial  or  Federal  officer  in  Yukon  Alaska  save  one  Customs 
Inspector  and  Postmaster.  There  is  no  law,  save  as  the  miners  maintain  their  own  unwritten 
code.  Church  Missionary  Societies  have  provided  for  the  few  peaceable  Indian  tribes,  but  even 
spiritual  comfort  is  withheld  from  the  miners  ....  Since  the  military  occupation  of  Alaska 
ceased  in  1877,  frequent  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of.  a  garrison  at  Chilkat, 
and  the  construction  of  a  military  road  over  the  pass  traversed  by  Yukon  miners  for  the  last 
sixteen  years.  General  Miles  once  considered  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  detailing  an  officer  to 
make  a  reconnaissance.  Mr.  E.  J.  Glave  explored  the  Chilkat  country  in  1891,  and  proved  the 
feasibility  of  taking  pack-horses  over  the  divide  and  grazing  them  in  the  rich  bush  country 
around  the  Yukon's  head-waters,  so  that  the  slow  and  expensive  packing  by  Indian  carriers  or 
hand-sleds  might  easily  be  abandoned. 

,;  The  Governor  of  Alaska  has  vainly  recommended  that  Government  engineers  should 
survey  and  build  a  waggon-road  to  the  boundary-line  by  Mr.  Glave's  Chilkat  route  ;  and  he  urges, 
in  his  last  annual  report  (1895),  the  establishment  of  a  one-company  military  post  in  the  Yukon 
Valley,  and  a  regular  mail  service  between  Circle  City  and  Chilkat."     (Pp.  143-144.) 

With  reference  to  Portland  Canal,  says : — 

"  British  surveyors  charted  that  supposed  boundary  inlet  immediately  after  the  transfer  of 
Russian  America  to  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  '  fly '  to  the  British  Admiralty  Chart  No.  2431, 
published  in  1869,  they  appropriately  named  the  heights  on  the  east,  or  British  side,  for  their  own 
contemporary  statesman,  and  honoured  the  heights  on  the  west,  or  Alaskan,  shore  with  the  names 
of  Lincoln,  Seward,  Rousseau,  Halleck,  Adams,  Peabody,  and  Reverdy  Johnson."     (P.  144.) 

Dwells  on  the  "  most  unique  scenic  possessions  "  which  would  be  taken  away  from  the  United 
States  by  the  British  contention  if  established. 

Says  that  in  Conference  of  1887-88,  Dall  and  Dawson  represented  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 


"OVER  THE  CHILKOOT  PASS  TO  THE  YUKON,"  by  Frederick  Funston,  in 
"  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,"  vol.  xx,  November  1896,  pp.  572-585  (New  York 
and  London). 

"  The  tourists  who  every  summer  crowd  the  excursion  steamers  that  sail  up  the  long  stretches 
of  the  inland  passage  to  Alaska,  find  their  view  to  the  north  and  east  everywhere  limited  by  a 
range  of  snowy  peaks  silhouetted  like  cardboard  against  a  sky  as  clear  and  blue  as  that  of 
California.  On  the  one  side  is  a  narrow  strip  of  mainland,  and  on  the  other  a  thousand  islands, 
large  and  small,  that  constitute  South-Eastern  Alaska,  where  is  the  busy  mining  towns  of  Juneau 
and  Sitka,  the  sleepy  old  capital.  This  is  the  Alaska  of  the  tourist,  famous  for  its  great  glaciers, 
its  beautiful  fiords,  and  its  Thlinket  Indians  and  their  totem  poles.  But  beyond  the  big,  white 
range  is  another  and  a  totally  different  country,  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  a  great,  lone  land  where 
winter  reigns  supreme  for  nine  months  of  every  year,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  roving  bands  of 
fur-clad  savages.  Over  in  the  British  North- West  Territory,  just  across  the  coast  range  from  Dyea 
Inlet,  Alaska,  is  a  chain  of  lakes  surrounded  by  snowy  mountains  .  .  .  ."     (P.  572.) 


Marcus  Baker:  "BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY, 
vol.  xxviii,  No.  2,  1896  :  "  THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY." 

Mentions  boundary-line  between  Massachusetts  as  parallel  case  ;  boundary-line  3  miles  north 
of  Merrimac  River  and  parallel  to  its  windings. 
Similar  case  is  the  land  grant  railroads. 
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"  The  interpretation  in  such  cases  is  what  the  mathematicians  call  '  an  envelope  "'..-, 
""  Such  a  line  is,  I  conceive,  the  one  -which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Treaty." 


B.  C.  Goswell,  Librarian,  Victoria,  B.C. :    "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,"  vol.  xiii,  1896, 
p.  209 :  "  THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION." 

Reviews  Mr.  Goswell's  articles  in    "  Canadian  Magazine,"    but   does  not  touch   boundary 
part  of  it. 

See  "  Canadian  Magazine  "  of  same  date. 


Scidmore  and  Mendenhall :  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,"  vol.  xiii,  p.  713,  1896  : 
"THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION." 

Reviews  Scidmore's  article  in  May  "Century  "  (1896)  and  Mendenhall  in  April  "  Atlantic : 
Map  of  frontier  as  claimed  by  United  States. 


Sheldon  Jackson  :  "  ALASKA'S  APOSTLES  AND  PIONEERS  " :  "  REVIEW  OF 

REVIEWS,"  vol.  xiii,  p.  691,  1896. 

"  Life  of  Jackson,"  by  Eaton. 
Contains  no  references  to  boundaries. 


Robert  Glein,  No.  5  Geological  Survey :  "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,"  vol.  xiii.  p.  697 : 

"THE  GOLD-FIELDS  OF  ALASKA." 

Only  refers  to  boundary  question.  Calls  Canada's  position  a  quibble,  and  says  it  will  be 
disposed  of  by  approaching  article  of  Marcus  Baker,  in  "  Bulletin  of  American  Geographical 
Society." 


Captain  Jocelyn,  21st  U.  S.  Infantry  (Journal  of  Military  Service  Institution): 
"ALASKAN  NOTICE,"  reviewed  in  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,"  vol.  xiii, 
p.  711. 

No  comment  on  boundary. 


When  Dominion  Parliament  was  prorogued  10th  May,  1878,  Lord  Dufferin  stated  : — 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that,  pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of 
boundary,  a  Conventional  line  has  been  adopted  by  my  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  on  the  Stikine  River." 

See  Report  on  Alaska,  Morris,  p.  53. 
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"  ALASKA  AND  THE  NEW  GOLD-FIELD,"  by  William  Healey  Dall,  in 
"THE  FORUM,"  vol.  xxiv,  September  1897,  pp.  16-26  (New  York). 

•'North  of  Puget  Sound,  the  mountain  ranges — differentiated  as  the  Coast  Range,  the 
Olympics,  the  Cascades,  &c. — are  succeeded  by  a  wide  belt  of  mountainous  country  not  differen- 
tiated into  extensive  or  continuous  ranges.  The  western  margin  of  this  belt  is  partly  submerged ; 
the  naiTow  valleys  becoming  intricate  arms  of  the  sea,  protected  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
ocean  surges  by  an  almost  continuous  barrier  of  densely  wooded,  rocky  islands.  The  steep  sides 
of  these  islands  rise  to  irregularly  broken  peaks,  whose  higher  summits  reach  a  fairly  uniform 
height  of  2,500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  archipelago  has  an  average  width  of  some 
50  miles,  the  narrow,  deep,  navigable  channels  extending  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  head  of 
Lynn  Canal. 

"  Eastward,  the  more  elevated  continental  region  preserves  the  same  characteristics.  In 
British  Columbia,  where  the  width  of  the  belt  is  greatest,  it  has  been  aptly  termed  a  'sea  of 
mountains.'  This  extends,  parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the  coast,  northward  and  westward, 
forming  a  confused  mass  of  short  ranges,  drained  by  narrow  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  gathered 
into  a  few  torrential  rivers,  are  carried  through  rocky  canons  to  the  sea. 

"Advancing  northward,  the  valleys  gradually  widen  at  the  expense  of  the  mountainous  area; 
the  latter  assuming  a  greater  regularity  of  trend,  and  forming  more  continuous  ranges.  The 
axis  of  elevation  comes  nearer  to  the  coast ;  and  the  height  of  the  mass,  as  measured  by  its 
higher  peaks,  is  greatly  increased.  It  reaches  a  maximum  of  over  19,000  feet  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  141st  meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  where  it  is  known  as  the  St.  Elias  Alps."     (P.  16.) 


««  FROM  THE  COAST  TO  THE  GOLDEN  KLONDIKE :  THE  RECORD  OF  AN 
OFFICIAL  JOURNEY,"  by  Edward  Spurr  (United  States'  Geological  Survey), 
in  -'OUTING,"  September  1897,  vol.  xxx,  pp.  521-538  (New  York  and  London). 

"  Our  proposed  route  lay  across  the  coast  mountains  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Yukon,  and 
thence  down  that  river  as  a  highway,  making  such  excursions  from  it  as  became  necessary. 

"  Alaska  is  a  most  difficult  country  for  travelling  ....  The  surface  is  rough,  being  traversed 
by  many  ranges  of  mountains." 

"  The  head-waters  of  the  network  of  streams  that  ultimately  drain  into  the  Yukon  River 
fortunately  lie  within  about  30  miles  of  the  sea.  just  on  the  northern  or  inland  side  of  a  range  of 
mountains  which  runs  along  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska."     (P.  523.) 

"  The  Lynn  Canal,  up  which  we  were  steaming,  is  a  long,  deep,  narrow  fjord,  from  which  the 
cold,  snowy  mountains  to  the  north  rise  steeply  to  lonely  heights."     (P.  524.) 


"COLONIAL    LESSONS    OF    ALASKA,"    by   David   Starr  Jordan,   in   "THE 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,"  vol.  lxxxii,  November  1898,  pp.  577-591  (Boston). 

"  The  control  of  the  childlike  native  tribes  of  Alaska  offers  many  anomalies.  As  citizens  of 
the  United  States  living  in  American  territory,  they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  its  laws : 
yet  in  most  parts  of  Alaska  the  natives  rarely  see  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  know 
nothing  of  our  Courts  or  procedures.  In  most  villages  the  people  choose  their  own  Chief,  who 
has  vaguely  defined,  but  not  extensive  authority ;  a  Greek  priest  is  furnished  to  them  by  the 
Established  Church  of  Russia.  He  is  possessed  of  power  in  spiritual  matters,  and  such 
temporal  authority  as  his  own  character  and  the  turn  of  events  may  give  him.  The 
post  trader,  representing  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  often  a  squawman  of  some 
superior  intelligence,  has  also  large  powers  of  personal  influence,  which  are,  in  general,  wisely 
used.  The  tact  that  the  natives  are  nearly  always  in  debt  to  the  Company  tends  to  accentuate 
the  Company's  authority.  The  control  of  the  Greek  priest  varies  with  the  man.  Some  of  the 
priests  are  devoted  Christians,  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  good  of  the  flock.  To  others  the  flock 
exists  merely  to  be  shorn  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  or  the  priest.  But  there  are  a  few 
whom  to  call  brutes,  if  we  may  believe  common  report,  would  be  a  needless  slur  on  the  bear  and 
the  sea-lion."    (P.  588.) 
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"EARLY  EXPLORATION  IN  NORTH-WEST  CANADA,"  by  Alexander  Begg,  CO, 
in  "THE  SCOTTISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE,"  vol.  xv,  July  1899, 
pp.  351-356. 

"  The  first  record  obtainable  pertaining  to  the  Yukon  country  is  from  1834,  when  it  was  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  a  native  of  Gleulyon,  Scotland.  He  joined  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1832,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mackenzie 
district  with  head- quarters  at  Fort  Simpson,  which  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Liard 
River  with  the  Mackenzie,  in  about  latitude  52°  and  longitude  122°. 

"  Before  the  year  1838  Mr.  Campbell  had  established  several  trading  posts  on  Liard  River, 
and  had  reached  Dease  Lake,  the  western  head-waters  of  the  Liard.  He  established  a  trading- 
post  there,  and,  with  a  few  of  his  men,  crossed  the  "  divide  "  or  height  of  land  between  Dease  Lake 
and  Stikine  River,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  coast  at  Wrangel.  On  his  way  he  was  met  by  a 
large  party  of  coast  Indians  and  captured,  but,  with  hisTnen,  escaped  and  retreated  towards  Dease 
Lake.  In  their  flight  they  destroyed  an  Indian  bridge  over  the  Tahltau  to  prevent  pursuit. 
Shortly  after  the  coast  Indians  joined  the  Dease  Lake  Indians,  attacked  the  trading  post,  pillaged 
it,  and  drove  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  men  out  of  the  country. 

•'  Mr.  Campbell  then  apparently  shaped  his  course  northwards  along  the  Liard,  for  in  1840  we 
find  trace  of  him  at  Lake  Frances,  the  northern  source  of  the  Liard,  where  he  established  a 
trading  post.  ■  He  next  proceeded  westward  across  the  height  of  land  to  Lake  Finlayson,  which 
he  discovered  and  named.  In  two  days'  further  travel  he  reached  a  large  river  which  he  named 
Pelly.  Returning  to  Fort  Frances  in  1843,  Mr.  Campbell  again  crossed  the  height  of  land  to 
Pelly  River,  which  he  followed  until  he  reached  its  confluence  with  another  large  river  flowing 
from  the  south,  which  he  named  Lewes.  The  junction  of  those  two  rivers  forms  the  main 
branch  of  the  Yukon  River.     Mr.  Campbell  was  the  first  white  man  to  stand  on  that  spot. 

"  He  continued  his  explorations  down  the  river  for  about  700  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Porcupine  River  with  the  Yukon.  At  this  junction  about  latitude  56°  50'  and  longitude  145°, 
Fort  Yukon  was  established.  Mr.  G.  Bell,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  1846,  proved  that 
establishment  to  be  about  150  miles  west  of  the  141st  meridian,  or  the  boundary-line  between 
British  and  Russian  territory  ;  but  no  Russians,  or  any  traces  of  their  occupancy,  were  seen.  From 
Fort  Yukon  Mr.  Campbell  ascended  Porcupine  River  to  its  eastern  source,  and  crossed  the  height 
of  hind  to  Peel  River,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Mackenzie,  not  far  from  its  outlet  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
From  the  outlet  ot  Peel  River  he  ascended  the  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Simpson,  his  head-quarters, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liard. 

'•  Again,  in  1848,  Mr.  Campbell  crossed  to  the  Pelly,  and  descended  that  river  to  Fort  Selkirk, 
which  he  named,  and  established  a  trading  post  there.  That  fort  was  pillaged  by  the  Chilcat 
Indians  in  1851.     After  the  pillage  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  Fort  Frances. 

"  During  1852-53  Mr.  Campbell  made  a  remarkable  journey  east.  He  left  White  River,  near 
the  Alaskan  boundary,  on  the  6th  September,  ascended  the  Pelly  to  one  of  its  sources,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  to  a  branch  of  the  Liard,  which  he  followed  to  Fort  Simpson,  arriving  there 
the  21st  October.  Winter  having  set  in,  he  started  on  snow-shoes  to  make  a  journey  to  Crow 
Wing  on  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  over  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude.  He  had  with  him 
three  men  and  a  train  of  dogs.  The  dogs  were  changed  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  trading 
posts  along  the  route. 

"  The  route  from  Fort  Simpson  lay  by  Great  Slave  Lake,  Lake  Athabasca,  He  a  la  Crosse, 
Carlton  House,  P'ort  Pelly,  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  and  Pembina.  On  the  13th  March 
Mr.  Campbell  reached  Crow  Wing,  where  he  obtained  horses  for  the  journey  to  Chicago.  From 
Chicago  he  continued  his  journey  eastward  and  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  1st  April.  Such 
was  his  dispatch  that  he  was  enabled  to  report  himself  in  London,  at  the  Hudson  Bay  House, 
on  the  18th  April,  1853.  From  his  starting  point  on  the  Pelly-Yukon  he  had  made  a 
continuous  journey  of  9,700  miles,  nearly  half  of  which  was  through  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness ;  and  of  this  distance  some  3,000  miles  were  passed  over  in  the  dead  of  winter  on  snow- 
shoes. 

"  Eventually  circumstances  combined  to  produce  changes  in  the  trade  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  The  remote  trading-posts  along  the  Yukon  and  Porcupine  and  Fort  Selkirk  were 
abandoned.  The  Russian  Fur  Company  did  not  build  trading  establishments  on  the  mainland. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  however,  in  1834,  built  a  trading  post  on  Nass  River,  and  being 
desirous  of  extending  their  trade  along  Stikine  River,  a  vessel  loaded  with  supplies  was  sent, 
in  charge  of  factor  Ogden,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  reaching  the  mouth  it  was  intercepted 
by  two  armed  Russian  vessels,  which  fired  upon  it. 

"  Retreating  beyond  range  of  the  shot,  the  crew  cast  anchor.  Soon  a  boat  from  the  shore 
approached,  and  intimated  that  if  they  desired  to  save  themselves,  their  property,  and  their 
vessel,  they  must  weigh  anchor  at  once  and  return  to  their  own  harbour.  With  this  notification 
they  complied,  and  returned  to  Fort  Vancouver,  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River.  A  report 
of  the  affair  was  transmitted  to  London,  along  with  a  claim  of  20,000^.  sterling  as  damages  for 
interference  and  the  loss  of  trade  in  consequence  of  the  posts  up  the  country  not  receiving  their 
supplies."     (Pp.  352-353.) 
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"THE  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE,  AS 
STATED  BY  HON.  DAVID  MILLS,  MINISTER  OF  JUSTICE,  IN  AN 
INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  'CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE,'  ON  THE  14th  AUGUST,  1899." 

The  first  portion  ot  the  interview  is  devoted  to  answering  the  charge  made  by  the  United 
States'  Press  that,  during  the  course  of  the  Joint  Commission  it  developed  that  the  Canadians  wore 
misinformed,  greedy  and  obstinate. 

The  Minister  of  Justice  sets  out  the  various  attempts  made  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  unwillingness  of  the  United  States  to  facilitate  an 
agreement  in  any  way. 

He  then  cites  from  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  in  1823-24. 

Refers  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Middleton,  in  July  182.'?,  in 
which  he  says  that — 

"The  United  States' right  of  navigation  and  fishing  is  perfect subject  only 

to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  which,  so  far  as  Russian 
rights  are  concerned,  are  confined  to  certain  islands  north  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  and  have 
no  existence  on  the  Continent  of  America."     (P.  13.) 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  announced  in  the  Message  of  President  Monroe  a  few  months  later,  was 
intended,  he  says,  "  as  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  Russia  to  acquire  territory  on  the  Continent  of 
North  America."  He  adds:  "Mr.  Adams  conceded  that  Russia  had  possession  of  certain  islands, 
but  he  denied  altogether  that  she  had  any  right  to  territory  upon  the  continent — upon  the 
mainland.  Mr.  Adams  was  conversant  with  the  explorations  of  Mackenzie  and  others  associated 
with  the  North- West  Company,  and  his  position  was,  that  the  territories  which  did  not  belong  to 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  her  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  by  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  the  Treaty  of  1824  with  Russia 
was  not  one  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  territorial  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  either  party  " 
(Pp.  14-15.) 

He  finds  a  marked  difference  between  the  Russian  and  British  Treaty  of  1825,  and  the  United 
States-Russian  Treaty  of  1824,  of  which  he  states  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Convention  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  was  a  Convention 
settling  a  boundary  between  territories  admittedly  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  territories  to 
which  it  was  conceded  that  Russia  had  valid  claim ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the  continent  north 
of  54°  40'  of  north  latitude.  The  territories  south  of  54°  40'  north  latitude  were  territories  that 
were  still  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States."     (P.  15.) 

The  rest  of  the  interview  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  boundary  under  the  Treaty 
proceeded  northward  by  Clarence  Strait  rather  than  by  Portland  Channel.  Although  Portland 
Channel  is  mentioned,  the  name  of  the  channel  must  be  subordinated  to  the  natural  boundaries 
described  in  the  Treaties. 

He  says :  "  The  name  of  the  channel  through  which  the  line  is  drawn  are  words  subordinate 
to  the  direction,  description,  and  relation  of  the  line  so  drawn  to  the  starting  point,  which  deter- 
mines, in  my  opinion,  through  what  waters  the  line  is  to  so  ascend  that  the  whole  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Island  is  to  remain  in  Russia."     (P.  19.) 

The  boundary  on  the  mainland  is  to  be  the  "  range  "  of  mountains,  or  the  summits  of  the  coast 
range,  when  it  was  not  more  than  10  leagues  from  the  coast. 

On  this  he  says : — 

"  It  is,  I  think,  manifest  that  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  assumed,  that  harbours,  inlets,  and 
arms  of  the  sea  would  be  found,  when  the  boundary  was  drawn,  within  British  territory,  and 
certain  provisions  of  the  Treaty  were  entered  into  upon  this  assumption."     (P.  21.) 

In  support  of  this  he  cites  Articles  VI,  VII,  and  X  of  the  Treaty. 

The  coast  described  in  Article  VII,  as  being  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III,  be  says  "is 
not  the  entire  coast  of  the  Continent,  but  the  coast  north  of  54°  40'."  This  also  is  the  coast  referred 
to  in  Article  X,  which  provides  that  every  Russian  as  well  as  every  British  vessel  navigating  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  "compelled  by  storm  or  accident  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  respective 
parties  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  &c.'' 

On  this  Article,  he  says  :— 

"It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the  United  States' Press,  that  the  waters  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  herein  referred  to  are  those  that  lie  south  of  the  54°  40' of  north  latitude,  but  this  is 
not  so.  Those  territories  were  in  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  with 
reference  to  them  no  compact  was  entered  into  in  the  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
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What  is  entered  into  is  the  establishment  of  a  boundary  north  of  54°  40',  and  it  is  to  this 
boundary,  separating  the  territories  of  Russia  from  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  that 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  referred — Russia  made  no  claim,  in  this  Treaty,  to  any 
territories  further  south.  She  set  up  no  pretensions  to  any  privileges  further  south ;  what  was 
being  settled  was  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  respect  to  sovereign  rights 
north  of  54°  40'  north  latitude.  The  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  without  any  hindrance  what- 
ever, to  have  liberty  of  navigating  freely  all  the  rivers  and  streams  which  in  their  course  towards 
the  Pacific  Ocean  may  cross  the  boundary-line,  the  line  of  demarcation,  as  set  out  in  Article  III 
of  the  Convention.  These  rivers  and  navigable  routes  were  not  rivers  south  of  54°  40'  north 
latitude,  but  rivers  north  of  that  latitude — rivers  that  flowed  from  British  territory  through  the 
Russian  territory  upon  that  coast.  All  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  relating  to  fishing  and  to 
navigation  have  reference  to  the  territories  and  waters  which  were  the  subject  of  the  Treaty,  and 
so  it  is  wholly  beside  the  question  to  refer  to  the  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  as  plain  as  anything  can  well  be,  that  the  contracting  parties, 
assumed  that  when  the  separating  line  came  to  be  drawn,  under  the  Treaty,  there  would  be 
in  some  places,  harbours  and  inlets  remaining  on  the  British  side  of  this  boundary-line,  and  Russia 
stipulated  for  the  right  of  Russian  navigators  to  use  them,  and  for  her  ships  to  take  refuge  in  them, 
as  she  had  conceded  a  like  right  to  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  These  would,  indeed, 
be  strange  Treaty  stipulations,  if  upon  the  whole  length  of  this  boundary,  from  the  56th 
degree  of  latitude  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  it  never  crossed  an  inlet,  and  at  no  point  touched  the  sea." 
(Pp.  22-23.) 

"T 


'THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE,"  by  Arthur  I.  Street,  in  "  AINSLEE'S 

MAGAZINE,"  September  1899,  p.  157. 


Says  that  "  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  year  1878  formal  claim  was  made  at  Washington 
bv  British  authorities  that  the  British  Columbia  boundary  terminated  at  the  Behm  Canal,  and  not 
at  the  Portland  Channel."     (P.  159.) 

Tells  of  the  arrest,  early  in  1899,  of  "  two  American  Customs  officials  engaged  in  convoying 
liquors  over  the  usual  route  to  the  Canadian  Customs  limit  at  Log  Cabin." 

He  says : — 

"  (They)  were  arrested  when  just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  passes  for  alleged  infringement 
upon  Canadian  territory.  They  were  informed  that  the  summit  of  the  passes  was  considered  the 
international  boundary,  and  that  freight  must  be  delivered  there.  United  States'  Deputy  Collector 
Andrews,  in  charge  of  the  American  officials,  at  once  refused  to  send  freight  thereafter  beyond 
Skagway  and  Dyea.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  Canadians  to  do  but  to  descend  the  passes 
and  convoy  their  own  freight.  Collector  Andrews  absolutely  refused  to  recognize  the  Canadian 
claim  to  control  over  the  passes,  but  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Customs  officers  were  supported 
by  ample  detachments  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  whereas  Mr.  Andrews  had  not  even  a 
local  militia  to  call  upon,  rendered  him  powerless.  The  action  he  took  in  retaliation  was  the  only 
course  open  to  him.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press  that  General  Anderson,  who  was  for  a  time 
in  Alaska  in  command  of  the  few  Government  troops  located  there,  discovered  a  plot  of  the 
mounted  police  secretly  to  occupy  Dyea,  and,  after  frustrating  it,  made  recommendations  to  the 
War  Department,  which  have  resulted  in  the  increase  of  the  troops  assigned  to  the  territory." 
(P.  163.) 

With  reference  to  the  Behm  Canal  boundary  he  says: — 

••  The  Canadians  had  insisted  upon  the  Behm  Canal  limit  ever  since  1878,  and  the  American 
authorities  reached  no  decision. 

"  Only  one  possible  evidence  existed  in  controversion.  That  was  the  more  or  less  indefinite 
and  unrecognized  authority  of  old  settlers  of  Alaska,  who  declared  that  many  British  maps  issued 
prior  to  1878  defined  the  boundary  as  it  is  now  defined  on  the  American  maps,  and  that  prior  to 
that  time  no  question  of  boundary  was  ever  heard.  Such  evidence  has  not  usually  been  regarded 
as  reliable  in  Courts  of  Arbitration,  and  these  settlers  being  unable  to  produce  the  maps  in 
question,  the  Americans  have  been  defenceless."     (Pp.  104-165.) 

As  to  organization  of  Alaskan  territory,  even  in  recent  days,  he  says: — 

"  Not  even  in  the  recent  days,  when  the  population  of  the  territory  has  risen  to  100,000,  con- 
sisting of  thf  hardiest,  brainiest,  and  most  capable  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  has  there 
any  local  liberty  of  action  allowed,  no  such  autonomy  being  granted  as  belonged  even  to 
Utah  in  the  days  when  that  commonwealth  was  under  the  survey  of  the  so-called  Utah  Commis- 
sion. A  Municipal  Government,  organized  at  Skagway  or  Dyea,  or  a  territorial  Governor, 
supported  by  a  territorial  Legislature,  locally  chosen,  could  have  acted  in  such  an  emergency  as 
Mm  arrest  of  the  Customs-house  officials  at  the  summit  of  the  pass."     (P.  165.) 
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As  to  evidence  which  Americans  may  be  able  to  secure,  he  says : — 

"  Senator  Fairbanks,  of  the  American  Commission,  spent  some  time  among  these  people 

during  his  summer  visit  to  the  boundary,  and  by  his  association  with  them  may  have  gathered 

data,  or  have  been  infused  with  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  territory  at  issue,  that  the 

'Americans  will  hereafter  assume  the  aggressive  in  all  claims,  and  require  the  Canadians  rather  bo 

prove  their  own  claims  than  to  force  the  Americans  to  defend  theirs. 

"  While  individual  testimony  does  not  count  greatly  in  the  weighty  deliberations  of  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  unless  sustained  by  written  evidences  and  unquestionable  documents,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  in  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  William  Duncan,  over  whose  action  the  first  dispute  anise 
in  1878,  and  whom  Senator  Fairbanks  interviewed  during  his  Alaska  visit,  may  he  the  key 
to  the  American  case,  the  '  open  sesame '  to  the  amicable  conclusion  of  the  entire  contro- 
versy. 

"According  to  Mr.  Duncan,  certain  old  residents  of  Alaska  remember  that  in  the  days  61 
Russian  ownership  of  the  territory,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  great  British  Corporation* 
entered  into  an  explicit  contract  with  the  Russian  Government  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the 
head-waters  of  the  Lynn  Canal."     (P.  1(58.) 


"THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION,"  by  Horace  Townsend,  in  '-THE 
FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW,"  September  1899,  p.  490. 

An  ill-informed  writer. 

The  article  contains  only  two  statements  worth  inquiring  into. 

On  p.  494  he  states  that : — 

"  Captain  Moore was  a  British   subject,  and  as   far  back   as   1888  he  desired  to 

pre-empt  160  acres  of  the  land  whereon  the  town  of  Skagway  now  stands.  He  applied  to  the 
Government  Land  Office  in  Victoria  with  this  purpose  in  view,  but-  was  informed  that  the  district 
in  question  was  not  subject  to  the  Dominion  land  laws,  and  that  application  must  be  made  to 
Washington."    (P.  494.) 

The  other  statement  is  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  British  Columbia  towards  securing 
Pyramid  Harbour,  on  Lynn  Canal.  He  says  that  the  people  of  British  Columbia  would  be  as 
much  opposed  to  this  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because  it  would  afford  no  access  to  the 
Atlin  mining  district  in  the  northern  part  of  British  Columbia.     (P.  497.) 


"  A  RECORD  IN  TOWN  BUILDING,"  by  Harold  J.  Shepstone,  in  "  THE 
ROYAL  MAGAZINE,"  vol.  ii,  October  1899,  pp.  475-479  (London). 

"  It  appears  that  the  town  site  was  located  by  a  man  named  Ben  Moore,  and  when  he  left  it 
on  the  10th  August,  1897,  the  'city'  compi-ised  his  own  log  cabin,  a  store  and  banking-house 
belonging  to  the  Alaska  and  North-west  Trading  Company,  and  a  few  tents.  When  he  returned 
about  six  weeks  later  whole  streets  of  cosy  wooden  dwellings  had  been  erected,  which  the  owners 
had  themselves  located,  and  had  paid  a  registry  fee  to  the  United  States'  Commissioner,  while 
merchants  were  so  numerous  and  enterprising  that  their  wares  could  be  purchased  at  almost 
bottom  prices."    (P.  475.) 


"THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY,"  by  Professor  J.  B.  Moore,  formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  in  "THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,"  October  1899, 
p.  501. 

Refers  to  Annual  Message  of  President  Grant,  2nd  December,  1872.     (P.  501.) 

As  to  geographical  features  known  in  time  of  Vancouver,  he  says : — 

"The  actual  geographical  features  of  the  territory  were,  to  a  great  extent,  tmknown. 
Vancouver  had  navigated  and  charted  the  coast,  but  the  interior  was  unexplored.  Back  from  the 
shore  high  mountains  were  visible,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  early  geographers,  he  drew 
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artistic  ranges  which  follow  the  windings  of  the  coast,  making  a  continuous  barrier  between  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  and  the  interior  country.  It  was  well  known,  bowever,  to  the  negotiators 
of  the  Convention  of  1825  that  the  mountain  ranges  might  be  broken,  or  that,  instead  of  following 
closely  the  windings  of  the  coast,  they  might  extend  far  inland."     (P.  508.) 

As  to  description  of  "  lisiere,"  refers  in  foot-note  to  suggestion  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, that  "no  forts  should  be  established  or  fortifications  erected  by  either  party  'on  the  summit 
or  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,'  in  case  the  boundary  should  follow  their  summit  and  not  their 
seaward  base."     (G.  Canning  to  Sir  C.  Bagot,  July  24,  1824.)     (P.  512.) 

On  the  same  subject,  refers  to  the  description  in  lease  from  the  Russian-American  Company  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  exemption  of  the  territory  from  molestation  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  quotes  from  "  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  and  a 
Director  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  his  account  of  a  trip  around  the  world  (Lea  and  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia,  1847,  Part  1,  p.  124),  referring  to  the  lease  said:  '  Russia,  as  the  reader  is,  of  course, 
aware,  possesses  on  the  mainland  between  latitude  54°  40'  and  latitude  60°  only  a  strip,  never 
exceeding  30  miles  in  depth ;  and  this  strip,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement  as  has  just- 
been  mentioned  (the  aforesaid  lease),  renders  the  interior  comparatively  useless  to  England.' " 
(P.  513.) 
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THE    ALASKAN    BOUNDARY-LINE,'"    by  the  Honourable  David  Glass,   Q.C., 
in  "THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,"  October  1899,  p.  315. 

This  article  is  largely  a  criticism  of  the  book  published  in  April,  1899,  by  Mr.  Bruce  on  the  . 
subject  of  Alaska. 

Points  out  that : — 

"  Immediately  after  the  purchase  it  (Alaska)  was  handed  over  to  the  monopoly  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  A  few  soldiers  were  stationed  at  Sitka  and  at  two  other  points,  but 
beyond  this  all  was  delivered  up  to  the  new  Corporation,  which  in  many  respects  was  not  superior 
to  the  old  Russian  Company,  the  lease  of  which  the  Czar  refused  to  renew  in  1863.  It  was  not 
until  1890  that  the  lease  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  expired.  Mr.  Bruce  says  (at  p.  6  ot 
his  book)  that  Alaska  may  be  said  to  h;ive  emerged  from  '  a  mantle  of  gloom  and  desolation.'  It 
is  not  shown  what  the  white  population  was  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  but  in  1890,  after 
twenty-three  years,  there  were  4.300  white  population  in  the  whole  country,  chiefly  at  Sitka,  on 
Baranoff  Island,  the  old  capital,  and  a  few  other  scattered  villages  south  and  east  of  it." 
(Pp.  316-317.) 

He  quotes  certain  United  States'  admissions.     For  instance  : — 

"Mr.  Bruce,  at  p.  219.  in  substance,  alleges  that  the  United  States'  contention  is  that  where 
a  'defined  range  of  mountains'  is  found  running-  parallel  to  the  coast,  the  summit  of  such  range 
of  mountains  becomes  the  boundary-line  from  56°  ot  north  latitude  to  141°  west  longitude. 

"  Senator  Foster  is  reported  to  have  made  a  similar  statement  when  interviewed  at 
Tacoma. 

"On  the  26th  July,  1899,  Senator  George  Perkins,  just  returned  from  Alaska,  said: — 

"  'Portland  Channel  is  ours,  and  we  should  see  that  the  line  is  extended  along  the  summit  as 
long  as  it  does  not  lie  to  exceed  10  marine  leagues  from  the  sea." '     (P.  318.) 

As  to  the  meaning  of  ocean  boundary,  points  out  that  the  negotiators  never  once  used  the 
word  tide- water.     (P.  320.) 

In   answer  to  United   States'  claim  that  England  is  always  endeavouring  to  add  to  her 

[)08sessions,  gives  an  enumeration  of  additions  to  British  and  United  States'  territories  during  the 
ast  100  years,  showing  that  during  that  time  England  did  not  add  more  than  1,500,000  square 
miles  to  her  territory,  while  the  United  States  added  3,826,000  square  miles.  Territories  added  in 
both  cases  are  set  out  in  detail.     (P.  321.) 

Gives  a  number  of  instances  showing  the  difference  between  "  coast  of  the  continent  "  and 
"head  of  tide- water,"  and  between  "coasting  trade"  and  trade  at  head  of  tide- water,  as 
follows: — 

"  The  words  '  coast  of  the  continent '  mean  the  sea-border  of  the  continent,  such  parts  as  in 
coasting  can  from  point  to  point  be  touched  at  along  the  winding  of  the  coast.  The  coasting 
trade  is  a  distinct  branch  of  maritime  service.  The  head  of  tide-water  is  quite  different.  It 
may  go  scores  of  miles  into  the  gulf's,  tide-flats,  and  inlets  of  the  mainland  many  miles  from  the 
ioust-line  of  the  continent.     The  latter  is  the  border,  the  rim  of  the  continent.     As,  for  instance, 
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no  one  will  say  that  tin-  shuns  of  all  the  lagoons,  fiords,  estuaries,  and  inlets  ot  Puget  Sound. 
or  the  shores  of  Paget  Sound  itself,  are  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  America.  ( )r  that 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia ;  or  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
part  of  the  coast  of  Europe,  or  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California  part  of  the  coast  of  the  continent 
of  America.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  fairness  that  the  shores  of  Portland  Channel  or  Lynn 
•  'anal  are  parts  of  the  coast-line  of  the  continent  of  America. 

"  For  the  reasons  before  stated,  the  great  contest  of  the  Russians  was  to  procure  a  strip  of 
land  along  the  continental  line.     But  it  was  never  the  intention,  and  there  was  nothing  said 
■  about  the  strip  which  wns  fixed  at  a  width  ot  10  leagues  from  the  coast  or  'ocean,'  as  stated  in 
Article  4."    (Pp.  322-323.) 

Cites  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  statement  in  reply  to  a  "New  York  Herald"  correspondent, 
27th  July,  1899,  that,  whatever  the  result  of  an  arbitration  might  be  in  reference  to  the  boundary- 
line,  there  would  be  equities  arise  in  regard  to  these  two  towns  which  would  have  to  be  settled 
(Skagway  and  Dyea).     (P.  324.) 


"THE  ALASKA  BOUN  D  ATI  Y  -  LINE  :  COUNT  NESSELRODE  AND  THE 
TREATY  OF  1825,"  by  the  Honourable  David  Glass,  Q.C.,  in  "THE  ANGLO- 
AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,"  November  1899,  p.  464. 

This  Article  deals  particularly  with  the  location  of  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  boundary 
or  lisihre. 

The  section  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  undisputed. 

A  somewhat  substantial  dispute  exists  in  regard  to  the  southern  boundary. 

Air.  Glass  refuses  to  accept  the  Behm  Canal  theory,  and  gives  his  reason  for  preferring  the 
American  contention  in  favour  of  Portland  Canal,  as  the  channel  mentioned  by  Count  Nesselrode 
was  described  as  being  not  a  part  of  the  ocean,  but  an  inlet  extending  from  the  ocean  into  the 
interior. 

On  the  meaning  of  "  coast"  as  it  affects  the  measurement  of  the  lisiere,  after  quoting  Count 
Nesselrode's  letter  of  April  17,  1824,  Mr.  Glass  says  : — 

"  Upon  the  above  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  the 
following  as  his  conclusions:  First,  that  he  did  not  regard  Portland  Canal  as  part  of  the  ocean  ; 
second,  that  by  designating  54°  40'  as  the  point  at  which  the  canal  opens  into  the  ocean,  he 
draws  a  distinction  which  is  unanswerable;  third,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  shores  of  Portland 
Canal  as  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Continent ;  fourth,  that  when  he  says  Portland  Canal  has  its 
origin  inland  between  latitudes  55°  and  56°,  he  says  that  the  origin  of  the  canal  was  90  miles  in 
the  interior ;  fifth,  that  he  did  not  regard  that  interior  point  as  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Continent ; 
sixth,  that  in  securing  the  narrow  lisiere,  or  strip  of  land,  upon  t/ie  coast  ittelf,  lie  did  not  expect 
to  go  inland  90  miles  and  carry  the  strip  of  land  around  this,  or  any  other  canal. 

"  And,  again,  in  the  same  letter,  the  Count  says  that,  according  to  the  most  recent  charts, 
England  possesses  no  establishments  either  up  to  the  latitude  of  Portland  Channel  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean  itself,  making  thereby  a  clear  distinction  between  a  canal  and  the  ocean  itself." 
(Pp.  466-468.) 

Proceeding  on  p.  468  he  says : — 

"  When  the  Count  says  Russia  ensures  to  England  free  outlets  and  provides  for  English  com- 
merce, it  can  mean  no  other  than  the  use  of  the  bays  and  inlets  extending  into  the  mainland,  to 
which  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  letter,  as  above  shown,  he  makes  special  reference." 
(P.  468.) 

As  the  coast  or  lisiere  was  sought  not  for  its  value  or  for  any  other  purpose  but  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  islands,  and  to  prevent  establishments  being  built  on  the  coast  of  the  continent 
opposite  the  islands,  Mr.  Glass  argues: — 

"Now  what  protection  could  it  be  to  the  islands  to  have  the  narrow  strip  go  100  miles 
inland  around  the  interior  end  of  some  narrow  channel  ?"     (P.  469.) 

( 'king  the  American  Case  as  printed  and  entitled  "  Views  of  the  United  States'  Commissioners 
on  the  Alaskan  Boundary  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  1825,"    he  says : — 

«'  Speaking  of  the  strip  of  land,  the  printed  case  now  before  me  contains  this  observation : 

retary  Canning  thus  describes  the  line:  The  summit  of  the  mountains  which   run   parallel  to 

the  coast  and  which  appear,  according  to  the  map,  to  follow  all  its   sinuosities,'   and  the  word 

•  sinuosities '  is  the  term  used  by  him  elsewhere  in  describing  the  course  of  the  mountains  around 
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the  inlets  of  the  coast,  p.  72.'  By  reference  to  p.  72  of  the  printed  case,  Canning  is  not  found  to 
give  a  description  of  land  around  the  inlets,  nor  does  he  give  it  anywhere  m  his  suggestions  or 
correspondence  on  the  subject."     (P.  4)59.) 

As  to  the  meaning  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  he  says  :— 

"  There  certainly  is  no  grant  made  here  by  Russia  to  England  any  more  than  there  is  by 
England  to  Russia  j  but  the  Article  makes  it  quite  clear  as  to  what  is  an  inland  sea,  as  spoken  of 
here.  It  is  a  sea  lying  enclosed,  or  back  from  the  coast  of  the  Continent,  such  as  Count  N  easel- 
rode  said  the  inlets  were  ;  and  when  the  uarrow  strip  of  land  was  taken  oft  along  the  coast  ot 
the  Continent,  behind  the  strip  there  might  be  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  belonging  to 
Britain  :  while  outside,  or  in  the  lisiere,  or  strip,  where  it  crossed  these  inlets,  the  gulls  havens, 
inlets  and  creeks  would  belong  to  Russia.  This  is  why  the  Vllth  Article  was  placed  in  the 
Treaty.  It  was  for  mutual  advantage  and  convenience,  and  continued  for  10  years.  Ine  object 
in  limiting  to  ten  years  may  have  been  that  each  might  ascertain  within  that  time  the  exact 
boundary  as  a  guide  for  all  future  time.  But'  after  the  expiration  of  the  10  years  the  inland  seas 
could  oiilv  be  used  for  navigation  and  not  for  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives.  See  Count 
Nesselrode's  letter,  24th  August,  1824."     (Pp.  470-471.) 

As  to  the  American  claim  based  on  possession,  Mr.  Glass  points  out  that  the  United  States 
could  have  no  better  claim  than  Russia  possessed,  and  adds : — 

"  That  by  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  it  is  unlawful  for  Russia  to  take  possession  of  or  put  any 
establishment  outside  of  the  lisiere,  and  if  such  has  been  done  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty— and  therefore  doubtful  that  title  by  possession  would  run  in  Russia's  favour."     (P.  472.) 


THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  -  LINE  :  PROFESSOR  MOORE,  IN  'THE 
NORTH- AMERICAN  REVIEW,'  "  by  the  Honourable  David  Glass,  Q.C.  (con- 
cluded), in  "THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MAGAZINE,"  December  1899,  p.  548. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  one  on  the  same  subject  by  Professor  G.  B.  Moore,  in  the  "North 
American  Review  "  for  October,  1899. 

The  writer  states  that  the  vital  question  concerns  the  intermediate  section  of  the  boundary- 
line  or  lisiere. 

"Coast."  he  says,  "means  the  coast  ot  the  Continent,  being  first  used  in  this  way  in  the 
Illrd  Article  of  the  Treaty,  which  first  use  governs  in  the  following  parts."     (P.  550.) 

In  answer  to  Professor  Moore's  reference  to  mountain  ranges,  he  says  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Treaty  about  ranges,  and  adds : — 

"  The  facts  are  that  the  Treaty  makers  knew  that  there  were  no  mountain  ranges,  and  there- 
fore the  Treaty  directs  that  the  line  shall  follow  '  the  summits  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel 
to  the  coast ';  not  necessarily  ranges,  but  disconnected  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast. 
I  saw  them  there  in  September,  1898,  just  as  they  were  in  1825."     (P.  551.) 

Criticising  Professor  Moore's  claim  that  the  ranges  extended  inland  or  far  into  the  interior,  he 
says  :— 

"  It  must  be  observed  that  this  coast  was  the  only  part  the  Russians  ever  spoke  of — the  only 
part  they  wanted  to  talk  about  or  wanted  to  deal  about,  or,  as  the  Professor  says,  that  they  knew 
about."     (P.  552.) 

England  especially  guarded  against  extending  into  the  interior  by  providing  in  Article  IV 
that  the  boundary  should  not  exceed  more  than  10  marine  leagues  from  the  shore. 

rge  Canning,  in  his  first  instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  guards  him  against  allowing 
the  line  to  go  as  far  east  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Glass  thinks  this  was  done  because  Mr.  Canning  then  thought  the  Rocky  Mountains 
might  run  comparatively  close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  afterwards  found  out  his  mistake  and 
geeted  the  seaward  base  of  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast.  ,. 

He  then  refers  to  Count  Nesselrode's  letter  of  April  17,  1824,  in  which  Russia  offers  England 
tree  outlets  and  provides  for  the  interest  of  British  commerce,  asking  in  exchange  a  point  d'appui. 
His  words  were,  "  She  ensures  to  them  free  outlets.  She  provides  for  the  interest  of  commerce. 
And  in  compensation  for  all  these  benefits  she  reserves  for  herself  only  one  point  of  support, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  keep  half  of  her  dominions."     (P.  554.) 
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He  proceeds  further  with  the  analysis  of  the  negotiations,  and  says  : — 

'•  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Count  made  a  wide  distinction  hetween  commercial  privileges,  that 
is,  the  right  of  fishing,  hunting,  ami  trading  with  the  natives,  and  what  he  calls  navigation 
privileges.     He  says, '  We  have  always  been  ready  to  guarantee  this  freedom.' " 

As  to  the  meaning  of  "  coast,"  he  quotes  the  letter  of  Count  Nesselrode  of  April,  1824,  in 
which  he  states  that  Portland  Canal  "has  its  origin  inland  between  the  55th  and  56th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,"  and  argues  that  it  was  plain  the  Count  did  not  regard  the  shores  of  Portland 
Canal  as  coast.     (P.  556.) 

"The  banks  of  Portland  Canal,"  he  says,  "go  80  miles  inland,  and  are  not  the  coasts  of  the 
Continent  any  more  than  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany  are  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Continent,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  tide-water  up  to  that  city.  All  the  world  knows  that 
there  is  tide-water  at  Albany,  but  it  also  knows  that  the  capital  city  is  150  miles  from  the  ocean, 
or  the  coast  of  the  Continent."    (P.  557.) 

The  correspondence  means,  he  says,  that  "  The  British  were  to  have  the  right  to  navigate  the 
rivers,  streams,  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  through  the  lisidre,  or  strip  of  land,  and  also 
those  inside  of  the  lisiire  in  their  own  territory,  the  latter  being  what  are  known  as  territorial 
waters."     (P.  557.) 

The  result  of  the  Treaty  as  to  commerce  and  navigation  he  summarises  as  follows : — 

"In  other  words,  you  may  go  in  and  out  through  the  rivers  and  streams,  inland  seas,  gulfs, 
and  havens  within  and  across  the  lisiere  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  for  all  time,  and  for  the 
period  of  ten  years  we  shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever, 
all  the  inland  seas  mentioned  in  Article  III,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives,  both  within  and  without  the  lisiere.  But  after  that  time  each  country,  excepting  for 
navigation,  shall  be  confined  to  its  own  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  creeks, 
rivers,  gulfs,  or  inland  seas  through  which  they  may  flow  on  their  way  to  the  ocean  through  the 
lisih'e  shall  for  all  time  be  the  property  of  Russia,  while  the  British  for  all  time  shall  have  the  right 
to  navigate  the  rivers  and  streams  from  the  ocean  through  and  across  the  lisiire."    (P.  560.) 


"THE  ALASKAN  QUESTION,"  by  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper,  in  "THE 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MINING  RECORD,"  Christmas  1899,  p.  1. 

The  writer  asserts  that  the  line  at  the  windings  of  the  coast  should  be  an  imaginary  line 
across  the  mouth  of  indentations  on  the  mainland ;  and  that  the  coast  whose  windings  should  be 
followed  is  that  of  the  close  string  of  islands  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  actually  separating  the 
ocean  from  the  mainland.     (P.  2.) 

He  also  points  out  that  the  main  water-shed,  to  which  the  United  States  would  apply  the 
words  "the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,"  is  beyond  the  lU-league 
distance  referred  to  in  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty.     (P.  3.) 


"ALASKAN   AND   INSULAR   SURVEYS,"   in  the   "BULLETIN   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,"  vol  xxxi,  No.  5,  1899,  p  503. 


THE  ALASKAN  BOUNDARY  QUESTION,"  by  Charles  Noble  Gregory,  in 
"THE  LAW  MAGAZINE  AND  REVIEW,"  vol.  xxv,  No.  315,  February  1900, 
pp.  173-180  (London). 


States  that : — 

"  The  American  claim  is  that  the  strip  of  territory  assured  to  Russia  (to  whose  title  the  United 
States  succeeded  by  purchase)  is  to  be  measured  from  the  shore  of  every  bay  or  harbour,  following 
the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  The  Canadian  claim  is  that  it  shall  be  measured  from  the  border  of 
the  open  sea."    (P.  174.) 
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"  Mr.  Forster*  shows  that  Russia,  in  the  negotiations  just  prior  to  1825,  insisted  on  a  continuous 
holding  on  the  mainland  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  her  establishments  in  the  islands, 
and  that  England  finally  couceded  her  claim  in  this  respect,  and  was  prepared  to  make  the  strip 
50  to  100  miles  -wide.  That  the  negotiation  was  as  to  whether  the  boundary  should  be  at  the 
summit  or  shoreward  base  of  the  chain  of  mountains  supposed  to  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  that  it 
was  finally  fixed  at  the  summit  with  this  provision,  that  it  should  never  exceed  10  marine  leagues 
from  the  coast.  That  the  negotiators  had  three  maps  before  them,  that  of  Vancouver,  that 
prepared  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Arrowsmith's  Map.  The 
two  former  show  this  range  rounding  all  the  bays  and  inlets,  including  Lynn  Canal,  the 
last  omits  all  mountains.  The  negotiation  plainly  intended  to  conform  the  boundary  to  this 
supposed  mountain  range  so  outlined,  and  the  language  of  the  Convention  is  perfectly  apt  for  that 
purpose. 

'•  It  was  so  understood  at  once  by  both  High  Contracting  Parties  and  all  cartographers  the 
world  over."     (P.  175.) 

Also  refers  to  the  case  of  Captain  Moore,  desiring  to  pre-empt  land  where  Skagway  now 
stands,  and  having  applied  at  the  Dominion  Government  Land  Office  at  Victoria  for  that  purpose 
was  referred  to  Washington.     (P.  177.) 

"  The  general  administration  of  the  territory  has  always  been  discharged  by  America  since 
her  purchase  of  it  from  Russia  in  1867.  She  has  established  and  maintained  custom-houses,  post- 
offices,  lighthouses,  and  patrolled  the  coast  since  Settlements  have  sprung  up  along  it. 

"  The  settlers  are  in  great  part  her  citizens,  and  the  sentiment  among  them  is  almost 
universal  in  favour  of  her  claim.  At  Skagway  last  summer  wo  found  but  one  person  who 
advocated  cession  to  Canada,  and  he  was  hotel  clerk,  who  quite  frankly  discussed  it  as 
advantageous  to  trade."     (P.  178.) 


THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY-LINE,"  by  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  in  "THE  BULLETIN 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY,"  vol.  xxxii,  No.  I,  1900, 
p.  67. 


First  paragraph — informs  American  readers  that, 

"  It  must  not  be   assumed  that  the  question  of  Alaska  is  entirely  one-sided, 
serious  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Treaty."     (P.  67.) 


There  are 


Of  Vancouver's  surveys,  he  says — 

"  On  his  charts  a  beautifully  continuous  range  of  mountains  is  shown,  skirting  the  coast 
about  35  miles  back  from  the  shore.  This  range  was  proposed  by  Russian  diplomats  as  a  suitable 
natural  boundary."     (P.  69.) 

Remarks  that : — 

"  The  superiority  of  English  diplomacy  is  shown  in  the  wording  of  the  Treaty,  so  that,  while 
the  swinging  of  the  mountain  range  inland  beyond  the  ten  marine  leagues  shall  not  carry  the 
boundary  line  with  it,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  really  less  than  that  distance  from  the  shore,  the 
Russian  holdings  must  he  reduced  accordingly."     (P.  69.) 

Says : — 

"  The  American  contention  is,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  first  paragraph  in 
its  application  to  existing  conditions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  second  and  fix 
the  boundary-line  at  10  marine  leagues  from  the  shore,  parallel  to  the  windings  of  the  coast," 
P.  70.) 


Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 
"  As  late  as  about  a  year  ago, 


the  '  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,'  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  cartography,  published  a  very  complete  map  of  the  whole  region,  with  the  boundary 
laid  down  in  agreement  with  American  claims."     (P.  71.) 
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In  "  The  National  Geographical  Magazine." 


Y 
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"THE  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ALASKA,"  by  Henry  Gannett,  Chief 
Geographer,  United  States' Geological  Survey  (illustrated),  in  "THE  NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,"  May  1901,  p.  180. 

This  article  is  chiefly  valuable  as  giving  a  close  geographical  and  topographical  analysis  of 
the  disputed  coast  strip. 

"  The  writer  points  out  that  although  the  coast  of  the  mainland  and  of  the  islands  is 
altogether  several  thousand  miles  in  length,  yet  for  the  entire  distance  there  are  very  few  square 
miles  of  level  ground.  The  land  rises  from  the  water  almost  everywhere  at  steep  angles,  without 
a  sign  of  beach,  to  altitudes  of  thousands  of  feet.  It  is  a  fiord  coast.  The  islands  are  separated 
from  one  another  and  from  the  mainland  by  fiords,  deep  gorges,  whose  bottoms  are  in  some  cases 
thousands  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  fiords  extend  far  up  into  the  main- 
land and  into  the  islands  in  deep,  narrow  U-shaped  inlets. 

"  The  relief  features  of  this  region,  its  mountains  and  its  gorges,  partly  filled  by  the  sea,  are 
all  of  glacial  origin,  presenting  everywhere  the  familiar  handwriting  of  ice.  Every  canon,  every 
water  passage,  whether  called  strait,  canal  or  bay,  is  a  U-shaped  gorge,  and  its  branches  are 
similar  gorges  commonly  at  higher  levels,  '  hanging  valleys  '  they  have  been  called.  Above  the 
cliffs  of  the  gorges  the  mountains  rise  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  base  of  the  peaks.  The  cross 
profile  of  each  gorge  and  its  surroundings  is  that  of  ice,  not  of  water  carving.  It  is  the  work  of 
channel  erosion,  not  of  valley  erosion,  and  the  channels  were  filled  with  ice.  It  is  a  colossal 
exhibition  of  the  eroding  power  of  water  in  solid  form."     (P.  180-1.) 

He  then  describes  Lynn  Canal  and  its  formation  by  glaciers.  After  referring  to  live  and 
dead  glaciers,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  mountains,  which  he  says — 

"  Increase  in  height  toward  the  north-west,  but  not  at  a  uniform  rate.  They  culminate  near 
the  coast  in  the  Fairweather  Range,  south  of  Yakutat  Bay,  at  about  16,000  feet,  and  in  the 
St.  Elias  Range,  west  of  Yakutat  Bay,  at  18,000  feet  or  more.  These  ranges  are  not  regular  or 
continuous.  While  they  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  toward  the  north-west,  they 
are  extremely  broken,  being  cut  through  on  the  maiulaud  by  many  fiords  and  by  streams 
flowing  into  the  heads  of  the  fiords." 

In  this  connection  he  describes  the  Stikine,  the  Talui  River,  the  Chilkat,  and  the  Alack 
Rive*r. 

He  then  describes  the  coast  line  from  Cross  Sound  north-westward  to  Prince  William  Sound, 
stating  that — 

"  As  far  as  Yakutat  Bay  it  is  closely  bordered  by  the  Fairw  eather  Range,  which  rises  abruptly 
from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  almost  from  the  water's  edge,  bearing  on  the  summit  a  succession  of 
peaks  and  covered  with  glaciers  along  both  slopes.     (P.  181.) 

Describing  the  coast  north-west  of  Yakutat  Bay,  he  says: — 

"  Farther  to  the  north-west  stretches  a  low  coast  rising  into  mountains  a  score  or  two  of 
miles  inland.     Through  these  mountains  flows  Copper  River,  &c."     (P.  182.) 

The  article  is  very  interesting  as  a  precise  piece  of  geographical  description. 


SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  CONTAINED  IN  LETTER  OF  DAVID  GLASS  TO 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  DATED  MAY  8,   1901. 

Calls  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Treaty  of  182.")  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  distinction  drawn  is  that  the  Treaty  of  l82o  was  alleged  to  be  for 
oartajn  [imposes  specified  in  the  preamble  Of  (be  Treaty  of  1*24  are  different.     He  argues  that 

the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  should  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the  parties  with  which  it 
is  declared  to  have  been  made. 

He  notes  the  fact  that  whatever  mainland  the  Russians  got  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  what  the  British  did  not  give  of  the  mainland  they  retained. 

He  combats  very  strongly  the  idea  that  there  was  ever  a  suggestion  of  excluding  Britain 
from  the  coast 
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Refers,  but  in  a  different  way,  to  point  made  by  Johnson  that  the  concession  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  is  conclusive  against  that  assumption. 

He  cites  evidence  of  Sir  George  Simpson  as  showing  that  after  the  Treaty  of  1824,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  was  about  to  erect  buildings  on  its  own  side  of  the  line,  but  the  Russian 
Company  objected.  After  some  difficulties  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  leased  a  strip  from  the 
Russian-American  Company. 

Glass  seems  to  think  that  there  is  evidence  here  of  possession  of  the  territory  round  the  head 
of  Lynn  Canal  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He  claims  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Russian  Company  ever  tried  to  disturb  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  possession  of  the 
north  part  of  Lynn  Canal. 

He  makes  a  comparison  between  Portland  Canal  and  Lynn  Canal,  showing  that  Portland 
Canal  is  not  considered  coast,  and  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  considering  the  Lynn  Canal 
to  be  coast. 

He  refers  to  the  provision  of  Article  VII ;  the  arguments  in  this  Article  are  familiar  and 
need  not  be  repeated. 

He  makes  an  argument  on  the  terms  of  the  Vlth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1845,  where  it  says 
that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  "  whether  from  the 
ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  Continent,  shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely, 
and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  rivers,  streams,  &c,"  and  points  out  that  they  could 
not  arrive  otherwise  than  in  ships  from  the  ocean,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  to  have  the  right  to 
navigate  freely  through  the  strip  ceded  to  Russia. 

He  illustrates  by  mentioning  the  navigation  of  rivers  like  the  Hudson  and  Thames  Rivers, 
which  form  important  estuaries  or  harbours  surrounding  the  point  where  they  debouch  into  the 
ocean. 

Next,  he  puts  an  argument  on  the  construction  of  the  United  States'  Treaty  of  1824,  as 
follows : — 

"  By  that  Treaty  Russia  and  the  United  States  divided  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
agreeing  that  Russia  would  not  erect  any  establishments  south  of  54°  40',  and  the  United  States 
would  not  build  any  establishments  north  of  54°  40'."  The  Treaty  indicates,  therefore,  that  both 
parties  claimed  on  their  respective  sides  to  the  line  of  54°  40'. 

If  that  were  the  case  it  left  nothing  for  Great  Britain  except  what  it  got  out  of  the  Treaty 
of  1825,  and  therefore  he  argues  that  the  gulfs  and  creeks  referred  to  are  those  along  the 
"  lisiere." 

Next  founds  an  argument  on  the  Xth  Article  as  showing  that  Britain  had  ports  and  harbours 
which  would  be  referred  to  in  this  Article. 

Claims  that  the  whole  correspondence  shows  that  Russia  never  suggested  getting  inland 
harbours  or  anything  of  the  kind,  that  all  she  stipulated  for  was  a  strip  of  land  opposite  the  islands 
to  prevent  the  islands  from  being  endangered.  It  was  noticeable  that  all  the  rivers  with  their 
course  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean  were  reserved  to  Great  Britain. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  PRESENTED  BY  Mr.  JOHNSON 
IN  HIS  ARTICLE  ON  THE  TREATY  OF  1825. 

He  first  sets  forth  the  claims  of  maritime  jurisdiction  made  by  Russia  in  the  two  Ukases  of 
1799  and  of  1821,  and  points  out  that  these  claims  were  resisted  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  He  notes  the  fact  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister,  was  ostensibly 
»  'king  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  in  opposing  Russia's  claims,  but  was  engaged  in  a  separate  nego- 
tiation with  the  Russian  Government  with  the  object  of  entering  into  an  agreement  which  should 

gnize  the  territorial  claim  of  Russia,  which  he  had  before  claimed  had  no  existence,  and  of 
setting  up  a  territorial  claim  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  He  notes  that  in  a  Report  accom- 
panying the  Bill  introduced  into  the  United  States'  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  declared 
that  ed  States  had  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast  of 

America  from  the  41st  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  that  they  had  a  good  title  as  far  as 
the  60th  degree. 

A   suggestion    is    made   that    England,    by  her   Convention   with    the    United    States,  had 
confessed  a  doubt  oi  hex  right  to  the  territory  which  England  was  asking  Russia  to  abandon. 
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Called  attention  to  instructions  given  by  Canning  to  fix  the  seaward  base  of  the  mountains  as 
the  boundary-line,  and  that  the  Russian  objection  was  put  in  the  form  of  a  suggestion  that  instead 
of  the  seaward  base  of  the  mountains,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  should  be  taken. 

Compares  the  physical  conformation  of  Lynn  Canal  With  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebee, 
stating  that  one  resembles  the  ocean  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  the  other. 

He  notes  that  the  Treaty  of  1825  in  no  place  shows  auything  about  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Foster  in  the  "National 
Geographic  Magazine." 

Refers  to  Mr.  Foster's  citation  of  p.  453  in  his  article  of  "  Numerous  Acts  of  Occupation  by 
the  United  States"  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  refers,  in  answer  thereto,  to  a  large  number  of 
protests  and  complaints  made  by  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  as  shown  in  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  countries. 

Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Foster  quotes  a  report  of  M.  Poletica  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russian  American  Company  had  mainly  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  barrier  at  which  encroach- 
ment would  be  stopped  once  for  all  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  the  coast  allotted  to  our 
Hudson  Bay  Company. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  French  word  "  fleuve " 
and  the  French  word  "riviere."  Both  these  words  are  used  in  the  Treaty,  where  the  right 
of  navigation  is  given,  and  he  argues  that  the  word  "  fleuve "  means,  not  an  inland  river, 
but  the  lower  region  of  a  river  flowing  into  the  sea.  He  claims,  therefore,  that  it  might  have 
been  appropriately  used  to  designate  long  and  narrow  inlets. 

Calls  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this  word  came  into  use  in  the  correspondence  which 
resulted  in  the  Treaty,  and  argues  that  the  use  of  this  word  is  a  confirmation  of  the  British  inter- 
pretation of  the  Treaty. 

An  important  point  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  his  reference  to  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Canning 
that  the  limitation  of  ten  years  is  not  "in  any  case  to  extend"  to  the  case  of  the  rivers, 
creeks,  &c.  He  argues  that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  clear  that  Great  Britain 
should  have  the  right  to  establish  ports  on  the  upper  reaches  of  these  inlets. 

He  refers  to  an  argument  advanced  by  Foster  to  the  effect  that  by  the  Treaty  the  interior 
waters  above  54°  40'  become  Russian,  and  that  Foster  seeks  to  make  out  that  this  was  the 
privilege  which  the  Russian  negotiators  refused  to  make  perpetual. 

Note. — This  argument  may  be  found  in  other  places ;  that  is  to  say,  the  assertion  that 
Great  Britain  was  to  be  kept  from  the  coast,  confusing  the  10-year  limit  in  Article  VII  with  the 
perpetual  privilege  given  by  Article  VI. 

He  analyses  the  reasons  for  breaking  off  the  negotiations  as  set  forth  in  Sir  Charles  Bagot's 
letter  of  12th  August,  1824,  and  shows  the  cause  of  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations  to  have 
been : — 

1.  As  to  the  privilege  of  opening  for  ever  the  port  of  New  Archangel. 

2.  As  to  the  privilege  to  be  granted  British  subjects  to  navigate  and  trade  for  ever  along  the 
coast  of  the  Russian  lisiere. 

3.  The  reciprocal  privilege  to  each  Power  to  visit  the  other  ports  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  The  second  privilege  above  mentioned  concerns  not  the  privilege  of  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  Russian  linere,  but  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  natives.  This  was  modified 
to  read  10  years,  instead  of  for  ever,  and  was  thus  embodied  in  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty. 

He  refers  to  Foster's  quotation  of  this  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russian  negotiators  would  not  agree  to  grant  a  privilege  of  navigating  and  trading  in  perpetuity 
within  a  country,  the  full  sovereignty  of  which  was  to  Delong  to  Russia.  Foster  seems  to  give 
this  as  proof  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of  the  Treaty  giving  any  privilege  of  a  perpetual 
character  which  recognised  in  any  way  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  along  the  coast. 
Johnson,  therefore,  distinguishes  this,  showing  that  this  idea,  as  expressed  by  the  negotiators, 
applied  only  to  that  part  where  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  was  undisputed  and  complete,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  rivers  which  penetrated  through  the  lisirre  in  all 
oases  was  a  conclusive  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  British  to  get  down  to  the  coast. 

He  notes  Mr.  Foster's  statement,  which  he  claims  to  be  unsupported  by  any  argument  in  the 
Article,  that  the  Russian  lisii-re  was  to  be  "10  marine  leagues  wide  in  all  its  extent,  unless  inside 
of  that  limit  a  chain  of  mountains  existed." 
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Mr.  Johnson  notes  Foster's  admission  that  the  line  should  follow  the  mountains  at  White* 
and  Chilkoot  Passes,  as  an  admission  which  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  in  supporting  the  United  States'  contention.  This  is  the  boundary  fixed  by  the  nodb 
vivendi.  It  has  never  been  agreed  that  the  water-shed  line  should  be  the  ultimate  limit  of  the 
boundary  on  either  side.  There  seems  no  reason  for  confining  the  boundary  to  the  mountains  at 
this  point,  and  ignoring  the  mountains  at  other  points,  except  for  the  reason  that  these  ranges 
are  situated  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  10  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean. 

He  (;alls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Foster,  and  other  American  writers,  declare  that  all  the 
gulfs,  creeks  and  inlets  that  penetrate  the  lisiere  are  interior  waters  of  Russia,  and  that  by  the 
provision  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty,  Russia  gained  a  complete  sovereignty  over  them.  This, 
he  points  out,  is  in  complete  opposition  to  the  other  claim  of  American  writers,  that  the  coast 
should  be  considered  to  go  back  to  the  limit  of  salt  water.  Points  out  that  these  two  claims  are 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other. 
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